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ABSTRACT 

The present guide for the junior high school was 
prepared by a teacher workshop for the average and above-average 
student in the "regular" English program. Some objectives of the 
program are: (1) To help pupils appreciate that language is the basis 

of all culture; (2) To provide opportunities in a natural setting for 
the practice of communication skills which will promote desirable 
human relationships and effective group participation; and (3) To 
teach pupils to listen attentively and analytically and to evaluate 
what they hear. The program introduces adolescents to literary, 
linguistic, and rhetorical traditions and forms; it also caters to 
students' interests, and uses, as much as possible, contemporary 
materials and ideas. The program encourages student involvement in 
all its aspects and emphasizes learning through all the senses so 
that learning is total rather than merely verbal. The program 
presents major units for each grade, 7-9. There are a variety of 
types of units in each grade, e.g., at least one unit that emphasizes 
a particular literary genre, one that is thematically organized, and 
another that emphasizes the continuity of a particular literary 
tradition or motif. The units contained in this document are 
specifically for grade 7. (For related document, see TE 002 782,) 
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FOREWORD 



The RESOURCE BULLETINS FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH, Grades 7, 8, and 9 
represent the initial publications of a new program for junior high school 
English. The work on these bulletins was begun during the school year 1967 
by a team of three teachers (Mrs. Marian Sibley, Mrs. Margaret Park, and 
Miss Patricia Gardner) and supervisors (Mrs. Stella Johnston, Miss Jean Sisk, 
and Mrs. Louella Woodward). The importance of the task was explicitly 
recognized by the Board of Education and the Superintendents Staff in their 
willingness to release the three teachers full time during the school year, 
February to June, in order to set up a sequence of units and a general guide 
for the summer workshop committee that finally produced the units presented 
in this publication. 

The units were experimental in the sense that they were tried out 
during the school year 1967-1968 and revised in a more permanent form during 
the summer of 1968. Hie framework of the program as a whole, however, is 
flexible enough to provide a more permanent curricular base, one capable 
of change and adaptation for a number of years • 

Because the junior high school program is not a revision of former 
courses of study in English, it reflects many of the most innovative ideas 
in the teaching of secondary English as well as the soundest and most 
successful methods and content of the past. Above ally it represents a 
pioneering attempt to establish a deliberately articulated sequence of 
progression in language skills, concepts, and attitudes for students of 
junior high school and middle school age. 

The Board of Education and the Superintendent extend their sincere 
appreciation to the members of the committee for the truly monumental task 
they accomplished during the school year and the summer workshop. 



William S. Sarto rius 
Superintendent of Schools 
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BITRODUCTIDN TO THE PROGRAM IN ENGLISH 
Grades 7, 8, 9 




Background of the Present Course 

For the past twenty years, the Baltimoro County program in English was 
correlated with the program in social studios, in a "Core” curriculum. Jfi 
Core, English language skills of roading, writing, listening, and speaking 
were practiced and learned within the context of the social studies as well 
as in the literature units "outside the Core.” This arrangement had the 
advantage of providing meaningful situations for skill maintenance, for aU. 
too often the teaching and maintaining of skills become sterile ends in them- 
selves. Because skills must always be considered as means to manipulate ideas, 
the social studies content provided an excellent ideological base for the use 
of communication abilities. Tho re-examination of the County curricula, how- 
ever, resulted in the return to the teaching of English as a separate disci- 
pline. Since 1965, when the change from Core to separate English and social 
studies programs was taking place, the teachers in grades seven, eight, and 
nine have — with the help of supervisors and depariment heads — pieced to- 
gether an English program utilizing the former literature units "outside the 
Core," the recommendations for teaching language concepts that were compiled 
during the summer workshop of 1965, and the suggestions for developing the 
language skills that were formerly related to social studies content. 



The need to provide a content of ideas within the field of English itself 
had become crucial by 1966. Fortunately, the Board of Education, the Superin- 
tendent and his staff, and the Director of Curriculum recognized the gravity 
of the situations and for the first time in the history of tho County three 
teachers wore released full-time for curriculum work during the school year . 
Those three teachers (Mrs. Margaret Park, Mrs. Marian Sibloy, and Miss Patricia 
Gardner) worked with Mrs. Johnston, Mrs. Woodward, and. Miss. Sisk from February 
to June to establish the general objectives of the junior high school English 
program, to project a sequence of units for the throe grades, and to write 
model units that could serve as examples of procedures for members of the 
summer workshop. The members of the workshop met several times during the 
soring, so that by tho time the workshop began, each member understood his 
assignment. The units that appear in this guide are the results of these 
teachers’ work, and although eulogies are not usually considered appropriate 
to introductions like this, it would bo less than courteous not to comment 
on the devotion, tireless energies, professional attitudes, and ungrudging 
acceptance of supervisory criticism and help that these teachers exhibited. 

When one considers that in tho fall of 1966, there wan no . junior high school 
course of study in English, the achievement of this relatively small committee 

of teachors is truly remarkable. 

Extensive and excellent ns these units More, however, they ropresmted only 
tho first stages of a complete program for. grades 7, 8, and 9. The 19 7 g _ 
attempted, for example, to project a sequence of difficulty levels in eyosi- 
tory reading, reading of literature, written composition, discussion and 
speech abilities, understanding and application of concepts about the English 
language — a sequence, in short, that is "programmed" from simple to complex 

i 8 



and which was based on the most accurate and humane ideas about what constitutes 
a "good" English program that were currently available. During the year 1967 and 
1968 , teachers tried out the proposed English curriculum in their classrooms and 
reported back to the workshop committee for 1968 their reactions as to grade 
placement of particular content and skills. 

The 1968 curriculum committee tightened sequences in both content and 
language skill development by relocating some units, e.g., placing the poetry 
unit "The Story in the Poem" in grade 8 and "The Senses of the Poem" in grade 9 > 
and by revising and redeveloping all the other units, excepting only the mythol- 
ogy units and the seventh grade poetry unit. New language units, three short 
ones on communication, on dialects and usage, and on the structure of the English 
language for each grade level, were projected. All of the units, whether liter- 
ature or language centered, provide for considerable flexibility in implementation 

The present guide for the junior high school was prepared for the average 
and above-average student, for the "regular" English program. While some of the 
suggested activities are inappropriate for the slowest -moving sections, others 
can be adapted for use with below-average classes. In order to demonstrate how 
units for the less able can be structured closely to the regular program, the 
curriculum committee for 1969 adapted units on each grade level| these units, 
plus suggestions for adjusting other units for slow-learners are mimeographed on 
blue paper for ease in locating them. Activities in the "regular" program which 
are suitable mainly for students of superior abilities are usually indicated 
within the units themselves. 

Future Plans 



A final project will be the preparation of a handbook for all teachers of 
secondary English, grades 7 - 12 . This handbook will contain charts that summar- 
ize every unit in the English program, so that teachers of any grade may get a 
quick view of the whole program. (At present the unit summaries for grades l f 
8, and 9 appear with the introductory materials in the junior high school curric- 
ulum guides.) It will also provide suggestions for basic teaching procedures in 
reading, literature, oral and written composition, and language. 

The Objectives of the English Program 

The junior high school program is based on the following general objectives 
for the teaching of English! 

1. To help pupils appreciate that language is the basis of all culture, 
the primary means of communication with others , and the tool with which 
most of us work. 

2. To provide opportunities in a natural setting for the practice of 
communication skills which will promote desirable human relationships 
and effective group participation. 

3. To train in those language competencies which promote success in school 
and which enable the student to participate in a democratic society. 

lu To develop pupil motivation for greater proficiency in the use of 
language by training them to observe language operations and usages. 

£. To teach pupils to listen attentively and analytically and to evaluate 
what they hear. 
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6. To give pupils a sense of security in the us© of their native tongue 
and such competence as they are able to achieve in the effective use of 
their voices, adequate expression of thoughts in sentence and paragraph 
units, conveyance of exact meanings through discrimination in the choice 
of words, and habitual use of standard English. 

7. To develop competence in those reading skills and appreciations 
necessary for the performance of school tasks and for the use of reading 
as an instrument of personal enlightenment and enjoyment throughout life. 

8. To help pupils develop critical attitudes and standards in evaluating 
and choosing among books and periodicals, radio and television programs, 
stage and motion picture offerings. 

9. To provide pupils with opportunities for creative expression on the 
level of their capacities and interests* 

10. To promote awareness and use of the cultural facilities in the 
metropolitan community. 
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PRESENT PROGRAM 



The present junior high school program for English introduces adolescents 
to literary, linguistic, and rhetorical traditions and forms j at the same time, 
it caters to students* interests, and uses, as much as possible, contemporary 
materials and ideas. The program encourages pupil involvement in all its aspects. 
Direct, real experience — listening, viewing, improvising dramatically, and 
always much speaking, often in small groups — initiates most learning experiences 
and precedes all reading and writing. The program emphasizes learning through 
all the senses so that learning is total rather than merely verbal. Participa- 
tion is further encouraged by the use of activities which guide the student to- 
ward the discovery and articulation of significant concepts and generalizations. 
Active involvement of the kind described in the units in the junior high school 
curriculum guides proceeds slowly but produces understandings which endure. 

The program presents major units for each grade, 7-9. Instead of adopting 
one particular unit pattern for each grade, for example, a thematic organization 
for grade 7, a •’genre* 1 organization for grade 8, and a chronological pattern for 
grade 9 , there are a variety of types of units in each grade, lb illustrate, the 
workshop committee has included within each grade at least one unit that empha- 
sizes a particular literary genre, one that is thematically organized, and another 
that emphasizes the continuity of a particular literary tradition or motif. An 
occasional unit deals with "mode", for example, the unit on humor in the ninth 
grade and the unit on mystery and Vmood" fiction in the eighth grade. In order 
to maintain the expository reading, writing, and study skills, however, there is 
within each unit non-fiction materials of various kinds, including material from 
media of mass communication. Furthermore, there are two units, "What's News?" . 
in grade 8, and "Spotlight on People" in grade 9, which are mainly expository in 
nature. Also, there are three short language-centered units on each grade level. 
The language units, which deal with communication as a concept, as a sound system, 
and as a writing system, with dialects and usage, and with the grammar and struc- 
ture of the English language, add further variety. All of the units, literature 
and language, are "integrated" units in that literature-composition-language 
activities are related to the body of ideas that forms the unifying conceptual 
"core" of each unit. 

The media of mass communication are emphasized in connection with relevant 
content instead of being treated discretely, as is sometimes done. Television 
is stressed, for example, in the seventh grade units "Everybody Wants to Get Into 
the Act" and "Stereotypes in Fact and Fiction", in the eighth grade units "Not 
for the Timid" and "The Play's the Thing", and in the ninth grade units "A Touch 
of Humor" and "Spotlight on People". Periodicals and magazines are used as read- 
ing material in most units, with special emphasis in those units that stress 
fiction and non-fiction. The newspaper receives special attention in the eighth 
grade unit "What's News?", but it is dealt with also within integrated activities 
of other units. 

English is a subject that combines content (literature and language), skills 
(reading, writing, speaking, thinking, manipulating linguistic concepts), and^ 
arts (the so-called "creative" and "appreciative" aspects of the subject). Lit- 
erature and language, therefore, provide the main bases of unit organizations and 
unifying ideas around which the activities to develop the skills and appreciations 



of the discipline revolve. To confine the content of English exclusively to 
literature and language, however, is to limit the subject unnecessarily and to 
deprive junior high school students of opportunities to practice language skills 
in a life-like, experiential context. An attempt has been made, therefore, to 
include literary, linguistic, and experiential content in all units, though one 
type or another predominates in each unit. 

Because the skills of writing and of applying linguistic learnings cannot 
be taught in a vacuum — though we have often tried to teach them in this way — 
composition and language learnings are related to the content and controlling 
ideas of each unit. The "Developmental Activities" in each unit provide many 
opportunities for esqperiences in oral and written composing. The oral composing 
is of two kinds; one develops the pupils' thinking in preparation for written 
composing; the other is usually dramatic, and is essentially an appreciative 
literature activity. 

In order to provide teachers with some special help in these areas, two 
sections entitled "Related Composition Activities" and "Suggested Relations to 
the Language Program", appear immediately following the closing activities of 
the unit. Teachers should examine these two sections before begiming the unit, 
so that they may plan for lessons that offer direct instruction in the composi- 
tional and linguistic aspects of the English program; otherwise the program can 
easily be transformed into a "Literature" program exclusively, an eventuality 
that was not the intent of the committee that wrote the courses. 

Additional help in integrating the composition and the language aspects 
with literary and experiential content of the program is provided in Appendix A 
and Appendix B. 

In general, the program is sequential; the pupil advances by successive 
small steps from simple, basic concepts and skills to increasingly complex ones 
with few gaps in the structure of important ideas and relationships* This 
sequence is built into the activities within each unit and into the units for 
each grade and is present in all facets of the English program — literature, 
composition, and language study, and, at present, is most evident in the language 
units. At some future time, a more definite sequence for emphasis on each grade 
level will be developed in literature and composition. The sequences promote 
the competence and proficiency in the use of their native language needed so 
badly by adolescents for growth in self-confidence. 

The recommended balance of time among the components of the program is as 
follows: literature and reading (including study skills) — f>0 per cent of the 
time allotment; language ~ about 20 per cent of the total instinct ional time, 
including instruction in grammar and usage; composition (mainly written) — 30 
per cent, including time devoted to instruction in the mechanics of writing and 
speaking. Oral composition is included in the courses with written composition, 
but the basic instruction in techniques of reporting and discussing should and 
does accompany the developmental activities, where speaking is the most important 
way of communicating and learning. 

Teaching spelling is a responsibility of the English teacher. The major 
purposes of instruction are to develop understanding of the relationships between 
the phonemes and the graphemes of the English language and to promote pupil 
responsibility for spelling correctly the words he uses in his writing. There 
is evidence now that there are a number of regular spelling features of English 
which should be taught as generalizations to secondary school pupils. The teacher 



should begin with a spelling inventory to determine each pupil’s spelling level 
and should group for instruction accordingly. All teachers will recognize that 
more important than spelling for many pupils is vocabulary development within the 
content of the unit being studied,. With all classes , but especially with low- 
ability classes , the teacher will teach specific vocabulary to meet specific 
needs. Naturally, the teacher will watch for opportunities to teach vocabulary 
informally and incidentally in the context of all aspects of the English program. 
It is important for teachers to recognize that no one need learn to spell all the 
words in his speaking vocabulary. In both spelling and vocabulary development, 
nevertheless, stress should be placed on word building, phonetic analysis, mean- 
ings, and origins and histories of words. An adequate understanding of word 
building and some skill in the basic word attack skills will contribute to in- 
creased skill and interest in reading and to a life-long fascination with words. 

A basic resource of the English teacher and class is the school library, 
which maintains a collection of magazines, pictures, pamphlets, filmstrips, and 
phonograph records, assembled to provide information, recreation, and inspiration 
for students of all reading levels. (Moving pictures are available from the 
County Film Library). The librarian and the English teacher are a teaching team 
for all reading and study involving the use of library materials. Their cooper- 
ative pre-planning of library instruction and their joint supervision of class 
groups is needed to insure productive use of the library. 

The librarian will give instruction in the .use of reference tools, help 
encourage good reading habits and a life-long interest in reading, will prepare 
bibliographies and collections, and put books on reserve as needed. It is impor- 
tant to introduce pupils to the public library^ it is equally important to indi- 
vidualize assignments to prevent mass descent on the library or depletion of its 
materials for a single assignment. 

English teachers who are familiar with the vast resources of the library 
and who are themselves avid readers can, through incidental and planned instruc- 
tion help pupils discover the wealth of information and pleasure available in 
the library. 
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Grade 7 - Unit Summary: THE STORYTELLER (a) 



Major Objectives 


Content 


Key Activities 


Concepts 


Literature 


1, Reading various 


1" 




forms of narration 


,1. Narration is story- 


Fables 


and recording char- 


j telling. 


Fairy Tales 


acteristics of each 


l 


Legends 


in chart form 


2. Basic elements of 


Short Stories 




narration are plot, 




2 , Illustrating 


character, and 


Novels: 


stories 


setting. 








Island of the Blue 


3, Dramatizing events 


3, Narratives may be 


Dolphins 


in stories 


fictional or factual. 


The Call of the Wild 






Call It Courage 


U, Locating story 


U, Kinds of narration 


Old Yeller 


settings on map 


are fables, fairy 






tales, legends, and 




5, Retelling stories 


short stories. 




orally 


Purposes of narra- 




6, Discussing pur- 


tion are to enter- 




poses of selected 


tain, to influence, 




comic strips 


to explain, or to 






illustrate. 




7 , Identifying the 






narrative in pic- 


Skills 


Language 


tures and music 


Ability: 


Characteristics of 


8, Finding examples 




Southern dialect 


of each type of 


1, To differentiate 




story in the mass 


between types of 


Effectiveness of 


media 


narration 


simple style and of 






repetition 


9, Making a homemade 


2. To recognize major 




movie of a story 


elements and their 


Use of nouns and 




interrelationship s 


verbs for descrip- 


10, Changing an ele- 




tion 


ment of narration 


3, To write a short 




in story and 


fictional narrative 


Images in poetic 


dramatizing the 




language 


incident 




Echoic words 
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Grade 7 - Unit Summary: THE STORYTELLER (b) 



Congposition Activities 


Language Activities 


Ifalti- sensory 
Activities 


1. Writing an original 


1. Changing a story 


1. Identifying narra- 


fable 


into a fable 


tive elements in 






art and music 


2, Writing an original 


2. Changing dialect into 




legend 


standard Biglish 


2. Watching TV to 






con?) are modern and 


3. Developing a charac- 


3. Comparing vocabulary 


ancient fairy 


ter sketch 


and grammar in fairy 


tales 


I 


tales with modern 




j 

U. Writing a descriptive] 


language 


3. Listening to tape 


paragraph 




recordings of 




k» Examining repetition 


legends 


5. Describing physical 


in fairy tales 




reactions and ex- 




k» Watching film- 


pressions 


5>. Determining pronun- 


strips of narra- 




ciation of foreign 


tives 


6. Writing a sequel for 


words 




a short story 




9. Watching physical 




6. Identifying descrip- 


reactions of a 


| 

7. Writing an explana- i 


| tive words 


listener 


tion of a setting 


1 






7. Telling stories in 


6. Identifying 


8. Creating a story 


groups 


purposes of 


based on symphonic 


• 


various comic 


music 


8. Discussing figures of 


strips 


9. Creating a story 


speecn 


7 • Observing dramatic 


using a picture for 


9. Changing trito words 


improvisations of 


ideas 


to more vivid ones 


narratives 










Grade 7 - Unit Summary: EVERYBODY WANTS ID GET INTO THE ACT (a) 



Major Objectives 


Content 


Key Activities 


Concepts 

1* Drama, a collabora- 
tive form, is de- 

signed to be seen and 
heard, and is seldom 
intended for just 
reading. 

2. Plays have elements 
common to all narra- 
tion plus certain 
techniques required 
only of plays 

3» One’s interpretation 
of a play is facili* - 
tated by the interpro 
tation and skill of 
the performers and the 
production staff . 

U. The reader of plays 
must use his imagina- 
tion to visualize 
stage action. 

5, Drama is the most pub- 
lic literary art form. 

6. TV is the medium 
through which most 
people see drama. 

Skill*. Ability: 

L. To recognize the prob- 
lems, limitations, ad- 
vantages of plays for 
various media 

2. To visualize the ac- 
tion of a play 

3. To see how characters 
are developed in a 
play 

4 . To follow the develop- 
ment of the plot of a 
play 

5. To use one's bodies 
more expressively 

5. To contribute in some 
way to the production 
of a play 


Literature 
Plays s 

Inside a Kid's Head 
The Hitch-Hiker 
Dark Rider 
Bread 

Forbidden Christmas 
A Christmas Carol 
I Remember Mama 
Grandpa and the Statue 

1 

Presentations of plays on! 
radio, TV, and local 
stages 

language 

Concepts: 

Regional dialects 
individualize charac- 
terizations . 

. 

Playwrights select 
specific words for 
i their connotative 
j values . 

■ 

— 


1, Discovering how an j 
author dramatizes 
everyday incidents 

i 

2, Identifying narra- 
tive elements in 
plays; devices 
unique to plays 

3, Exploring a stage 
and discovering its 
technical aspects 

Lu Identifying visual 
and aural effects 

Discussing the 
function of symbols 

6. Designing sets and 

costumes; planning 
sound and light 
effects; choosing i 
actors / 

7. Presenting a one- 
act play 

8. Discussing the means 
by which a play- 
wright influences 
the audience 

?. Presenting and re- 
cording platform 
presentations 

10. Comparing play 
productions in 
various media 

11. Role-playing various 
situations 

L2. Debating - 
informally 



Grade 7 - Unit Summary: EVERYBODY WANTS TO GET INTO THE ACT (b) 



Composition Activities 


Language Activities j 


Multi- sensory 
Activities 


1, Narrating the 


1, Noting the affective 


1, Viewing and re- 


troubles caused by 


power of words 


acting to TV 


daydreaming 




plays, live per- 




2, Noting the contribu- j 


formances, and 


2 , Explaining the 


tion of dialect to j 


filmed plays 


dangers of hitch- 


atmosphere and to j 




hiking 


character | 


2 . Taping class 




i 


performances 


3, Writing a script or 


3. Practicing gestures 




a scenario for a 


and speech for im- 


3, Making a field 


short play 


proved communication 


trip to see the 




with audience 


staged presenta- 


1;, Writing descriptions 




tion of a play 


of characters 


li. Explaining the 






jargon of play pro- 




5. Explaining plans for 


duction 




spending $100* 








5. Exploring multiple 




6, Comparing characteri- 


meanings of words 




zations 






7. Writing an original 






play 




/ 

7 




Grade 7 - Unit Summary: STEREOTYPES IN FACT AND FICTION (a) 



Major Objectives 


Content 


Key Activities 


Concepts 


Literature 


1 , 


Using periodicals 










to identify stereo- 


i. 


A stereotype is a 


Short Stories 




types 




conventional, over- 


Poems 








simplified character- 


Articles and Essays 


2. 


Collecting pic- 




ization. 






tures, jokes, 
anecdotes, car- 


2. 


Certain types have 






toons, and arti- 




become literary 


Novels: 




cles which illus- 




stereotypes. 


Tom Sawyer 
Johnny Tremain 




trate stereotypes 


3. 


Stereotypes can be 


3. 


Using films to 




recognized by the 






prove and disprove 




author's exaggeration 
of character. 






stereotyped images 








k. 


Costuming to illus- 




Although characters 
may be stereotyped. 






trate stereotypes 




each person is 






Constructing a 




unique . 






bulletin board 
illustrating 


$. 


Stereotypes are use- 
ful in suggesting 






stereotypes 




characteristics , 




6. 


Identifying prop- 
aganda techniques 


Skills Ability: 


Language 












7. 


Improvising western 


1 . 


To recognize stereo- 


Change in a verb may 




scenes dramatically 




types in literature 


convey a change in 








and in mass media 


mood. 


8. 


Discussing poems 
using stereotypes 


2. 


To recognize differ- 


Understatement is a 








ences between stereo- 


humorous device. 


9. 


Distinguishing 




types and real people 


Jargon is speech used 




between "flat" and 
"rounded" characters 


3. 


To distinguish 


by specialized groups 








techniques used by 
authors to reveal 
ciuracter 


and professions. 


•10, 


, Debating, informally 
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Grade 7 - Unit Summary: STEREOTYPES IN FACT AND FICTION (b) 



Composition Activities 


Language Activities 


Multi-sensory 

Activities 


1. Creating an imaginary 
town of stereotyped 
characters 

2. Writing a paragraph 
to prove bravery or 
foolishness, using 
quotes from a story 

3. Writing extended def- 
initions of types 
studied 

U. Interpreting a char- 
acter’s motivation 

J>. Comparing and con- 
trasting frontiers- 
men of today and 
yesterday 

6. Explaining the impor- 
tance of setting 

7 • Explaining how an 
author selects 
details 

8. Writing a poem which 
depicts life of 
modem cowboy 

9. Explaining why one 
would or would not 
like to be one of the 
types studied 

10. Writing a character 
sketch 

11. Writing a descrip- 
tion of action 


1. Explaining tho effect 
of tense change. 

2 . Identifying jargon 

3 . Recognizing exauples 
of understatement 

U. Explaining symbols 

£. Noting the effect of 
descriptive terms 

6. Using sign language 
to narrate a story 


1. Obaorving stereo- 
types on TV 

2. Listening to 
records of cowboy 
songs 

3. Distinguishing 
the stereotyped 
cowboy from the 
real cowboy in a 
film 

U. Studying contemp- 
orary stereo- 
typing in news- 
papers 

I>. Identifying prop- 
aganda techniques 
used in TV 
commercials 
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Grade 7 - Unit Summary: DESIGNS IN ART AND POETRY (a) 



Major Objectives 


Content 


Key Activities 


Concepts 

1. Art is a way of 
knowing about life. 

2. Art is more selective 
than life and im- 
poses a design that is 
not the same as that 
of life itself. 

3. Art may deal with any 
human experience, idea 
or emotion. 

li. The appeal of art is 
primarily to feelings. 

$, Poetry, one of the 
arts, establishes its 
patterns by repeated 
sounds, words, images, 
and ideas. 

6. A poem is a "whole" 
work of art. 

Skills Ability: 

1. To. observe the kinds 
of patterns and 
designs that exist 
in all art 

32. To note repeated 

I words, sounds, and 

rhythm that form the 
patterns of a poem. 

3. To observe the rela- 
tionship between the 
patterns and the mood 
of the poems 

U. To differentiate 
between denotative 
and connotative 
meanings 

$. To improve skills of 
oral reading 

6. To write original 
verse that uses a sim- 
ple rhyme and rhythm 
pattern 

7. To summarize the lit- 
eral or narrative 
meaning of a poem 

8. To identify the 
subject of a poem 


Literature 

Short poems of all types: 
narrative and lyric, 
humorous and serious 

Language 

Denotations and connota- 
tions 

The use of language to 
cause others to think, 
feel, and perceive in a 
certain way 

Punctuation as an aid to 
understanding and read- 
ing 


1. Paraphrasing a 
number of poems 
noting the general 
pattern of each 

2 • Selecting music 
which transmits 
mood similar to 
poem 

3. Sharing of favorite 
poems 

U. Examining art in 
various forms to 
discover: general 
characteristics, 
subject matter, 
patterns of repe- 
tition and contrast 

5. Identifying the 
ways poetry quali- 
fies as art 

6. Contrasting prose 
and poetry to dis- 
cover the shapes 
of poetry 

7. Examining words in 
poems (and trying 
substitutions) to 
discover the "right- 
ness" of the word 
the poet used - its 
meanings, its im- 
agery, its fit in 
the rhythmic 
pattern 

8. Examining (and 
devising) patterns 
in sounds to dis- 
cover the pleasure 
in sounds, the 
unity in the rhyme 
pattern, and the 
emphasis which 
sound patterns im- 
pose on certain 
•words. 
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Grade 7 - Unit Summary* DESIGNS IN ART AND POETRY (b) 



Composition Activities 


, Language Activities 


Multi-sensory 

Activities 


1. Paraphrasing certain 
poems 

2. Composing for 
specific rhythm 
patterns 

3. Supplying rhyming 
words previously 
deleted from certain 
poems 

U. Composing short, 
original verse 

5. Completing quatrains, 
couplets, and 
limericks 


1. Examining the words 
of a poem to appre- 
ciate the artistic 
medium of poetry 

2. Identifying the 
denotations and 
exploring the conno- 
tations of words 

3. Examining the internal 
structure of poetry to 
discover the use of 
rhyme as a part of the 
author’s art 


1, Examining art 

selections to ! 

determine the 
effect of color 

on mood 

2, Listening to 
musical selections 
to discover mood 
and rhythm 

3, Identifying 
common elements 
in paintings, 
music, and poems 

it. Beating out 

rhythms in music 
and in poems 

5. Finding examples 
of rhymes used in 
advertisements 

6. Making photo- 
graphs to illus- 
trate the selec- 
tivity of art 



Grade 7 - Unit Summary; KNIGHTS AND CHAMPIONS (a) 



Major Objectives < 


Content 


Key Activities 


Concepts 


Literature 


1, Retelling legends 
of the Middle 


1. The medieval hero on- 
bodies the values of 


Legends of Medieval 
heroes from Knights and 


Ages 


the Age of Chivalry: 


Champions, 


2, Comparing differ- 


piety, bravery, loyal- 


ent versions of 


ty. 

2. The adventures of the 


Stories include; 


the same legend 


medieval hero include 


Arthur 


1 3 , Preparing group 


trials, adventure for 
adventure's sake, and 


Sir Gawain 
Roland 


projects on; 


acts of service. 


El Cid 


Medieval Warfare 


3, The major forces of 


Ogier the Dane 


Knights 


the Age of Chivalry 
were the feudal sys- 
tem and the Christian 
Church, 

U, The hero of medieval 
legend was motivated 
by religious causes. 


Beowulf 


Medieval Castles 
Life in a Castle 
Heraldry 

Jousts and Tourna- 
ments 

Joan of Arc 

U. Discussing the in- 


Skills 


Language 


fluence of the 
church and feudal- 


Ability: 


Some of the differences 
between Middle English 


ism 


1, To identify the char- 
acteristics common to 
adventures of medi- 
eval heroes 

2, To recognize the 
characteristics of 
the medieval legends 

3, To identify the 
characteristics of 
the Age of Chivalry 


and Modem English 


5, Identifying con- 
temporary allu- 
sions or uses of 
medieval legends 



o 

ERIC 



Grade 7 - Unit Summary; KNIGHTS AND CHAMPIONS (b) 



O 

ERIC 



Composition Activities 


Language Activities 


Multi-sensory 

Activities 


1. Writing a paragraph to 
prove that "chivalry 
is not dead" 

2. Retelling in the first 
person the story of 
the cowardly standard 
bearer from Ogier the 
Dane 

3. Explaining why or why 
not the student would 
like to have lived in 
the Middle Ages 

li. Recording in journal ■ 
first person impres- 
sion of incidents in 
legends 

5>, Composing mottoes and 
writing explanations 

6. Comparing the Cru- 
sades with contempor- 
ary developments in 
the Holy Land 


1. Noting changes in 
the English language 
since the Middle 
Ages 

. 


1, Listening to musi- 
cal selections 
based on legends of 
Middle Ages 

2, Comparing musical 
version with 
written or pictor- 
ial versions 

3, Locating places on 
map of Eurasia 

^ , Visiting Walters 
Art Gallery to see 
armor, etc. 

Noting character- 
istics of archi- 
tecture in a 
Gothic cathedral 
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Grade 8 - Unit Summary: NOT FOR THE TIMID (a) 



Major Objectives 


Content 


Key Activities 


Concepts 


Literature 


1. Discussing exten- 






sive reading in 


1, Detectives use 

intuition and logic. 


Short Stories 

Plays 

Poems 


small groups ! 

2 . Investigating 


2. Stories of suspense 
use all story ele- 


Novels: 


clubs devoted to 
science fiction, 


ments to arouse the 




certain detective^ 


desired emotion. 


A Wrinkle in Time 
Dangerous Journey 


etc. 


3. Jfystery stories use 


3. Identifying clues 


setting, diction, 




and 11 solving M de- 


and stereotyping to 




tective and mys- 


create suspense. 




tery stories 


i^. Authors of detective 




lu Identifying ster- 


and mystery stories 
are capable of un- 
usual originality. 




eotyped and 
unique elements 
in the selections 
read 


Skills Ability; 


Language 






Seeking relation- 


1. To recognize clues tc 


Diction and sentence 


ship between set- 


solution of mystery 
or detective story 


structure are effective 
in creating mood and 


ting and suspense 


suspense. 


6. Discussing the 


2. To distinguish be- 
tween the real, the 
make believe, and 
the fanciful 


use of the macabre 
in suspense 
stories 






7. Identifying point 


3. To distinguish be- 




of view 


tween the trite and 
the original in 




8. Recognizing differ' 


stories of mystery, 




ent manifesta- 


science fiction, the 




tions of the 


supernatural, etc. 




supernatural 






9. Pointing out the 






appeal of science 
fiction 






10. Dramatizing se- 






lected stories 






ll. Giving platform 






| readings of plays 
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Grade 8 - Unit Summary: NOT FOR THE TIMID (b) 



Composition Activities 


Language Activities 


Multi- sensory 
Activities 


1. Writing mystery in 
play form 

2. Writing story from 
newspaper account 
adding description 

3. Writing "confession” 

It. Writing descriptions 
of pictures 

Writing descriptions 
of; situation with 
emphasis on mood and 
desired response 

6 . Writing a p ersonal 
narrative from the 
third person point of 
view 

7. Writing a narrative 
from a different point 
of view 

8. Writing an original 
science fiction narra- 
tive 

9* Writing mysterious 
messages 


1. Identifying jargon 

2. Analyzing the lan- 

guage-diction and 
sentence structure - j 
of stories of sus- ! 

pense and about the j 
supernatural 

3. Rewriting literary 
English as idiomatic 
English 

U. Noting the descriptive 
force of precise 
nouns and verbs 

5, Identifying the form 
class words in 
descriptive writing 

t 


1. Comparing T.V, 
shows of the 
genre 

2. Discussing movie 
classics of the 
genre 

3. Identifying 
sound effects 
contributing to 
horror and sense 
of reality 

k , Viewing film pre- 
sentations of 
iiterary selec- 
tions of the 
genre 



Grade 8 - Unit Summary: STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES (a) 



Major Ob.j ectives ■ 


Content 


Key Activities 


Concepts 

1, ^yths are stories 
that offer imagina- 
tive explanations of 
natural phenomena and 
of basic human exper- 
iences. 

2, fcfyths help us under- 
stand the values and 
aspirations of a 
culture. 

3, MEyths have no partic- 
ular setting in time. 

kt ffyths express univer- 
sal themes which 
writers of all ages 
have used. 

J>. There are many- 

different versions of 
the same myth. 

6. Classical myths have 
been preserved in 
art, music, decorative 
design, language, and 
literature. 

Skills Ability: 

1. lb recognize charac- 
teristics of myths 

2. To interpret the 
references to myth- 
ology found in art, 
literature, language 
and music 

3. To compare various 
versions of the same 
myth, and to find 
common elements and 
variations 

U. To discern the cul- 
tural values of a 
society as reflected 
in myths 


Literature 

I^yths of creation, of 
natural phenomena, of 
basic human experience, 
and of love and death 

Language 

Words derived from 
mythology 

Language differences 
between the King James 
Version and the Stand- 
ard Revised Version of 
the Bible; between Bib- 
lical versions of the 
Flood and the dialect 
version in Green 
Pastures 

W 


1. Reading and dis- 
cussing creation 
stories 

2 . Finding modem ex- 
amples of Prome- 
thean characters 

3. Reading myths to 
determine charac- 
teristics the 
Greeks admired or 
abhored 

U. Collecting pictures 
of Greek and Norse 
gods appearing in 
mass media 

5. Listing present 
day unexplained 
natural phenomena 

6. Collecting refer- 
ences to Greek or 
Norse gods found 
in the telephone 
book 

7. Comparing mytholog- 
ical explanations 
of natural phenom- 
ena with scientif- 
ic explanations 

8. Making a genealogy 
chart of Greek gods 

9. Analyzing myths 
that explain 
natural phenomena 

10. Reading myths to 
identify things 
the Greeks consid- 
ered sins and 
virtues 

11. Comparing love 
themes in mythology 
with similar themes 
in contemporary 
literature 

12. Comparing myths ex- 
plaining life 
after death 

13. Finding modem ex- 
amples of mytho- 
logical concepts 
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Grade 8 - Unit Sununaiy: S'iOUIES OF GODS AH? GODDESSES (b) 




Composition Activities 


Language Activities 


Mult i- senso ry 
Activities 


1. Writing an original 
myth explaining some 
natural phenomenon 

2. Writing a creation 
story for the Eskimos 

3. Writing a story about 
a modern Promethean 
"gift" 

U. Rewriting the story 
of Pandora, creating 
new variables to pro- 
vide interest for 
modern-day readers 

5* Writing a myth in 

which someone is suit- 
ably punished for some 
wrong 

6. Writing a dialogue of 
two modern people in- 
volved in the same 
kind of experience as 
that of characters in 
certain myths 


1. Examining the changes 
in English by compar- 
ing excerpts from the 
King James and Re- 
vised Standard ver- 
sions of the Bible 

2. Noting how use of 
dialect in "Green 
Pastures" changes 
tone of the flood 
story 

3. Explaining words 
derived from myth- 
ology 

. .‘i . 


1. Making a pictorial 
record of statues 
of Greek gods and 
goddesses in 
Baltimore and 
Washington 

2. Listening to re- 
cordings of 
stories of the 
Creation, of the 
Flood, and of the 
origin of evil 

3. Viewing filmstrips 
to compare crea- 
tion stories 

U* Searching mass 
media for refer- 
ences to Greek 
and Roman myth- 
ology 

J — ■—* 






Grade 8 - Unit Summary: THE PLAY'S THE THING (a) 



Major Objectives 


Content 


i 

Key Activities 


Concepts 


Literature 


1, Discussing to see ; 


L. Drama is a type of 




how an author 


literature that can be 


, 


transforms an 


read and studied for 


\ 

j 


ordinary situa- 


its literary values. 


1. Plays from antholo- 


tion into drama 


2. The interpretation of 


gies. and drama book: 


2. Watching TV shows 


a play depends upon a 


to note similari- 


reader's understanding 


"Spreading the News" 


ties and differ- 


of the special tech- 


"Out of Control" 


ences between 


niques used by and re- 


"Feathertop" 


viewing and read- 


quired of a play-wri^it, 


"The Valiant" 

"The Leader of the 


ing 


3. The reader of plays 


People" 


3. Identifying the 


must use his imagina- 


"The Christmas Oboe" 


visual and audi- 


tion in order to visu- 


"A Night At An Inn" 


tory effects need- 


alize stage action. 


ed for TV produc- 


li. Plays are categorized 


2. The Musical comedy 


tion of a play 


"Bye, E!ye, Birdie" 


according to types „ 


U. Noting dialogue 




3. Television shows 


and action pre- 


5. The musical comedy is 




senting a point of 


a drama form in which 
music along with dia- 




view 


logue and action is 




5>. Discerning how a 


used to develop mood 




play-wright com- 


and characters and to 




bines dialogue and 


advance the plot. 




action to develop 
character 


Skills Ability: 


Language 




1. To recognize types of 




6. Discovering how an 


plays and their spe- 


Dialogue is important 


author uses stock 


cial characteristics 


to the action of the 


characters in an 


2 . To discern how music 


play. 


unusual situation 


and lyrics relate to 


Drama and TV have 


7* Noting the char- 


plot in a musical 


their own specialized 


acteristics of 


comedy 


jargon. 


farce 


3. To appreciate techni- 


i Oral language must be 


8. Listening to a 


cal and artistic ele- 


I clear and precise for 


musical comedy 


ments in TV, stage, 


correct inteipreta- 


radio and recorded 
plays 

U. To visualize the action 
of a play as it is 
being read 


tion. 
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Crade 8 - Unit Summary: THE PLAY«S THE THING (b) 



Composition Activities 


Languago Activities 


Multi-sensory 

Activities 


1. Narrating an incident 
from a different 
point of view 

2. Writing an extended 
definition of "a 
normal American boy". 

3. Writing a description 
of a character 

U. Writing a parody of 
a song 

Writing an incident 
from a play in narra- 
tive form 

6. Writing dialogue for 
one episode in a play 

7. Writing a personal 
anecdote 

8. Writing one-sentcnce 
character sketches 

9. Explaining the verbal 
and physical humor in 
comic strips and 
cartoons 

10. Explaining a quotation 
from a play 

11. Writing a personal 
anecdote which reveals 
sense impressions 

12. Writing a scenario 


1. Examining dialogue to 
discern connotation 
intended by speaker 

2. Explaining choice of 
language used in a 
play 

3. Examining dialogue to 
distinguish be Ween 
fact and opinion 

U. Tolling a story from 
a specific point of 
view 

5>. Compiling and inter- 
preting jargon re- 
lating to the visual 
aspects of TV 

6. Finding examples of 
dialogue that reveal 
character 

7* Rewriting play dia- 
lect in standard 
English 

8. Finding specific 
vocabulary within a 
play that establishes 
a mood 

9 • Interpreting through 
platform readings 


1. Listening to re- 
cordings of plays 
and musical 
comedies 

2. Watching and ana- 
lyzing TV shows 

3. Improvising from 
situations 

U. Using visuals of 
st^ge sets and 
costumes 
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Grade 8 - Unit Summary: THE STOR* IN THE POEM (a) 



Major Objectives 


Content 


Key Activities 


Concepts 


Literature 


1. 


Writing an original 










ballad from a news- 


1. 


Narrative poetry has 


Various poems and re- 




paper article 




same fictional ele- 


cordings which illus- 


2. 


Re-writing a bal- 




ments as prose. 


trate narrative poetry 




lad as a short 


2. 


Plot is most impor- 


in three groups: folk 




prose narrative, a 




tant element in 


ballads, literary bal- 




group pantomime. 




narrative poetry. 


lads, and other narra- 




or a dialogue 


3. 


Folk ballads are 


tive poetry other than 


3. 


Reading various 




narrative poetry with 


ballads. Emphasis on 




poems to determine 




simple plot, one-di- 


relationship between 




the subject matter 




mensional characters, 


poetry and music. 




of narrative 




much compression, 






poetry 




simple metrical and 




H. 


Using up-dated 




rhyming schemes and 






versions of bal- 


lu 


refrain. 






lads to show how 


Literary ballads are 






current folk music 




by a known author who 






capitalizes on 




attempts to duplicate 






ballads which have 




form and structure of 






been popular for 


5. 


the folk ballad. 






years 


Metrical structure 




5. 


Improvising dra- 




of ballads is pat- 






matically the sit- 




terned after music. 






uations in various 


6. 


Rhyme reinforces 






poems 




stress . 




6. 


Identifying 


7. 


Not all narrative 






figures of speech 




verse is in ballad 




7. 


Identifying rhyme 




form. 






and rhythm patterns 
in narrative 


Skills 1 


Language 




poetry 








8. 


Comparing various 


Ability: 


Intonation system of 




interpretations of 






English as related to 




the same poem 


1. 


To interpret the 


poetry with emphasis on 


9. 


Examining humorous 




literal level of j 


rhyme and rhythm 




elements in narra- 




narrative poetry i 


typically found in 




tive poetry 


2. 


To recognize charac- 


narrative verse. 


10. 


Determining 




teristics of 


simpler aspects of 




author's purpose 




ballads , 


figurative language. 




in modem folk 


3. 

I 4 . 


To identify patterns 
of rhythm and rhyme 
To experiment in ! 

writing narrative ; 






songs 






verse * 










lb translate narra- 1 
tive verse into a , 
different genre 
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Grade 8 - Unit Summary: THE STORY IN THE POEM (b) 



[ Composition Activities 


Language Activities 


Multi-sensory j 

Activities 


— ■ ■ "1 

1. Writing limericks ! 

j 

2. Re-writing a ballad 
in prose 

3. Presenting a ballad 
as a pantomime or a 
dialogue 

U. Writing an original 
ballad .from a news- 
paper article 

5. Converting a prose 
story and a tune into 
a ballad 

6. Writing characteriza- 
tion from a specific 
point of view 

7. Explaining how an 
author uses contrast 
to treat a serious 
subject in a humorous 
manner 

8. Writing an original 
ballad and setting it 
to music 

9. Writing a sequel to or 
a parody of ballads 

i 

LO. Writing the prologue 
for a ballad using 
typical stress and 
rhyme scheme 

11, Writing couplets and 
quatrains 

L2. Writing original 
obituaries and/or 
classified advertise- 
ments about charac- 
ters in some of 
ballads read 


1, Reading to identify 
levels of diction 

2, Identifying regional 
and local dialects in 
modern folk ballads 

3, Showing how intona- j 
tion and sound 
patterns in poetry 
are related to 
music and not to the 
intonation system 

of English 

Identifying easy and 
hard rhyming words to 
show that ease of 
rhyme will dictate 
form 

$ e Showing how authors 
can overcome the 
necessity for forced 
rhyme by using sound 
repetitions of con- 
sonants and vowels 

■ . »jn 


1 0 Clapping to get 
feeling of and 
appreciation of 
rhythm 

2, Listening to 
records 

3, Viewing a film- 
strip 

k. Singing 

Improvising 
dramatic situa- 
tions 






Grade 8 - Unit Summary: 1 /HAT'S NEWS (a) 



Ifejor Objectives 



Concepts 

1. The scope of news 
coverage must be 
broad enough to 
appeal to people of 
varied tastes. 

2. All news is based on 
fact. 

3. TV, radio and maga- 
zines are sources of 
news for many people. 

1*. News items are check- 
ed for accuracy by 
variety of methods. 

3>. The "distance" of the 
writer from the event 
determines the final 
form of the news 
article. 

Skills 



Ability. 

1. To recognize the 
purpose of a news 
article 

2 . To differentiate 
between connotative 
and denotative mean- 
ing 

3. To distinguish be- 
tween factual and 
persuasive writing 



Content 



Literature 



Newspapers: 

Baltimore Sun 
Baltimore News American 
Afro-American 

Magazines 

Radio and Television 



Language 

The reporter selects 
words according to 
the purpose of his 
article. 

Words have connotative 
meanings. 

Synonyms can be 
effectively substi- 
tuted for overworked 
words. 

Adjectives and 
adverbs are used to 
clarify and to extend 
the meaning. 



Key Activities 



1 . Examining the 
feature stories to 
note variety, con- 
tent and value of 
articles to indi- 
vidual readers 

2. Discussing place- 
ment of big stories 

3. Comparing empha- 
sis and thorough- 
ness in various 
media 

U. Identifying 

sources and noting 
their reliability 

5. Identifying point 
of view 

6. Following an 
"active" or con- 
tinuing event 

7. Reading news everts 
to become acquaint- 
ed with news gath- 
ering, and prob- 
lems of keeping 
news current 

8. Examinining the 
editorial pages to 
identify style, 
content, and 
purpose 

9. Analyzing the 
style of sports 
writing 

10. Examining devices 
used in adver- 
tising 
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Grade 8 - Unit Summary: WHAT'S NEWS (b) 



Composition Activities 


Language Activities 


i'tfulti- sensory i 

Activities 


1. Writing an evaluation 
of an interview 

2. Re-writing a news 
story In narrative 
style . 

3 . Interpreting political 
cartoons 

U. Writing letters to j 

"advice columnists" 

Writing letters to 
the editor 

6. Writing original news 
stories, editorials, 
feature articles 


1, Distinguishing deno- 
tative and connota- 
tive meanings of 
words 

2, Distinguishing facts 
from opinions 

3, Recognizing propa- 
ganda 

li. Identifying tech- 
niques used by news- 
papers to influence 
readers 

Recognizing point of 
view 

6. Recognizing over- 
used expressions in 
sports writing 

7, Using verbs and 
adverbs effectively 


1. Listening to 
records while 
viewing a film- 
strip 

2 . Comparing TV} 
radio, newspaper 
and magazine 
reports of the 
same item 

3. Taking notes for 
a news story 
while listening 
to a tape and a 
television 
program 
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Grade 8 - Unit Summary: THE OUTSIDER (a) 



Major Objectives 


i Content 


Key Activities 


Concepts 


Literature 


1, Reading one or 






more novels which 


1. The Outsider is re- 


All genre - short stories, 


contain the out- 


jected or is a non- 


novels, dramas, poetry 


sider theme 


conformist by choice. 








Novels for Class or 


2, Reading short 


2. All persons have been 


Individual Reading: 


stories and plays 


outsiders at some time 




to note the re-r 




Outcast 


actions of the 


3. His circumstances are 


Durango Street 


outsider and of 


the result of internal 


Swiftwater 


the group 


drives or external 


To Beat A Tiger 




forces over which he 


The Witch of Blackbird 


3. Locating material 


has little control. 


Pond 


from mass media 






which relates to 


4. Authors treat the re- 




the outsider 


actions of the out- 




theme. 


sider and of the group 










4. Identifying curreit 


E>. The theme has been ex- 




songs which deal 


pressed in all genre. 




with the theme 


Skills 


Language 


fj. Discussing the out- 






sider theme in 


Ability: j 


Dialect 


panels and small 






groups 


L. To make critical eval- 


Levels of language 




uations 




6, Dramatizing se-' 




Form classes used 


lected episodes to 


2. To discover the pur- 


for effective 


appreciate the 


pose of the author 


description 


feelings involved 


3. To recognize deter- 


Meaning changes 




miners of character 


because we live in a 






world of process. 




i. To express feelings 






of sympathy or guilt 


Mhat is reported 




in writing 


depends on who is 






reporting. 




i 

i 

L 


n r~ 




1 
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Grade 8 - Unit Summary: THE OUTSIDER (b) 



Composition Activities 


Language Activities 


fauxi- sensory 
Activities 


1. Describing the feel- 
ings of the charac- 
ters in the stoxy 

2. Narrating an exped- 
ience with rejection 

3. Defining "prejudice" 

U. Rewriting material 
from a different 
point of view 

5. Writing an expository 
paragraph requiring 
reasons 

6. Comparing reactions 
of two characters 

7. Writing a paragraph 
of persuasion 

3* Explaining the need 
for scapegoats 


1* Discovering the 

connotative and deno- 
tative meaning s of 
terms 

2. Using verbs and nouns 
as descriptive agents 

3. Observing the author's 
use of imagery 

1*« Changing selected 
fiction from prose 
to dialogue 

5. Examining the author's 
use of syntax to 
create mood 

6. Identifying levels of 
language 


1. Listening to re- 
corded poetry to 
discover the musi- 
cal quality 

2. Dramatizing 
current social 
problems and story 
plots 

3. Listening to re- 
cordings to appre- 
ciate the depth of 
feeling and the 
dramatic effects 
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Grade 9 - Unit Summary: THE SENSES OF POETRY (a) 



... 

Major Objectives 


Content 


I " 

! Key Activities 


Concepts 

1. Poetry deals with 
any experience. 

2. Narrative poetry 
emphasizes human 
events; lyric poetry 
emphasizes feelings, 
emotions and percp- 
tions. 

3. Poetry is more reg- 
ularly patterned and 
compressed than 
prose. 

U. An image is an impres- 
sion or a mental 
picture. 

5e Poets use images to 
produce certain feel- 
ings in the reader. 

6. Inages are created by: 
direct statement, 
description, connota- 
tion and comparison. 

7. Japanese Haiku are 
imagistic and com- 
pressed. 

8. Poetry's effect de- 
pends upon the power 
of suggestion. 

Skills Ability: 

1. To recognize methods 
of producing Images 

2. To differentiate be- 
tween narrativo and 
lyric poetry 

3. To recognize poetic 
patterns 

U. To produce imagos 

based on actual exper- 
ience and observation 

5. To read poetry orally 

6. To paraphrase levels 
of meaning in a poean 


Literature 

Various types of lyric 
poetry, with emphasis 
on the Haiku as an 
example of compression 
of imagery in poetry 

Language 

Figurative language 
which produces imagery; 
emphasis on "The Word 
and the Meaning" 


1. Listening to re- 
cordings to iden- 
tify images and 
author's message 

2. Identifying 
difference be- 
tween prose and 
poetry 

3. Reading poems to 
identify patterns 
of repetition, 
imagery, and 
point of view 

k. Differentiating 
between narrativo 
and lyric poetry 

J>. Examining poems 
and popular songs 
to see how poets 
conpress words to 
create images 

6. Examining Haiku tc 
appreciate images 

7. Analyzing poems 
on different 
levels of meaning 



Grade 9 - Unit Summary: THE SENSES OF POETRY (b) 



Composition Activities 


Language Activities 


Multi-sensory 

Activities 


1. Writing haiku, free 
verse, couplets and 
quatrains from im- 
pressions and images 
suggested by students 

2 • Writing a poem as a 
news article 

3° Rewriting descriptive 
paragraphs as haiku 
or short poems 

Writing haiku using 
scene from a bedroom 
window as a basis 

5>« Writing original 

similes and metaphors 

6. Rewriting poems as 
short prose stories 


1. Differentiating 
between denotation 
and connotation of 
selected words 

2. Analyzing punctua- 
tion marks as sub- 
stitutes for the 
intonation system of 
oral English 

3. Analyzing form class 
words used to create 
images 


1. Viewing slides 

2. Examining pictures 

3. Listening to 
records 

Analyzing sensory 
images 
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Grade 9 - Unit Summary: A TOUCH OF HUMOR (a) 



Major Objectives 


Content 


Key Activities 


Concepts 


Literature 


1. Compiling and ex- 
hibiting items 


1. Material for humor is 


All literary genre and 


considered humor- 


everywhere; it is the 
treatment that makes 


mass media that use 
humor 


ous by students 


it seem funny, 

2. Humor develops out of 
character, situation. 


Major Works: 

Life With Father 


2. Preparing and de- 
livering humorous 
monologues 


and language. 

J3* The humorist uses ex- 
| aggeration and incon- 


(both essays and play) 


3 . Identifying 

sources of humor 
in TV and movie 
comedies 


gruity to create 






humor. 




E. Analyzing comedy 
records 


U. The humorous device 






is altered according 
to the genre. 




9 * Examining language 
as a source of 
humor 


f>. Different media nec- 






essitate different 
emphases. 




6. Studying the uses 
of exaggeration 


Skills Ability; 


Language 


7# Showing how humor 
is topical and 


1. To identify humor 


Clever use of language 


can becomo out- 


arising from charac- 
ter, situation , and 


is an important sourco 
of humor. 


dated 


language 

2. To identify humorous 
devices of exaggera- 
tion, incongruity and 
play on words in lit- 
erature and mass 
media 




8, Improvising drama- 
tic situations to 
show how bumbling 
characters, manip- 
ulated language, 
and exaggerated 
situations help to 
create humor 


3. To interpret humorous 
selections orally 




9. Comparing the 
essays and play. 
Life With Father, 
to see how the 
authors derive 
humor from lan- 
guage, situation, 
and character in 
differing genres 



o 

ERIC 
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Grade 9 - Unit Summary: A TOUCH OF HUMOR (b) 



o 

ERIC 



Composition Activities 



1. Writing a sketch of a 
major character 

2. Writing parodies of 
historical events or 
of serious poems 

3. Writing an amusing 
narrative account of 
a true incident 

li. Re-writing a "stripped” 
narrative in exagger- 
ated stylo 

5. Developing a typical 
family situation into 
a humorous episode 

6. Writing a humorous 
characterization of a 
friend 

7. Writing a humorous 
incident for TV or a 
comic strip 



Language Activities 



1. Analyzing excerpts 
from literature to 
see how sentence 
structure and diction 
can create humor 

2. Finding examples of 
anecdotes which use 
language, situation, 
or character to 
create humor 

3. Listing words or 
expressions which 
bring an automatic 
humorous reaction 

Coining words with 
humorous connotations 

5, Finding examples of 
play on words, in- 
congruity, and exag- 
geration in language 



1 . 

2 . 

з . 

и. 



l- sensory / 
Activities 



Listening to j 
humorous record- 
ings 

Viewing TV and 
movie shows 

Reading comic 
strips 

Making tape 
recordings 
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Grade 9 — Unit Summary: CLaSSIC/iL HEROES (a) 



Major Objectives 


Content 


Key Activities 


Concepts 

1. The epic is a long 
narrative poem telling 
of the deeds of a hero 
drawing upon national 
tradition. 

2. Classical heroes have 
common characteristics: 
noble or divine birth, 
supernatural powers, 
assistance from the 
gods, physical and 
moral courage, and 
achievement of honor 
through action. 

3. Adventures of the 
classical hero con- 
tain archetypal ele- 
ments: motifs, plots, 
and themes. 

U. The hero reflects and 
preserves the values 
of a culture. 

5. The medieval and clas- 
sical hero reflect the 
cultural values of 
their society, 

6. Heroes fulfill the 
need to embody ideals 
in human form, 

7. Greek stories of 
heroes are among the 
earliest stories in 
Western literature. 

Skills ability: 

1. To identify the 
common elements in 
character and adven- 
tures of the classi- 
cal heroes 

2. To interpret the rof- 
orencos to classical 
heroes in literature, 
art and science 

3. To recognize the char- 
acteristics of an epic 


Literature 
The Odyssey 

Stories of the follow- 
ing heroes: 

Theseus 

Perseus 

Heracles 

Jason 

Odysseus 

Language 

Origins of words and 
sayings in Grock 
mythology 

Characteristics of the 
epic style 

44 


1, Reading stories of 
the Greek heroes 
to learn character- 
istics of classi- 
cal heroes 

2, Reading The Odyssey 
as an epic portray- 
al of the classical 
hero 

3, Collecting stories 
from mass media of 
people who might 
be considered 
heroes of the 
modern world; sug- 
gesting how these 
might grow into 
myths 

U, Reporting on arche- 
ological findings 
in Agean Sea 
areas 

Searching for ref- 
erences to Greek 
heroes in art, 
music, business or 
science 

6. Comparing various 
typos of horoes to 
show their common 
characteristics 
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Grade 9 - Unit Summary: CLASSICAL HEROES (b) 



Composition Activities 



Language Activities 



Multi-sensory 
! Activities 



1. Writing a description 
of a modern machine, 
depicting it as a mon- 
ster that a hero 
might encounter 

2. Rewriting the story 
of "Jack and the Bean- 
stalk" portraying 
Jack as a classical 
hero; writing the 
story in the epic 
style 

3. Writing about an 
incident from school 
life, comparing it to 
one of the adventures 
of the heroes 

h» Writing an imaginary, 
"eye-witness" account 
of an arrival at King 
Minos* Palace 

5. Writing an account 
for the Scientific 
American , comparing 
the inventive genius 
of Daedalus with that 
of Thomas Jefforson 

6, Writing a parody of 
an epic with a cowboy 
as the hero* 

7 • Writing extended 
metaphors 



1. finding modem words 
derived from Greek 
roots 

2. finding examples of 
hyphenated words in 
Time magazine; notic- 
ing the influence of 
the epic style of 
writing 

3 . Giving descriptive 
epithets to present- 
day figures to note 
the effect it pro- 
duces in a news 
article or story 

k» Examining character- 
istics of tho epic 
style in a variety 
of selections 



1 . / Using filmstrips 

for background 
material on the 
milieu of the 
classical hero 

2 . Listening to 
dramatic versions 
of tho epics 

3. Viewing films of 
historic places 
described in epics 

U. Viewing filmstrips 
depicting scien- 
tific investiga- 
tions of the 
Ancient World 

5>. Visiting Walters 
Art Gallery 
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Grade 9 - Unit Summary: SPOTLIGHT ON PEOPLE (a) 



Major Objectives 


Content 


Key Activities 


Concepts 


People in the news in 


1, Viewing and dis- 




any mass media 


cussing TV shows 


1. People are fascin- 




about real people. 


atingo 


Biographical sketches 


2, Keeping a daily 


2, One can never know 


and essays in class 


record of people 


all about anyone. 


anthologies 


in the news 


3. What one learns 




3. ''Following" a 


about a person 


Biographies 


person in the news 


depends on purpose. 




for 3 or U weeks 


i media, and distance. 




U, Discussing the 


4 . Public interest is 




public Image of a 


transient. 




person 


5. Qualities exalted in 




9 * Discussing quali- 


spotlighted porsons 




ties admired in 


represent valuos of 




spotlighted people 


society. 




and the hero- 


6. Acclamation repre- 




making process 


sents hero-making 




6. Identifying admir- 


process. 




able qualities in 


7, Qualities of horoos 




subjects of essays 


contribute to changes 


Language - Semantic 


7, Discussing the 


in values held by 


Concepts: 


spotlighted per- 


society. 




son' s need for 


8. People who achieve 


Perceptions differ. 


privacy 


peimanance in spot- 




8, Discussing charts 


light are those 


Tho word is not the 


on Interesting 


whoso qualities are 


thing. 


People on TV 


idealized and 




9. Identifying the 


emulated. 


One nover knows all 


forces which shape 




about another. 


a person's image 


Skills Ability: 




10. Noting stereotyped 




Words have affective 


elements in public 


1, To distinguish 


functions. 


images 


between responsible 




U. Discussing reac- 


and irresponsible 


There are many ways of 


tions to and de- 


treatment of a 


describing people. 


mands of the 


public figure 




"Spotlight" 


2. To listen thought- 


Valid opinions are 


12. Comparing the 


fully, appreciatively 


basod on facts. 


effectiveness of 


critically 




TV and printed 


3. To look closely. 


Diction, dialect , and 


commercials 


objectively, and 


usage contribute to 


13. Reading and dis- 


with perception 


one's imago. 


cussing biograph- 


U. To recognize stereo- 




ios 


typed olements in 


Various propaganda 




nows about public 


techniques are used in 




figures 


commercials. 




J>, To synthesize infor- 






mation 


— 43 — 
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Grade 9 - Unit Summaxy: SPOTLIGHT ON PEOPLE (b) 



| Composition Activities 


Language Activities 


Iiulti-sensory 

Activities 


1. Keeping a personal 
journal about people 
in the news 

2 • Preparing annotations 
for an album of "New 
Acquaintances" 

3* Explaining reasons 
for admiring a public 
figure 

li. Writing about the 
"Qualities of the 
Modem Hero" 

Summarizing an inter- 
view with "An Unfor- 
getable Person" 

6. Write a description 
of a stereotyped char- 
acter 


1. Noting differences 
in recorded percep- 
tions 

2. Identifying "snarl" 
and "purr" words 

3. Noting the role of 
exaggeration in 
caricatures 

1*. Explaining connota- 
tions of certain 
words 

Noting subliminal 
messages 

6. Identifying propa- 
ganda techniques 
used in advertise- 
ments 


1. Using radio and 
TV as major 
sources of infor- 
mation 

2 • Preparing bulletin 
board on people 
class wishes to 
spotlight 

3. Listening to see 
how one's voice 
projects an image 

ii. In-class viewing 
of a variety of 
people on TV 

Observing inter- 
view techniques 

6. improvising be- 
havior of stereo- 
typed character 

7. Creating a caric- 
ature in any 
media 

8. Noting the Impact 
of the visual and 
auditory dimen- 
sions of TV 
commercials 

9. Making a cross- 
media analysis of 
a person in the 
spotlight 
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Grade 9 - Unit Summary: COMING OF AGE (a) 



Major Objectives 



Content 



Key Activities 



1. Reading novels in 
and out of class 



Concepts 

1. "Coming of Age" is a 
universal theme. 

2. The maturation test 
in primitive societies 
is physical^ in 
modern societies it 
is mental and emo- 
tional. 

3. Adolescents in all 
societies must pass 
certain trials 
before entering 
adult society. 

Skills Ability* 

1. To recognize varia- 
tions on the theme 

2. To recognize 
relationships among 
narrative 
elements 

3. To recognize rela- 
tionships between 
narrative elements 
and the theme 

I*. To determine the 

point of view and its 
effect on the devel- 
opment of the theme 

5. To recognize imagery 

6. To identify symbols 
and their functions 



Literature 



Short Stories 

Poems 

Essays 

Novels ; 

The Yearling 
Old Mali and* the Boy 
ijhon the Legends Die 
The Red Pony 



Language 

Levels and varieties of 
language 

Elements of style 

Connotative meanings 

Effectiveness of precise 
nouns and strong verbs 

Semantic concepts: 

You can’t tell all about 
a thing. 

Words mean different 
things to different 
people. 

What is reported de- 
pends on who is report- 
ing. 



2. Noting themes and ( 

variations in lit- 
erature and other '• 
art forms J 

3. Collecting poetry 
with ideas which 
might help youth 

U. Identifying themes^ 
conflicts, point 
of view of narra- 
tor, relevance, 
symbols 

£. Discussing matura- 
tion process 
today 

6. Comparing matura- 
tion today with 
that in primitive 
societies 

7o Noting the varied 
approaches of 
individual authors 
to the theme 

8. Improvising and 
discussing parent- 
child conflicts 
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Grade 9 - Unit Summary: COMING OF AGE (b) 



Composition Activities 


j Language Activities 


Multi- sensory 
Activities 


1. Writing expository- 

theme on "Compensa- 
tion" / 

t 

2, Writing anecdote / 

telling how "I learn- 
ed about my own j 

limitations and 
strengths" 

3« Rewriting a story 
from a different 
point of view in cap- 
sule form 

U. Writing a feature 
story about an 
emergency 

5, Explaining who is the 
central character in 
Old Mali 

6. Summarizing the plot 
of The Yearling 

7 • Comparing characters 

8. Narrating story of 
SLewfoot 

9. Writing a description 
of the family life of 
the Forresters 

10* Writing an interpre- 
tation 


| ^ 

1. Analyzing vivid 

images 

2. Noting relationship 
between vocabulary, 
sentence structure 
and style of writing 

3. Noting the problems 
caused by misunder- 
standings about 
language 

1|. Using context clues 
to meaning 

5. Interpreting symbols 


1. Noting coming of 
age theme in TV 
and movies 

2. Evaluating point 
of view, relevance, 
realism of presen- 
tation 

3. Noting themes and 
variations in 
musical selec- 
tions, in paint- 
ings 

1 ! 
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ADAPTATIONS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
PROGRAM FOR STUDENTS WITH VERBAL DIFFICULTIES 



Introduction 



Helping students who have difficulty with language has been a perennial 
problem for teachers of English — either because these students are verbally, 
"slow" and are uninterested in verbal skills or pleasures, or because they are 
victims of inappropriate curricula, inadequate materials, unsympathetic teachers, 
or simply teachers who are unable to deal with slow-moving classes. Perhaps the 
essential difficulty is that English is the most verbal of subjects, anil these 
students are "non-verbal" either in ability or inclination. 

In the past, we have attempted to help slow-moving students in English in a 
number of ways: (l) by promoting them on "effort," (2) by using a dual grading 

system, (3) by special grouping, (U) by providing lists of their general charac- 
teristics, (5) by providing lists of appropriate activities, (6) by providing 
rewritten materials, and (7) by writing units especially for these studehts. 

Evidently these procedures have not been adequate. Department chairmen and 
teachers continue to make more requests for help with slow pupils than for any 
other segment of the pupil population. Principals report increased concern with 
reading problems which are in many cases symptomatic of general communication 
breakdowns that affect the students' general performance in all school activi- 
ties — not merely in the English classroom. 

Two years ago a committee of junior high school department chairmen was 
formed to evaluate materials being produced for slow learners, to compile sug- 
gestions for specific units and activities submitted by classroom teachers, and 
to make recorunendati'dns for dealing with this problem upon the completion of the 
new junior high school courses in English in the summer of 1968. 

The English Office agreed that priority in junior high school English cur- 
riculum development should be given to the development of adaptations in the new 
program for students who were unable to participate in many of the activities. 

The committees appointed to undertake the task during the summers of 1969 and 1970 
included Morris Trent, chairman, Violet King, Rose Anna Kottler, Wesley Bone, 
Walter Gover, Robert West, Kathryn Bunkle, Bruce Gair, Paul Hester, James Huesman, 
Donald Marani and Laura Tidmarch. 

a 

This group explored many ways of providing useful printed material for 
teachers. The chairman of the committee visited each of the junior high schools 
to get first-hand reactions from teachers, department chairmen, and otner con- 
cerned personnel. The general consensus was that the existing program had 
enough interest — in concepts serving as centers of interest for literature 
activities and in certain types of oral and written language experiences — to 
warrant using it as the basis for adaptations in the program. Most people who 
were consulted felt that it would not be advisable to write new, separate units 
for these pupils. 

Therefore, the adaptations developed by this 1969 and 1970 committee are 
based on existing literature units, and they are included in the courses with 
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the regular units* "The Storyteller" for grade seven; "Not For the Timid" for 
grade eight; and "Spotlight on People" for grade nine. 

Guiding Principles For Making Adaptations 

A. ftrograms for slow learners should provide the following conditions* 

1. involvement of pupils in interesting activities* assignments* and 
projects for which positive recognition may be granted regardless 
of the reading problems involved. 

2. maximum opportunity for purposeful talk in plays* skits* improvisa- 
tions* small informal groups* discussion groups* programs and 
presentations of all kinds. 

3. maximum exposure to the most concrete and the most relevant of 
materials with emphasis on all appropriate audio-visual aids. 

1*. variations in activities that guarantee a change in student 
activity at least every thirty minutes. 

5. directions and activities that are highly structured with emphasis 
on simplicity of concepts, clarity of presentation, and repetition 
of desired content. 

6. maximum exposure to a variety of appealing books and written 
materials* together with the freedom to select or reject* praise 
or criticize* complete or leave unfinished without penalty. 

7. maximum opportunity to see* hear* and participate in school and 
community activities. 

8. a school routine whose activities* materials* and schedules are so 
similar to those of all other students that even the negative 
labeling sometimes associated with this type of special program 
will be reduced to an unavoidable minimum. 

9. a flexibility of scheduling that allows movement from one section 
to another as soon as changes in attitude, effort* and/or achieve- 
ment justify such a change. 

B. Slow learners need a teacher who has these qualities: 




1. the ability to recognize and use all that slow learners have 
learned from outside of school* from people* from mass media* 
and from life; 

2. an awareness that improvement in the slow learnerte self-image 
must be accomplished before improvement in learning can be 
expected; 

3. an appreciation of the importance of acceptance* encouragement* 
recognition* and reward to the development of the learning 
ability of slow learners; 

U. the ability to function as an adult but still maintain respect 
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and empathy for the slow learner's point of view and his 
personal commitment to that point of viewj 

5* the patience to listen silently and helpfully as slow learners 
struggle to form and express their ideasf 

6. the ability to devise plans which emphasize a type of doing, 
experiencing, talking, and friendly interaction for which 
slow learners can receive positive recognition) 

7* an awareness of the pupil's need to learn by other means if 
he cannot learn by reading; 

8. the ethical values and professional standards which produce 
mutual respect in the classroom; 

9. the ability to instill in each pupil a desire to learn and a 
sense of responsibility for his own education; 

10. the ability to apply all levels and types of evaluation in a 
positive, optimistic estimate of individual growth. 

The Nature of Phit Adaptations 

A, The committee agreed that less able students gain much needed security 
by being part of a school program that is as nearly similar to the 
"regular" program as possible. Furthermore, we believe that these 
students deserve opportunities to participate in a literature-centered 
program that has proven highly interesting to most students in junior 
high school. We know, too, that these boys and girls are able to make 
significant contributions to the program in spite of their various 
learning handicaps when teachers provide them with secure human rela- 
tionships, interesting activities, attractive surroundings, and multi- 
media reinforcements to the verbal materials that necessarily form 
the base of a verbal subject like English* 

B. Therefore, rather than change the basic concepts, or the unit topics, 
or the general way that these ideas are written or talked about in 
class, these adaptations were made in the following wayss 

1* The word "experience" has been substituted for "activities" as a 
way of underscoring the need to have students "live, n feel, and 
internalize the program rather than sit in a removed, detached, 
seemingly rejected position and tolerate the program as it drifts 
by. A classroom activity can be an "experience" — as the word 
is used here — only when students are at the center, noticeably 
affected, involved, concerned, participating, and contributing. 

2. Purposeful student talk is one major desired outcome for most of 
these experiences, since talking about something offers significant 
evidence of some degree of involvement. Arranging, stimulating 
and/or provoking this kind of experience for slow learners requires 
an approach that has been written into these adaptations in the 
following wayss 

a. introductions and transitions are often accomplished by 
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encouraging "student talk" about something interesting 
and familiar to them. 

b. simple e::ercisoo are included after most experiences to give 
every student at least a few things to say. Teachers are urged 
to use these and to develop others to provide a foundation, a 
starting point, a non-threatening, easy but relevant step neces- 
sary to get reluctant, uncertain slow learners past the fear of 
being wrong or rejected. Cnee purposeful talking has begun, 

the skillful teacher can take the class as far beyond these 
simple exercises as the students 1 interest will allow. These 
adaptations will be a dismal failure if the teacher uses these 
or flinrtiflr -exercises as dead-end, written busy work . 

c. whenever possible, teachers are urged to encourage small group 
talk — planning, listening, searching, dramatization, answer- 
ing, and anything else that places students at the center of 
the communication process. 

3. Though reading must be a basic way of acquiring "academic" learning, 
it presents such academic difficulties to most slow learners that 
teachers of these classes must always be looking for other possibil- 
ities. In these adaptations, slow learners gain access to signifi- 
cant experiences by the following procedures i 

a. listening to teachers read all or parts of difficult materials. 

b. listening to teachers summarizing and paraphrasing slow moving 
and difficult sections. 

c. listening to tapes, records, and radio. 

d. viewing television, filmstrips, pictures, and films. 

e. observing objects, plays, and student improvisations . 

f. reading high-interest, controlled- vocabulary material. 



U* The approach to writing must be somewhat different from the approach 
used with more able students. Slow learners generally suffer their 
most intense feelings of frustration and inadequacy when confronted 
by the many possibilities of failure and rejection built into the 
traditional, red-penciled, "say it ny way cr not at all" writing 
assignment. The concern for "correctness" as a goal in writing must 
be made subordinate to a concern for the message itself. Interest 
in valid ideas must take precedence over helping students to achieve 
a literary style. Their writing experience therefore is used as 
another means of encouraging word usage, and another way of sharing 
ideas and getting positive recognition. These adaptations include 
the following kinds of writings 

a. original endings to be read to the class 

b. original stories to be read and discussed 



imaginary stories and situations 
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OVERVIEW OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



The language units in junior high school are brief, exploratory, 
long-range activities that introduce students to concepts and 
skills in three linguistic areas: (1) "general coranunication; " 

that is, the place of language in the total discourse-centered 
comuinications context of sender of message ("I* 1 )* message 
and receiver ("you") in relation to the external world and the 
language code; (2) dialect and usage; and (3) language structure - 
including phonological, morphological, and syntactical concepts. 
These three types of short units appear at all three grade levels 
of the junior high school program, in ascending orders of logical 
relationship or difficulty. Although there is no special time 
slot for placement of units during the year, there is a recom- 
mended sequence of learnings, with the general communications 
units placed first. Ideally, all units riiould be explored during 
the first semester, to allow a longer period of application and 
reinforcement during the total year. 

The units are written so that they may be taught with a minimum 
number of pupil texts and teacher references. The grammar 
emphases within the structure units, moreover, are based on 
areas of grammar for above-average, average, or slow sections. 
Grammar materials are basically resources for teachers rather 
than pupil texts. Pupil texts for all but advanced sections 
will be selected for their usefulness in general language, 
dialect, and usage units rather than for the teaching of grammar. 



GRADE SEVEN 



Geirral Communications Unit: LANGUAGE IN COMMUNICATION 

Cor.co;>ts 



1. Cbmmunication is the transfer of moaning from one person to another. 

2. All communication involves a sender of messages) a receiver of 
messages) and the message itself. 

3. Tho message may be communicated in various ways; and although each 
way of communicating has certain advantages in some situations, 
language is the most effective and conmonly used way of ccranuni- 
cating. 

b. Language has two forms — spoken and written. 

a. Spoken language is primary. 

b. Written language is an inexact representation of speech. 

Dialect and Usage Unit: YOU AND YOUR DIALECTS 

Concepts 

1. A dialect is the variation in the fora of a single language 

characterized by differences in punctuation, vocabulary , and 
grammatical patterns. ' 

2. Everyone varies his dialect according to his age, education, 
purpose, the person to whom he is spea king or writing, and the 
nature of the occasion. 

3. Members of a particular vocation, avocation, or social group have 
their own ways of speaking, ways that are called ” jargon". 

Structure Unit: THE SIGNALLING SYSTEMS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Concepts 

1. The basic grammatical signals in English are provided by its sound 
system, the positions of words in groups, the classifications of 
words by their forms, and associated structure (or function) words. 

2. The sound system of English is composed of approximately thirty-five 
separate sounds — vowels and consonants — and an into national 
system where different degrees of stress, levels of pitch, and vary- 
ing durations of pauses operate together to transmit meaning to 
listeners. 

3. The four major fora classes are nouns, verbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs. They may be classified by using a number of different 
clues to identification. 

!i. Form classes have lexical meaning* that is, they refer to things in 
the real world. Structure (or function) words show relationships 
among other words; they refer to things in the language system 
itself. 

Sentences are recognized in speech bv typical intonation patterns. 
Sentences are groups of words that usually contain a noun-verb re- 
lationship that acts as a subject-predicate combination. The posi- 
tion of nouns and verbs in the sentence deteimines the sentence 
"pattern” • The basic form of a sentence is a statement. Other kinds 
of sentences are formed by changing the basic statement patterns, or 
modifying them in some way. 
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QRADE EIGHT 



General Communications Unit: 'WORDS AND THINGS 

Concepts 

1. Words arc not things and have no meaning in themselves. Meaning 
results from associating sounds with things, ideas, and experiences. 

2. Words are not the only means of communicating ideas and feelings. 

3. The denotation of a word is its most litoral, most generally agreed 
upon moaning. The connotation of a word is the special meaning 
individuals attribute to a word because of pleasant or unpleasant 
associations with it. 

U. Words classify things, feelings, and experiences according to 
various levels of abstraction. 

Dialect and Usage Unit* REGIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL DIALECTS 

Concepts 

1. A regional dialect represents variations in pronunciation, 
vocabulary, and grammar which occur in different regions of the 
country. 

2. There is no "standard" American English dialect. "Standard" 
spoken English is that regional dialect that is used by the 
majority of educated people in any given region. 

3. Authors make use of regional dialects to lend authenticity to 
their stories and characterizations. 

U. The mass media provide excellent opportunities to "observe" a 
number of different regional dialects. 

Structure Unit: WRITING CODES AND SYMBOLS 

Concepts 

1. A code is a systematic attempt to represent meaning by using 
graphic (wr5.tr rn) : „ nbols . Only those users who understand the 
s;,~bcli of tie coco are able to unlock its nos sag a. 

2. Alphabets are systems of graphic symbols to represent words, 
c ants ■ or id vis. 

3. The English writing system uses an alphabet with twenty- six letters 
to represent over thirty- five speech sounds. Some letters repre- 
sent several different sounds; emetines, however, the sane sound 
is reer-'sented by oUiferevt lev-vrs. 

U. lone r v vtuacion i~ an at /, pt be represent the pitches, stresses, 
ar.d pauses of speech in vi icing. 
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ORADE SEVEN 

Unit Cnct LANGUAGE CHOICES IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

Concepts 

1. Ihc purposes of the speaker or irriter, tho person being addressed, 
and the situation in which coraiuni cation takes place are the main 
factors influencing language choices. 

2. The tray in which the message is received is influenced not only by 
the clarity of word choice but also by the tone in which the message 
is delivered* 

3. Adopting a particular point of view from which to speak or write is 
most important in conveying a message clearly and with appropriate 
"slant* " 

Lj. The advertiser and news reporter must make linguistic choices 
related to their purposes — the advertiser, of persuasion; the 
reporter, of accurate dissemination of news. 

5. Choices between "standard" and 'Lon-standard" usages are related 
to situations and purposes rather than to an absolute standard 
of 'grammatical" correctness. 

Unit Drat LANGUAGE CHOICES IN READING AilD WRITING LITERATURE 

Concepts 

1. The problems of language choice faced by writers of poems and 
essays are s imilar to those faced in everyday communication 
situations. 

2. Interpreting tone in literature involves the use of certain 
language clues that reveal the writer's attitude toward his 
subject and his readers. 

3. The structure of the sentences in literature help readers 
analyze the writer's style. 

li« Sentences in poetry obey 'L.e same graianatical "rules" as those 
in prose; the poet's choices in sentence structures are, however, 
limited by his need to make sense within the rhythmic and rhyme 
pattern of his poetic pattern. 

Unit Three: UNITING MORE VERSATILE SENTENCES 

Concepts 

1. Changes in the structure of sentences often affect the meaning, 
the tone, the completeness and the clarity of the message. 

2. Movable word groups afford opportunity for sentence variety and 
emphasis • 

3. Basic sentence patterns (kernel sentences) may be manipulated— 
to convey more complex or more concise ideas— by combining, 
modifying, or expanding. 
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Characteristi c ^ of Good Instruction In English 

1. Ihc goat of all education is to devolop thinking ability so that pupils 
bocono jonpotc.at in handling ideas. Instruction in Ehglish should 
cmphasl :o comnuni cation, both understanding tho meaning as the speaker 
or author intended and developing one’s own thinking so that it may be 
conmuni'jatcf! clearly to others. 

2. Pupils lrcd instruction in ideas first, Theso ideas should be important 
to youtn and worthy of class consideration. Uio ideas may come from 
in-schcol learning experiences, from personal experience, from the real 
conccn s of youth, from cultural affairs, and from significant issues 
in contemporary life. Only when pupils have a working knowledge of a 
significant body of idoas should they be concerned with the form in 
which the ideas should be expressed. 

3. The v.irious media of mass communication as well as the cultural activities 
of the metropolitan community should be used to motivate, to make concrete 
and meaningful, and to enrich all facets of the Qiglish program. 

U. The sequence for learning language skills is: listen, talk, read, then 
write. Oral activity, often in small groups, and improvised dramatic 
activity are excellent initiatory steps for learning, whether to read 
or to write. At all stages of the learning process, encourage pupil 
talk. Remember that no one understands what he is reading unless the 
material read relates in some way to his experience, and that no one can 
write better than he can talk. 

5. The habit of reading for pleasure and information must be developed by 
the junior high school years or it will probably never be developed. 

The teacher’s responsibility is to know the reading levels and interests 
of each pupil and to use then in recoranending literary selections. 

6. Interest in reading can be promoted if the teacher and pupils together 
build a classroom library of reading materials. The items selected 
should be on various subjects and should serve the range of reading 
levels found in the class. 

7. In developing reading skill and interest, the teacher should become 
acquainted with the increasing abundance of materials on the market 
and should use the expert help available in the corrective reading 
teacher and the school librarian. 

8. Literature which presents an honest picture should be used to develop 
understanding of the Hysterics of life. If pupils road first for 
literal meanings, secondly for implied meanings, and lastly tc sense 
the quality of the writing, they will grow in f.ieir ability to think 
intelligently and to appreciate that which is good both in life and 
in literature. 

9. Pupils should be encouraged but not required to memorize some poetry. 
Memorization is easy after pleasant class experiences with poetry which 
include some choral reading. 

10. A cumulative record of each pupil’s recreational reading should be main- 
tained and used for reading guidance. These records should be passed 
from grade to grade* 
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11. Instruction should holp pupils soo the richness and potentialities of 

the shglish .languago Instead of making them fool uncomfortable and guilty 
in ficir uso of it. 

12. Pupi lS should be motivated to better lcvols of language uso through 
observation of levels and varieties of lenguago followed by the develop- 
ment of generalizations about which languago is most effective. 

13. Language is oral, therefore, instruction in good usago must bo primarily 
tho formation of habits on an oral lovel. 

111. Pupils need to understand that to perform effectively as human beings 
each needs a "wardrobe" of languages. 

15 * Instruction should make pupils aware that languago changes constantly 
and that the dictionary can only record the changes. 

16. Pupils need to learn to express themselves orally first. Extensive 
practico in developing their thinking and expression orally, whether in 
informal class discussions or in more formal presentations, is prerequi- 
site to all writing whether expository, descriptive, or narrative. 

17. The content used for instruction should demand ever higher levels of 
achievement in thinking, in organizing, and in expressing and should be 
diversified sufficiently to develop various kinds of coranunication skills. 

18. Mast composition work should be done in class under the teacher’s super- 
vision. This includes all aspects of composition: tho actual writing, 
the proofreading, the evaluation of the writing, and the revision. 

19 . Remember that research has proven, repeatedly, that instruction in formal 
grammar does nothing to improve either oral or written communication. 

Able pupils enjoy learning grammar as a system but profit from this 
knowledge only when tho teacher methodically toaches them how to use 
each grammatical concept to clarify the moaning of their own speaking 
and writing. 

20. The accepted conventions of manuscript foim, of the mechanics of writing, 
and of usage should bo required in all written work. 

21. Cumulative folders of each pupil's written work should be kept and used 
for self-evaluation and pupil- teacher conferences periodically through- 
out the year. 

22 e Spelling instruction should be a routine matter* The enphasis should be 
placed on learning generalizations which the pupils can apply to conmon 
spelling demons and to words they use in their own writing. 

23. Instruction for slow learners should bo based on their present and 
anticipated needs in work and social life. 

2U. Effective English instruction should increase tho pupils* ability to 

learn in other subject areas. Moreover, the English teacher should share 
with other teacners the responsibility for helping pupils prepare talks, 
reports, and short compositions required in other subjects and necessitated 
by participation in the general activities of the school. 
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25* Teachers must not only analyze standard test results to determine areas 
needing enphasis, but they should also devise evaluation techniques for 
important facets of the English program which, boing difficult to test, 
arc not evaluated adequately at present. 

26, The ultimate test of English instruction is what happens to tho pupil: 

his improved sclf-concept becauso ho handles his language more effectively: 
his motivation for continued inprovement in communication skills* his 
habit of reading for information and ploasuro* and his need to evaluate 
the beauty, tho honesty, and tho accuracy of what he hears and reads. 
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chads asm tmAtuma lucc^oi; units 



Qcnml Cttnnoni cation# tfolti UMKJ43E IN OOMONIUHON 
Introductory Mo tog to the Toucher 

The purpoaa of this unit la to present to the students some of the nost 
fundamental concepts about the nature of cosnunlcatlon and to explore the 
relntlcnahlp of languago as a comuni cation "code" to tho other Zorns of trans- 
mitting ldoas and feeling. The unit Is Intended to make explicit some of the 
concepts underglrdlng tho entire Bigllsh program, as reprosentod schematically 
In tho chart belovt 



Tho Ibtal Communications Context 



The Communicator 
( spoaker , writer, 
first person, "I”) 

i 



PURPOSE 

Communicator is activat- 
ed by a felt purpose 
(informing others; per- 
suading; observing 
social conventions, 
self -expression; order- 
ing experience) 



I- 



VARIABLES 

Time, setting 
Nature of audience 
Resources of the 
communicator 
(education, experience, 
environment) 



Tho Message 
(speech, written 
mossage, drawing, 
the third person. 



etc. 

"it”) 



The Interpreter 
(listener, reader, 
second person, "you") 



I 



I 



i 



CONTENT 




FORM 


drawn from 




(dialogue. 


life (actual 




discussion, 


observation, 




drama, poem. 


experience, 




report, 


reports of 
life, read- 
ings, etc.) 




etc.) 


\ 




/ 



PURPOSE 

desire to be informed, 
pleased, persuaded, 
convinced, comforted 



VARIABLES 
Time, setting. 
Limitations and needs 
in terms of own. 



I 



CODE 

Linguistic or non- 
linguistic 
Grammatical (word, 
sentence, pp.) 
Metaphoric (word- 
reality) 



RESPONSE 

Reaction to the message 
(oral, written, emotional, 
physical, "acted", 
intellectual, etc.) 




t 



The entire English program is considered as part of the total communication 
context of human experience. Language is, of course, the principal means of 
communicating with which English as a subject is concerned, but other types of 
communication systems must also be included, especially if they overlap with 
the verbal communication systems. (As, for example , visual communication over- 
laps with verbal in face-to-face communication, television, films; and as 
gestures and pantomime are used as substitutes for or supplements to words.) 
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A. CcaronicAtico li th« (noifer of w a n i n g firm on* person to Another* 

8. All communication involves a sender of neiMgea, « receiver of moosec*** 
and the neeeage Itself • 

C. The nos sage nay be coononlCAted In various ways; and although each way 
of oonmmleatlng has certain advantages in some situations* language Is 
generally the most effective and coanonly used way of communicating 
nooning. 

Dm Language has two forms — spoken and written. 

a. Spoken language Is primary. 

b. Written language Is an Inexact representation of speech. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 



Generalization A: Communication Is the transfer of meaning from one person to 

another. 



1. Consider the situation where two people who speak different languages are the 
only survivors of a shipwreck. They find themselves stranded on an uninhab- 
ited island; their survival depends upon their ability to work together; but 
in order to cooperate, they must find some way to communicate. List and 
discuss the various possibilities that would be available to them as they 
attempt to 

signal for help 
get food 
build a shelter 
store water 

build a raft or small boat 
defend themselves against animals 

In what ways might they have used all these "non-verbal" means of communi- 
cating: gestures, objects, articles of clothing, sounds, signs? 

2 . To show that ideas may be communicated in many ways set up the following 
situations in class and ask what, ideas , if any, are being communicated. 

a. Have a boy wink at a girl 

b. Draw an imaginary square in the air 

c. Have a group of students clap their hands 

d. Have someone hold his head 

e. Have someone nod his head 

f. Have a boy give a girl a bouquet of flowers 

g. Show pictures of people in unusual dress 

What methods of communicating were used in each instance? What are the 
possible "meanings" for each? „ 

3. Consider the effectiveness of bodily movement's in communicating a message. 

An infant, for example, communicates solely by means of his body. Discuss: 

a. How does an infant tell his mother that he is hungry? that he is 
pleased? that something hurts? Etc. 
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b* b« m tbt aether tmnni c i U with tlM ttfialY 

o. few 4 dm the bwbjr l«n the ■—day or Du aotte't ae««m*? 

d. How 4dm the mother to** that the infant underetemde the rmm(«? 

«• Which of the bodily bovcmbU QMd In co w ml eating a wa«|o la the 
Infant likely to continue oelng m> after he hae learned to talk? 

All people coaaonleate ty geetoroe aneh noro than we on— itmly realise. What 
weaning do tho following bodily wot— ante usually c on vey? Can you add oxxj 
other gestures to the list? 

a* a frown 
b* a ahrug 

o. a mail —He (bmoacnent) 

d. an :pen-mouthed anile 

e. a puckered nose 

f • dilated pupils (Interest enthusiasm) 

g. thumbs down 

h. waving hands 

Dogs use a number of Instinctual movements to communicate • What meaning do 
the following bodily movements convey? Can you add others to tho list? 

a. wagging tall 

b. tail between logs 

c. ears forward 

d. teeth bared 

♦ 

1*. Suggest all the ways In which communication can take! place without speech* 
Develop a brief list of examples, such as bells, raiding of hands, and 
applause. For further understanding of non-verbal communication, read 
Chapter 3 in Pel, All About Language * Look for the following kinds of 
informations 

a. visible signals 
b* audible signals 
c* gestures 

According to Pei, why is speech considered "the best, simplest, easiest, 
most convenient way of transferring our thoughts to others"? 



£ . List five examples of the following kinds of communication you have 
observed today: 

a* sounds (not words ) 
b* pictures 
c* gestures 
d. signals 

What "meaning" was communicated in each instance? 

6. If we agree that for communication to occur, some intentional "meaning" must 
be transferred from one parson to another then we might assume that words 
communicate better than gestures, objects or signals* This is not always 
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*. &*pOM yoxxr Ur.cfcw werw to toll you to "ferine* • loam tdeiatifl 
uwi tin pop lor feorauo,* (ferine ****** pencil and pepor hero.) Or 
e^ppoM your principal mrc to «y, Mllaa ehoa reuo.* (Oo hone.) 

^jhAt would you do? Mould you bo able to met to bio eoonurJL cation? 
Why or why not? Why i* the "mccaLrig* of language not always tranj- 
f erred Into actual communication? 

b. What do thooo two comb in atio n* of let tors "noon" to you - "pain" and 
"lit"? Now suppose you were a Frenchman who know no Bifllah. What 
W *wanine* would bo transferred? (pain - "brood"! lit - "bed"). 

c. Even ono's own language does not always communicate moaning. What, 
for ex am ple, do these sentences moan? 

(1) Fulglnous composition la concomitant with conflagration. 

(Whore there 1 e smoko, there's fire.) 

(2) A prodigious aggregation of manus renders operosoness lovitativo, 
(Many hands make light work. ) 

(3) A fibrillous concatenation effected antic ipatively precludes 
nonary Iteration. (A stitch In time saves nine.) 

Why would a listener or reader fall to get the m ean ing? 

d. A very tired and forgetful college professor is reading from his 
worn, ancient notes to students who are carefully copying his every 
word into their notebooks. The professor is actually tliinklng about 
a trip that he took years ago while the students are thinking about 
the fun they will have when this class is over* 

(1) Draw a diagram of this situation showing the flow of Informa- 
tion from the teacher's notes to the students' notebooks. Show 
why no real communication occurred. 

(2) Respond to the following true-false exercise to explore the 
effectiveness or lack of effectiveness in the above situation: 

(a) Since the students copied every word, they probably 
learned and remembered everything. 

(b) The lack of questions indicated that the students were 
learning. 

(c) Communication was effective because the situation included 
a sender, a message, and a receiver. 

(d) Since communication takes place only when there has been a 
a transfer of understanding from one mind to another, this 
situation illustrates good communication. 

(3) Draw a second diagram showing the flow of the message when the 
professor really does communicate with his students. 

. 1 - 1 * 
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■Co»wnie*t.t©*3. doe* not take place unlcj« «n Intentional meaning 1* tma*- 
f erred from, art* person to enotiner.* 



«li ccnmonlcAtlon Involve* * tender of neeeaf**, e receiver o 
no*— te*i and ttoo *c«mw ltedf* 



Generalisation Ss 



3 



1* Recall and Hat all the coomonl cation •ltuatlon*, verbal and non-verbal, that 
normally occur In a school day each a* morning greeting*, bells, homework 
assignment* on chalkboard, as well as announcements over the intercom. Be 
sure each situation Includes person consunl eating , a message, and a receiver. 
Contribute to a class chart, similar to the follo win g t 

The Communication Process 



PERSON OOMMUNICAT3NO ] 


| MESSAGE 


RECEIVER 









2, Ditto or list the following situations on the chalkboard and have students 
identify the missing element of the communications process (communicator, 
message, receiver) 

a. A letter stamped and written but lying on the hall table 

b. A TV set turned on in an empty room 

c. An American listening to a Russian language broadcast on a short- 
wave radio 

d. A teenager calling a girl friend and finding the line busy 

e. A young girl waiting for someone to ask her to the prom 

f . A family looking at a TV set which has no sound 

g. An arrow on a tree in the middle of a deserted forest 

\ 

3* Select and observe caref ully five to ten situations that occur outside 

school, in which some message is clearly conveyed from one person to another. 
Try to find one in which not a word is spoken, another where some object or 
signal is the "code” used to convey the meaning, and still another where a 
combination of words and gestures or signals are used. State what the 
"message" is in one sentence, and identify the sender and th^ receiver of 
each message. Join a small group of your classmates to compare results, 

k» Sometimes all three elements of a communication situation are present — a 
sender of a message, a message, and a receiver, yet no "meaning" is trans- 
ferred from the sender to the receiver. Participate in a discussion to 
discover some of the reasons for such a breakdown in communication. Consider 
factors involving the persons communicating as well as the code used. Ex- 
amples of such situations might be a parent telling a young child to pick up 
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Ms root, «£«& ac ob***v*U* remits 0/ %n untrlit a*J*iA* a 

IWneisnaA te-w to find Hi* m y Ajnraad -|a f&rtii or a ttcmftr trying to 
cxfdala to his mother «tgr ho *heml<* bo. tltontd to stay out until aldniyht 
on week night ej or * broker (jplalnlng the stock market to a ftw-yur old, 
or n Cockney talking to a noorimtion Indian. & which cam* m« the code 
inappropriate? In which vat tho message Honed out’*! Why? 

5 . Identify tho ecsmmlcAtor, tho 00*0040, odd thio receiver in 0 cartoon, a TV 
commercial, a short story, a song, a tclcgr^n. 



Generalisation Ct Tho message may bo eonnunicataiin various wJSJ and olihougi 

each way of comunicatlng bo* certain advantage* in some 
situation*, language is generally the moot effective and 
commonly uaod way of communicating meaning* 



1. Tho vehicle used to convey a message is usually referred to ns a kind of 
signalling system; tho signals may bo of different kinds — physical move* 
wonts, facial expressions, objects, and sounds, Not all tho sounds arc 
"language* sounds; oomo are "noises” that convey o moaning such a© sighs, 
groans, laughter, grunts. Speech, or language, is the signalling system 
most frequently used by humans; it is, in fact, the ability to spook that 
sots man off from all tho other animals. Tho signals, whatever they are, 
are roforred to as the "code" by which a mossago is sent. Probably tho 
oldest kind of signalling system is that of gesturing • How would gestures 
be used to convey meaning In thoso situations ? 

a. You are in a car with another cor close behind you on the express- 
way; both you and your follower arc travelling well over fifty miles 
an hour. Suddenly a truck pulls out from your right, and he appears 
to be unable to slow down when he notices he is crowding you over 

to the mid-strip. To whom do you conmunicate? What gestures do you 
use? What objects? 

b. You are walking through the woods accompanied by a deaf friend. You 
see a copperhead, and wish to communicate tho idea of danger to the 
friend. What movements do you use to do this? 

c. You are a spectator at a ball game, too hoarse from cheering to utter 
a sound. A runner (of your team) on second begins a steal to third, 
and you are afraid he cannot make it, What movements convey your 
"message" to him and the other spectators? 

Why would language be inappropriate for use as a code in the situations 
just described? Think of other situations where gestures are still 
used as the basic way of conveying meaning, 

2. Many gestures become "conventional," that is, their use become habitually 

associated with a particular situation. Such a gesture is the handshake of 
greeting, or the wave of the hand that signals "goodbye." Even these types 
of signals become misunderstood, however, if the situation in which the 
gesture is used is not identified properly. A pointing thumb might be used 
by a hitchhiker to convey one meaning; and that same gesture is used in 
baseball to indicate that the runner is out. Contribute to a class list of 
conventional gestures. Which of these may be used as signals of meaning in 
different situations? Why do they succeed as communication? How might they 
be misinterpreted by those who are unfamiliar with the context of each situ- 
ation? c s 
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• «#• lMm4 In tk» lut activity that Ux w a n i ng o i gee tans a w e ft a* etgml* 
wurt b* ipiitf «gwn tor been iht Matter am rccwiwr of maatMgaa If Uugr arts 
to b« suctsssful cotes for wate *U« of nooning. Which of tiw following 
types of gesture* la not Int ended to be a eoimAtlonal signal — a boy 
oeratchlog hla head, and a Soy nodding hl» hood? 01 vo other examples of 
gesturoc iduch aro stellar In kind bat which aro contrasting pairs of 
gestures; one algnalo n oo n i n g to concon* else, and the other Is a gesture 
that is Tuoanlnglcoa* as communication. 

li. What kind of code la "officially" usod In tho following eltuatlona or places? 

a. football or baseball garnet 

b. lifeguard drills 
e • train depots 

d. air terminals, to signal take-offs and landings 

0. emergencies such as fire drills 

Which of these ccdos use gesture? Which uso objocts? Which use 
langungo? t/hich uso combinations? What messages arc conveyed? Discuss 
with tho class tho reasons that some non-linguistic codos aro more 
effoctive than langungo in certain situations. 

I 

5. List the following situations and discuss which method of communication 
(pantomime, pictures, words, signals) would bo most effoctive. Noto how 
often words are tho most effoctive method, especially whon the 
communicator wishes to transcend time and placo. 

a. trying to hitchhike a ride 

b. describing last summer's vacation 

c. explaining how to make a bird feeder 

d. telling mothor you're hungry 

e. tolling favorite joke 

f. Convincing people that one political candidate is better than the 
other 

g. persuading an orchestra to play softer 

h. tolling the pitcher to throw a fast ball 

1. informing everyone that you wish to leave $1,000 to the school 
j. getting a person out of the path of onrushing train 

6. Sometimes meanings are communicated better by pantomime and pictures than by 
words. Discuss with your classmates the most effective method of communica- 
tion for each of the situations named here: 
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Situation 1, 
Situation 2 . 
Situation 3* 
Situation !;• 
Situation 5, 



Teacher trying to get student to pick up trash 
Student trying to persuade another to loan his sweater 
Introducing one person to another 
Getting child to move out of way of an automobile 
Describing the horror of a war scene in a movie 



7. 



Suppose you wanted to convey a message to someone about someone who is not 
here; or suppose you wanted to explain the historical cause of an event. 

What is the only code you know of that would do the job? Language makes it 
possible to talk about things that are not present at the time the message is 
being conveyed. It also makes possible the discussion of abstract things 
called "ideas •" Think of some messages you have conveyed recently that could 
only have been conveyed by using language. 




a. ktk * § al#o hm ee—BinitBC «»(iai U»« a** "toa-UAtfOavtcj 1 * &aai U. 

UX 9 do net talk* (hmt Ulktof to a eoodUiened re ee o n ee to * tltuat ioaj 
U 1« net like txmm epeeeh.) Hepert on tke cewmtoaUom qr»«*» of pur- 
potec#, tw> 4 , dunkcyt, or mm* other animal. aftor yew hava given and heard 
a few report# , decuee reaeon# that •clanttot* are intereoted in a n i m a l 
ccmmleatlcn* What can they loom about the difference between their ways 
of cosnmleaUng and the essentially human way, tpeech? 

9. There art some ait oa t i oB# when people talk to each other, not to ccnmmlcato 
a neooAfo, tot because silence night be considered unfriendly or asocial. 
Typical of ouch situations arc parties and casual nestings on the street. 

Can you none ary other#? What do people usually talk about in situations 
like the one# named? (the weather, one's health, vacations, etc.) What is 
the purpose of tho talk? Why are the m e ssag es unimportant? 

10* Culminate your study of tho ways In which message# nay bo communicated by 
discussing theso questions t 

a. What do all codes have in cannon? 

b. Kamo somo situations where a gesturing code is moro effective than a 
linguistic ono« whore a code using objects as signals is effective. 

c. What coraounlcation purposes do oach code serve bost? 

d. What conditions must exist for a codo to bo "understood" and used 
effectively? 

Generalization D. Language has two forms , spoken and written. Spoken languago 

is primary; written language is an Inexact representation of 
speech. 



1. Read Chapters I, II, and IV in Pei, All About Language . (Note* If only a 
few copies of this book are available, convert this activity to a small - 
group report.) Then discuss theso questions: 

(Ch. I) 

a. What theories about the origins of speech does the author give? 

b. What is the difference between mere sounds and actual speaking? 

c. What are the uses of language that Pei lists? Name at least two 
situations for each use in which you have been a speaker or listener 
during the past day or two. 

d. What does Pei say about the advisability of people trying to "remake" 
their language? What choices are open to you in the use of language 
that he advises you to understand? 

(Ch. II) 

e* Summarize the material on the development of man's ability to speak. 
What differences between man's speech and animal communication 
systems are mentioned? 

f . Animals are able to imitate human speech sounds, yet they cannot be 
said to be speaking. How does the human ability to manufacture new 
words and sentences represent the distinguishing feature of human 

language? 

(Ch. IV) 

g. How did the writing systems of the world begin? What form did they 
take? 
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A. «Ani the adv****,**# ©f *A* pistegrapfc wriUAg • yrtcm? Whas w* 
the 01 ©advantage# ? 



j # Siawertae the Uevelepewmt of ftlpfcf.bei.le writing, ^hai are it# 
advent ogee? 

j, <0hat difficulties aria© becauao of the f*ct that there are freer 
let tore to represent sound© tn the alphabet than there are ac tual 
sounds? 

k, What difficulties In spoiling arise from the fact that the can© sound 
nay be spelled in a number of different ways? 



2. (Note i The following activity, because of Its nature, la directed to the 
teacher , ) 

To demonstrate the fact that written language la different from oral language 
and is an inexact representation of speech, the teacher nay tape-record a 
brief (one or two minute) student conversation, (Sec Illustration In sample 
bolov). Prepare a written transcription of tho tape, making a spocial effort 
to write ovory word and sound exactly os it is spokon. Ditto this transcrip- 
tion so that both tho written transcript and tho tapo will bo available for 
uso with tho class, Liston to the tapo and examine the written transcript. 

In a brief class discussion, consider tho following questions! 



a. How do os this attempt to transcribe oral language to writing diffor 
from your expectations of what written English is? 

b. Although this transcription is an attaint to put down the conversa- 
tion exactly as it occurred, what characteristics of oral language 
are still missing? (variations in pitch, tono of voice, duration 
and location of pauses, rato, stress choices) 



SAMPLE DIALOGUE 



(NOTE: Teacher may have students record this d ia logue or another one of 

their own. but this is the type of written transcript intended for the 
activity, ) 

MACK: did ya get the homework copied down english is the class ah mean me and 

mol wer a lil outa things plannin a lil trip fishin trip thats what i 
said fishin trip anyhow miss smitty jus wasnt gittin through 

MEL: yeah thats nothin new havin you talk about homework is kinda different 

though when didja start to dig the school groove mack last time ya 
brought a book to class we hada blizzard ana earthquake who ya kiddin 

MACK: Aw getoff my back Melrose ya know the static i ben gittin eversince that 

goofy brother of mine copped outa school my old man keeps hollerin one 
dropout a family is too much i gotta keep all this homework junk in one 
book ma old lady looks inta this book evry other minit, 

JERRI: If you two creeps can stop jawin for a minit 

MACK: comon quit stallin shoot me the latest bit from the great lady and getit 

over with i can only stay on this school kick for alii while at a time 
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JtftJBs ttH oft tiuu* f» Mire ih* UUafc l M Vry-u u> jtt to y* wt*s *v# 

U)m *1*1 no hommwor* «1 m iftlUy Jm#t *U*t «iw wy 

3«xt haw Vtutfcr.n* cm^^c, a# accurately ** *o#*Ude, 4 written wttoft ©f 
the eonvtrtntluA in eonvt*tla*v»l writing* lather ditto one or two of the#* 
papers or show the papers to the class, taring an opaque pro Joe Cor. 

a. How Is the eonwtlonal writing system different fron the transcrip- 
tion of the oral conversation? 

b. What changes needed to bo made in order to convert this transcription 
to the conventional writing gystcsi? (punctuation, capitalisation, 
spoiling) 

3. Sometimes a written sentence Is "ambiguous i H that is, it con moan more than 
oi e thing* If pronounced with the appropriate tone and stress, however, the 
speaker can convey whatever moaning ho intends* Discuss the possible noon- 
ings of tho following sentences* Then road then orally In such a wry as to 
convey each mooning clearly* What characteristics of tho spoken language 
that help to convey door meanings ore not included in tho written system? 

a. They arc racing greyhounds* 

b. They arc cooking apples* 

c. Ho attended a small boys' school* 

d. I havo a message to report* 

e* She gave her dog biscuits* 

U* To cxomlno ways authors Indicate tho tone of voice In which dialogue is 
spoken, road "Kid at the Stick", Miko Miller, Directions I, and list wards 
that show the tone that should be used in each Instance* 

5. Punctuation is, at least in part, an attempt to reproduce speech pauses in 
writing; it is not an exact duplicate of speech, though* Listen to your 
teacher read a short paragraph orally, and raise your right hand when you 
would Insert a comma; raiso your left to indicate tho end of a sentence* 

How do you account for differences of opinion among the class? 

6. Writing does have its advantages over spontaneous speech* lb illustrate one 
of these advantages, go to the front of the room, and, without prior prepar- 
ation, give directions on how to go from the front door of the school to tho 
English classroom* Have these directions taped as you give them. Then have 
the class write tho same directions* Compare the two versions for precise- 
ness and conciseness* 

i 

RELATED DICTIONARY ACTIVITIES 

1. Look up the word "speech" in your dictionary. What characteristics included 
in the definition of the word call attention to some of the differences 
between human speech and other types of sounds or communication systems? 

2* Look up the word "language." What characteristics of language are given? 

How are speech and writing distinguished? 
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3. What help does the dictionary provide to the speaker who needs to know the 
pronunciation (or speech sound) of a written word? How does the dictionary 
user know how to imitate a symbol used to denote the proper pronunciation of 
a given syllable or letter? 

RELATED EXERCISES AMD ACTIVITIES IN TEACHER REFERENCES AND STUDENT TEXTS 

Pei, Mario, All About Language. Philadelphia; J„ B. Lionlncott . lotfi. 
Chapters OnTThroiigh Five 

(Note: There are relevant materials in Conlin, Herman and Martin, Our 

Language Today, Grade Seven, These should, however, be used in conjunction 
with the unit on structure rather than the unit on general communication, ) 
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GRADE SEVEN 



THE STORYTELLER 



SCOPE OF THE UNIT 

Introductory Note to the Teacher 

The art of the storyteller has flourished for ages among all peoples of the 
world. The earliest stories were not the invention of one person alone but 
grew from the collective imagination of a tribe or nation. They developed 
over a period of years and changed with time. In this unit a number of these 
stories — some of them fables , some fairy tales , others legends ~ will be 
read. In addition, the modem form of short prose narration — the short 
story — will be included. The focus throughout the unit is on narration, 

' rather than on any specific literary, type. 

The unit is planned to lead the student inductively to recognize that any 
storyteller tells his listeners what happens to someone in someplace^ that 
therefore the elements of narration are plot, character, and setting. The 
student learns to label these elements of narration and begins a study of how 
an author manipulates them, but a detailed study of the elements is left until 
later grades. 

Several related activities in other areas of the arts, as well as in the media 
of mass communication, are included to demonstrate that narration in any form 
involves the basic elements of plot, character, and setting — something 
happening to someone, somewhere. 

It is strongly recommended that each class conclude its study of narration by 
reading a novel, the choice to depend on the ability and interests of the 
group. Some novels available are The Call of the Wild, Old Yeller , Island of 
the Blue Dolphins , and Call It Courage . *™~ 

U nit Objectives 

A. Concepts and Generalizations t To help students understand that 

1. Narration is telling a story, either orally or in writing j something 
which happens to certain characters, in a certain place. The basic 
elements of narration are plot, character, and setting. 

2. Narration may be factual or fictional. 

3 . There are several kinds of fictional narration. 

a. The fable is a very short story, often with limited plot, which 
teaches a lesson or moral and which usually has as characters 
animals that illustrate human characteristics. 

b. The fairy tale is a story that is told for entertainment and which 
contains unreal beings; it often attributes magical qualities to 
ordinary objects or people. 

c. The legend is a story handed down from the past; it is not regarded 
as true history, but may be partly based on actual events. 
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d* The short story is a fictional prose anecdotes (shorter than a 
novel) with a plot, few characters, and a limited number of 
settings. 

h» Though the usual purpose of narration is to entertain, stories may also 
be told to influence someone (fables), or to explain or illustrate 
(many factual narratives). 

B. Attitudes and values: To encourage the students* 

1. Appreciation of the imaginative re-creation of human experience 

2, Appreciation of our heritage of fairy tales, fables, and legends 

3» Appreciation of the culture of other peoples through an understanding 
of their legends and fables. 

h» Enjoyment of reading short stories as a leisure-time activity 

C. Skills: To develop the students* abilities 

1. To differentiate between fables, fairy tales, legends, and short 
stories 

2. To recognize the major elements of narration and their interrelation- 
ships (plot, characterization, and setting) 

3* To write short narratives stressing chronological order and revealing 
"who,’ 1 "what," "where" 

b» To write short fictional narratives stressing chronological order and 
explaining "who," "what," "where" 

Recommended Time Allotment 

Five to six weeks (£0$ literature, 30$ composition, 20$ language) 

ACTIVITIES 

Long-Range Reading and Projects 

A. Encourage the class to read many stories from books and periodicals, such 
as those listed at the end of the unit. Ask them to find exanples of each 
kind of narration read in this unit — fables, fairy tales, legends, and 
short stories. Have the students record the stories read in their summary 
charts (see activity D). 

B. Have each student (or group of students) choose a favorite story from the 
the unit and illustrate it with an appropriate drawing or diorama to be 
exhibited in the classroom - or have groups of students dramatize favorite 
stories. 

C. Place on the bulletin board an outline map of the world and as the unit 
progresses, add to it symbols representing the stories read. (Atypical 
symbols might be golden apples for "Three Oolden Apples," or balls of 
blubber on the snow for "The Stoiy of Keesh.") The design and posting of 
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the symbols may be undertaken as a group project, and the completed map 
may be used for a synthesizing or evaluative activity at the close of the 
unit* 

D. Have the students keep a record of each type of story read and its identi- 
fying characteristics in chart form. 

Example; 

TYPE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TYPE EXAMPLES READ 

1. Fable Animals have human traits 

Stoiy is short 

Typical beginning; "Once upon 
a time...*" "Once,,,," 

Story teaches a lesson 

Initiatory Activities 

To develop the concept that people tell stories to entertain, to Instruct, 
or to influence listeners, show some comic strips from the newspapers 
using the opaque projector. Discuss the major purpose of each. Is it to 
entertain? to instruct? to persuade? For examples 

Penny* s narration of an escapade might be told to influence her father 
(and all fathers). 

An episode from "Peanuts" might be written to teach a lesson about 
human behavior. 

An escapade from "Dennis the Menace" might be sheer entertainment. 
Developmental Activities 



"The Tbx and the 
Grapes" 

"The Hare and the 
Tortoise" 



Fables 



The fable is a very short narrative, aimed at influencing behavior by some use- 
ful truth or moral. It frequently involves animals as main characters or is 
narrated by animals. The important point, however, is that animals represent 
human stereotypes. The morals of fables are acceptable because they concern 
human beings masquerading as animals. Fables are often known as "beast talcs," 
Aesop, a teller of fables, lived between 620 and $60 B. C. Some authorities 
do net believe he ever lived, but others believe he was a legendary figure. 
Modem writers also have given us some fables which carry messages reflecting 
modem culture and problems, 

A. Tb identify the characteristics of a fable as a narrative form, have the 
class read "The Milkmaid and Her Pail," "The Pbx and the Grapes," "A Wolf 
in Sheep* s Clothing," and "A Lion and a Mouse" ( Adventure Bound ). 

Suggestions for class discussion; 

1, What do the endings of these stories have in common? Tell the moral of 
each, 

2, In the story, "The Milkmaid and Her Pail," why does the milkmaid spill 
the milk? 
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3. In each of the other stories why does the main character lose or gain 
something which he considers important? How does the writer tell us 
why each of the characters loses or gains something? 

ii. Compare the format of these stories* What physical characteristic do 
all of them have in common? 

What other characteristic do the stories (with the exception of "The 
Milkmaid and Her Pail") have in common? 

6. What is unusual about the animals in the stories? 

7. What can the writer accomplish by using animals that he might not be 
able to do if he used human beings? 

8* Why do all these stories take place either in the forest or in open 

fields? If the same characters were used could the; story just as easily 
have happened in a town or a modern city? Could the same moral be 
taught in a modern town or city if appropriate characters were used? 

9. How does the use of animals give the stories lasting value? 

30. If you were writing a similar story today what characters would you 
probably use instead of a milkmaid or other rural type? 

11. Would you change the moral of the story if you changed the main 
character? Why or why not? 

12. Do these morals still hold some value for us today? Which ones may 
not? Why? 

Key Question* Why have stories like these been retold for over twenty- 

five hundred years? 

B. To identify the setting of fables from intent clues and language (dialect), 

assign the reading of the American fable "The Wonderful Tar Baby." 

Key Questions How does Bre*r Rabbit escape from the fox? 

Suggestions for class discussion: 

1. How is this story like the four fables we read earlier? 

2. What lesson can you draw from the fact that a rabbit is able to 
outwit a fox? 

3. What opinion does the fox have of himself? How does this affect the 
outcome of the story? 

i*. What other lesson can you draw from the story? Is there any signifi- 
cance in the kind of place the rabbit is thrown into? 

3. In what part of America does the story take place? What clue identi- 
fies the setting? During what period of American history did this 
story probably occur? 

6. What characteristics of the dialect identify this as a Southern tale? 



7 # VJhat evidence other than dialect can you find that this is an American 
story? 

8. Could the same story be told today, perhaps by a different narrator, 
and still hold the same meaning? 

C, Draw up a list of all fables available for class reading* Include the 
fables listed below as well as fables included in the teacher* s personal 
library or in the school library* Divide the titles among small groups of 
students* Ask each group to read and discuss the fables on its list* 

These questions may be used to guide group discussions* 

1* What is the moral? 

2* How is the moral developed? 

3* What are the characteristics of the main characters? 

U. Where does the story take place? How does this affect the moral? 

5* How does the length of the fables read by this group compare with those 
read by the class? 

Have each group report to the class the moral of each fable read* Conclude 
the class discussion by refining the statement on characteristics of fables 
and adding to the list of titles on the chart outlined in Long Range Read- 
ing and Projects, Activity D, page 3# 

Fables in classroom anthologies 

Pooley, Robert C« et al. Projection 

"How the Animals Got Their Color" 

"How the Animals Got Their Tails" 

"Why There Are Cracks in Tortoise's Shell" 

•Why the Woodpecker Has a Long Beak" 

"The Dog, the Snake, and the Cure of Headache" 
"Why the Stork Has No Tail" 

Potter, Robert R# et al# Myths and Folk Tales Around the World 

"The Lazy Man of Laos" 

"The Lion and Mr# Hunger" 

"Go so the Teacher" 

Related Activities i 

1# Examine television program listings to see if cartoon movies based on 
Aesop's fables are being re-run. If such programs are available, have 
the students view them after they have read and discussed fables in 
class. Use these questions to help evaluate the fables in a followup 
discussions 

a# Is there a moral in the story? What is it? 

b. Do animals play roles similar to these in fables you have read? 

c. Is the story brief and to the point? 



d. Is the language simple? timeless? modern? 

e. Does the story end with thia stating of the moral? 

2® A storyteller uses a very particular kind of language in telling a 
fable. The students have already noted that a fable is short. Have 
them identify the ways in which an author manages to tell a story in 
one short, simple paragraph and still teach a lesson or moral. Notice 
the kind and length of sentences, the vocabulary choices, the abrupt 
ending. 

Using the following rewritten version of "The Dog and the Shadow," 
which may be unfamiliar tc the class, ask the students to pick out the 
basic story and write it in fable style. 

I 

The Dog and the Shadow 

Once there was a little brown and white beagle hound dog named Tops. 

He was a frisky and a greedy little dog. One day, while his master 
was shopping, the butcher gave him a juicy piece of rare beefsteak. 

The little hound decided to carry the meat home so that he could eat 
i t in peace. 

Tbps had his own little doghouse just behind his master* s house, and 
it was here that he liked to carry home his bones and other good things 
to gnaw on. Other dogs would parade by the fence which surrounded his 
house and lick their chops in anticipation, but Tbps was always secure 
inside his fence, so this is where he headed. 

He grabbed up the meat in his mouth and trotted along happily through 
the forest, which was cool and green. Scjuirrels and rabbits scampered 
among the underbrush, and birds twittered noisily overhead. 

Now a running brook lay in his path in the woods, but the dauntless 
little dog clenched his teeth tighter around the meat and carefully 
proceeded across the plank which was used for crossing the water. As 
he crossed, he chanced to look down and to his surprise he saw his 
shadow reflected in the water. Tops was not an especially bright little 
dog. He was faithful to his master, he VTas playful and frisky, but 
intelligent he was not. So Tops supposed that there was another little 
dog down below in the water and the other little dog was carrying a 
tempting piece of juicy rare beef in his mouth. Being greedy. Tops 
made up his mind that he would take that piece of meat and thus have 
two for himself. He opened his mouth to grab for the other dog's meat 
and of course, his own piece dropped into the water and was carried 
away by the current. 

BEWARE LEST YOU LOST THE ACTUAL OBJECT BY GRASPING AT 

SOMETHING THAT ONLY LOOKS LIKE THE HEAL THINO. 

3. After reviewing the characteristics of a fable, ask the students to 
create fables of their own. An approach to this may be a cooperative 
listing of morals or lessons which might be suitable for developing 
into a fable. (The teacher should be prepared to suggest suitable 
sayings, if necessary, such as the following ones. Or the class may 
wish to create an original proverb.) 



Look before you leap. 

Think first, act later. 

All that glitters is not gold. 
A stitch in time saves nine. 



Suggestions: 

Identify the traits of different animals (e.g.. the lion is regal, the 
snake is wily, the tortoise is slow but steady). Choose animals that 
will suitably exemplify the moral chosen for a fable. Write the fable 
with appropriate dialogue. 

U. Change the dialect found in a few paragraphs of "The Wonderful Tar 
Baby" to a standard American dialect and level of usage. Have the 
students identify the kinds of changes necessary. Jn class discussion 
decide how this change seems to affect the enjoyment of the story. 

What elements of the story remain the same? Does the removal of 
dialect affect the humorous aspect in any way? 

Fairy Tales 

A fairy tale uses unreal beings who possess magical qualities as well as stock 

characters and involves: them in plots which always end happily. The fairy tale 

may take place in almost any setting, from a poor cobbler's shop to a castle. 

The "good guys" and the "bad guys" are always recognizable. 

D« To introduce unreal beings with magical qualities and plots with happy 

endings such as appear in fairy tales, show the filmstrip "The Wonderful 

World of the Brothers Grimm." 

Key Question* How does the cobbler please both his customers and the orphans? 

Suggestions for class discussions 

1. Where does the story take place? 

2. How is the shoemaker able to complete the shoes for his customers? 

3. Where do the elves come from? 

U* How can those wooden elves make shoes? 

5. Who is made happy at the end of the story? 

6. What effect does the cobbler's shop have on the outcome? 

7. When did the Grimm Brothers live? Why did the Grimm Brothers decide 
to write such fairy tales? 

8. What is enjoyable about the tale of "The Cobbler and the Elves"? Is 
is believable? Do you learn a lesson from it? What? 

9 » If this were written in fable form, how would the characters differ? 

How would the ending differ in fable form? Could you find a moral in 
the fairy tale? Why is it not as apparent as in the fable? 

E. To extend students* experience with fairy tales, have them read some of 
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the .following: 



Jewett, Arno, et al. Adventure Bound 

"Ali Baba and the fbrty Thieves" 

"A Fortune for a Frog" 

Potter and Rbbinson, Myths and Folk Tales Around the World 

"The Fanner and the Snake" 

"A Husband for Tama" 

"The Career of Igor Ivanov" 

"The Caliph « s Contest" 

"Abu the Wag" 

"Abu's Return to Life" 

"The Daughter of the Stars" 

"The Golden Fish" 

O'Daly, Elizabeth C. et al. Adventures for Readers, Olympic Edition 

"The Nightingale" 

Pooley, Robert C. et al. Projection 

"The Flying* Sfiip" 

Discuss each story at the literal level first. Suggestions for class 
discussion of "Ali Baba and the Forth Thieves": 

1. Why is Ali Baba in the forest where he sees the robbers? 
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2. How does he get in the cave and what does he see inside the cave? 

3« How does Cassim find out about Ali Baba's discover/? 
h» Why do the robbers quarter Cassim and hang him in the <*ave? 

5. Why does their plan not work? 

6. What outstanding traits does Morgiana possess? 

7* Is Morgiana a good choice for a wife for Ali Baba's son? 

(Note: Emphasize the fact that we see only one side of Morgiana 1 s 
character, i.e., a slave who is devoted to her master — a stock 
character.) 

a. Is Morgiana a good cdok and housekeeper? Cite proof. 

b. What kinds of things does ^orgiana like to do in her spare time? 

c. Does Morgiana have many friends? 

d. Is Morgiana a good conversationalist? 



After reading a number of fairy tales, discuss the characteristics of 
fairy tales as a narrative form. Use the following questions: 



1». What is unusual, even unreal, about some of the characters in these 
stories? 



2. What is the magical element in each story? 



3 . 



How are the plots similar? (Seeking treasure or seeking a better life 
with more comforts) 
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h* How do all of these stories end? 

Who are the "bad guys?" 

6. How can you recognize the "good guys"? 

To reinforce concepts about the fairy tale, have the class read another 
story and identify the characteristics of fairy tales listed below: 

1. Magic - 

2 . Treasure - 

3. "Good and Bad guys" - 
k» Happy ending - 

5. Other characteristics such as use of disguises and last moment escapes, 

F» Recall briefly the major characteristics of the fairy tales which are a 
part of our literary heritage. Discuss with the class the possibility 
that these traditions may now have modern counterparts in. certain tele- 
vision chows. List the shows that the class thinks -do perpetuate fairy 
tale traditions. Ask students to watch these shows, singly or in groups, 
and report a week later to the class. The report should identify the 
show(s), the features which are characteristic of fairy tales, and an 
evaluation of the visual-aural representation of the story. After the 
reports have been given, lead a class discussion, using these questions s 

1. How does the modern television fairy tale differ from the traditional 
fairy tale ? 

2. In what ways are many supposedly realistic television and movie 
romances "fairy tales"? 

3. Why do people still demand "happy endings"? 

G. Fairy tales have inspired composers, some of whose musical masterpieces 
are known and enjoyed throughout the world. Ask a few students to read 
"The Voyage of Sindbad", "The Kalonder Prince", "The Prince and the 
Princess", and "Festival at Bagdad" in preparation for narrating them 
orally to their classmates. (The selections may be found in the library.) 
As each story is told, play the part of the "Scheherazade Suite" which was 
inspired by that story. The stories and corresponding selections from the 
suite may take several periods. After each selection, discuss; 

i 

1. How is the music suggestive of the Near Eastern locale of the story? 

2. How is the music suggestive of what happens in the story? 

3. What are the similarities or differences between the movements? 

U. What can a storyteller do for his listener that a composer cannot do? 

5>. What can a composer do that the storyteller cannot do? 

Replay the music. Ask the students to draw the linages which the music 
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evokes. Or, ask the students what scenes and characters they can visual- 
ize. 

Choose a fairy tale previously read and discussed and choose points of 
action in the story that a composer might use. Cooperatively decide what 
quality would be most outstanding in the music for a particular story. For 
example, "The Golden Apples" would suggest Irish music — perhaps a few 
strains of an Irish dance to set the background and then a specific theme 
for Bailor's Son, This theme music could first suggest his boredom and 
lonesomeness and then be modified as he encounters adventures in the woods 
and in fairyland, 

1, What kinds of instruments might best exemplify Bailor's Son? the 
Pooka? the White Bird? 

2. When Bailor's Son is taken into fairyland, how could an orchestra 
indicate his sudden entrance? 

H, Have the students compile a list of unusual names and expressions found in 
the fairy tales they have read. For example: 

Golden buckskin whincher 
village of Cream Puffs 
enchanted egg 
Open Sesame 



Discuss: 

i 

1, What is the actual meaning of each? 

2, How do these words help convey unreal people and magical qualities? 

I. Classes should not leave "Fairy Tales" until the students have been given 
opportunities to create their own fairy tales, or at least a creature who 
rightfully belongs in a fairy tale. 



Many students w ill enjoy giving free rein to their Imaginations by creating 
a fairy stoxy. The stories should be shared and enjoyed. Evaluation, 
specifically grading, should be omitted; the only criteria for evaluation 
should be that the stories have the characteristics common to fairy tales, 
i,e,, unreal people, magical qualities, some stock characters, and happy 
endings. 

Other students may prefer to create a person who could be the unreal 
character in a fairy story. These compositions should include the char- 
acter's name, a description of his appearance and personality, and an 
explanation of his characteristic mode of behavior. 

All students should be encouraged to locate music appropriate to their 
stories or characterizations and play recordings of their selections when 
presenting their imaginative creations to their classmates. All comments 
should be constructive and commendatory, comments which will encourage 
each student to try to write imaginatively again at some future time. 



Legends 

Legends are stories which have been handed down from generation to genera* 
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tion* Their possible factual origin is undetermined* In the process of 
being handed down orally through the years, the language and characters 
have become very simple. Sometimes legends explain a trait or a custom 
often associated with a particular culture, and often a supernatural 
quality seems to exist until the custom is exposed* 

J. Send out of the room five students who will represent five generations of 
storytellers* Have a student read a brief story in advance and then tell 
it to the class* Call in the "first generation" student and ask a class- 
mate to tell the story to him. Make no corrections to his version* Call 
in the second generation student and have the first retell the story to 
him* Continue until all five students are in the room* Ask the last to 
retell the story* Note the changes that occur in each retelling. This is 
a small indication of the way in which stories, which were originally told 
orally and handed down from generation to generation, change, although 
they retain the basic elements of narration* 

K* To introduce the characteristics of legends, have the students read "The 
Story of Keesh"* (Variations) 

Suggestions for class discussion: 

1* What part of the story about Keesh may have been true? 

2. What helps to convince the reader that the balls of blubber might 
really have been used? 

3* How does the place where the story occurs force Keesh to invent the 
balls of blubber? 

U* What character trait enables Keesh to stand up and talk to his elders? 
to go alone oft the hunting expeditions? 

5* What other trait of character does Keesh possess which makes it 
possible to outwit the bears singlehandedly ? 

6. Why can’t the villagers believe that Keesh is capable of killing a 
mother bear and cubs? 

7* How do the villagers think Keesh accomplished this remarkable feat? 

8* How does London keep the reader interested in "The Story of Keesh”? 

9* At what point does the reader begin to see the mystery resolved? 

10* What could people today learn from Keesh* s ingenuity? 

Related Activities : 

1* Have students explain in step-by-step detail how Keesh kills the bears. 

2* Have students explain in steps parallelling those for question #1, how 
London develops his story* 

a. What parts of the story resemble the little round ball? 

b. Where does the story begin to "melt" like the blubber? 

c. Where does the mystery uncoil? 



3# Ask the students to imagine what the interior of Keesh’ s ''grand" igloo 
looked like and write a paragraph describing it. 

1*. Vocibulary study i 

a. What is the definition of the word genius as used on page 130? 

b. Which would be easier to find today, the genius or people who show 
ingenuity? 

c. WJiy would we say that London developed his story with ingenuity? 

d. Do we have ary geniuses in our class? Do we have evidence of 
ingenuity? Tell about it. 

5. Certain words effectively characterize a person. Choose words from 
the "Story of Keesh", such as arrogance, cunningly, dignity, which help 
us know what kind of person Keesh was. Have the students identify the 
form-class of each word. (Note that most are nouns) Point out that 
concrete and specific nouns contribute to effective description. 

To identify the simplicity of the elements of narration as they appear in 
legends, assign the reading of "Kelea, the Surf Princess" (Variations). 

Long before being printed in books most legends were told orally. For 
this reason the language, action, and characters are often very simple and 
direct. 

In addition to the questions which follow the story, these may be helpful 
in noting the simplicity of legends • 

1. Where does each episode of the story take place? 

2. Which part of this story seems likely to have been based on fact? 

3. How much do we know about Kelea? Can you describe her physical appear- 
ance? Can you describe her personality? Is she generous? kind? 
obedient? sensitive to others? How do you know? 

lu How many paragraphs does the author devote to the struggle in the 
storm on the sea? What does this suggest about the intricacy of the 
plot? I 

5. How many years are covered during the story? How does this coverage 
of time affect the plot? 

6. Summarize by pointing out how "Kelea, the Surf Princess" shows evidence 
of simplicity of plot, character and setting. 

Related Language Activities t 

1. Have the students look up the pronunciation of Kelea, Maui, and Lo- 
Lale in the glossary. Where does the accent fall in each? What con- 
clusion might we reach about the position of the accent in some Hawaiian 
words? What do you notice about the pronunciation of the vowels? 

2. Have the students find the verbs used to describe the Island and its 
surroundings. Discuss the qualities which make the verbs descriptive. 

3.. Direct the students 1 attention to the sentence structure in t hi s story. 
What seems to be true about the length and the complexity of the 



sentences? VJhat accounts for their simplicity? 

1*. A technique used often by storytellers is repetition. Review the 
story to find places where three or four sentences in a row contain 
the same word — (paragraph 3-k ••• loved) 

H. To continue the study of legends, assign the reading of "The Boy Who Drew 
Cat s " (Variations) • 



Suggestions for class discussion: In addition to the questions for under- 

standing and insight found at the end of the story, these may be used to bring 
out the characteristics of legends and to reinforce the elements of narration: 

1. Which part or parts of the story might actually have happened and thus 
be the basis for this legend? 

2. Are all the characters believable? Why? 

3* Compare the cats of this story with the one in "Puss in Boots"; with 
the rabbit in "The Wonderful Tar Baby." How are they alike? How are 
they different? 

U. How many characters are there in this story as compared to "The Fox 
and the Grapes"? 

$• How much do we really know about the little boy who liked to draw cats? 
Why do you suppose the author has the little boy spend the night in a 
temple instead of a deserted house? 

6. What arrangement did parents in early Japan make for educating their 
children? How do these educational arrangements affect the development 
of the story? 

7. What quality that surrounds cats even today has been exploited by the 
author? 



N. The following is an exercise to develop appreciation of the imaginative 
qualities in music based on a story about «. legendary character in German 
literature of the fifteenth century. One approach to this lesson might be 
to tell the story of "Till Eulenspiegel. " Another approach may be to intro- 
duce the character, Till, to the class and announce the playing of the re- 
cording. Then play the music in its natural parts, telling each episode 
before listening to the music. In either approach, it might be helpful to 
identify the two "Till" themes which occur at the very beginning of the 
composition. The first four notes suggest the rogue-hero, the quirk of the 
notes describing him as exactly as music can. Almost immediately, follow- 
ing the first, little theme is heard a rising, quickly-repeated theme, 
played on the horns. These two themes are carried throughout the piece to 
represent Till in his many escapades. 




Till Eulenspiegel * s Merry Pranks 

TUI, his clothes tattered and tom, puts on his best manners, and slyly 
enters the market place of the city. It is market day; the women sit at 
their stalls chatting with one another. Whaml Till Eulenspiegel hops on 
a horse, whips it, and plows right into the midst of the crowd. Clash! 
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CLatter! Bang! Broken pots and pans, upset stalls, shrieking women 
quickly put Till to flight. 

The scene changes. Till has decided to pretend to change his ways and 
become a priest. But, underneath the solomn bourgeois mask still lurks 
the sly, prankster. Till. His guilt at the pretense, however, soon begins 
to get the best of him and he decided to return to being his old self 
again. 

The next episode has Till obviously in love. He has become a Don jJuan and 
wears his heart on his sleeve. The object of his attention, a very pretty 
lass, unfortunately does not return his love. His advances are iri vain 
and he goes off in a rage, angry with all mankind. v < 

After a brief pause another adventure begins. This time Till joins a group 
of stodgy, dry-witted, old professors and doctors in the street who expound 
on some very dull ideas. He begins tossing ideas around in quick success- 
ion, leaving his hearers open-mouthed in amazement. He works himself into 
a perfect frenzy and then suddenly drops the whole business just as un- 
expectedly as he began it and departs, leaving the astounded professors 
gaping. 

Till's inner self begins to struggle. Walking down the street among the 
villagers, he wonders, "Should I try to reform and quit my deceitful, 
prankish ways, or should I continue to be myself, a liar, a jester, and 
never settle down?" Well, his insolent personality wins the battle and 
he decides to be on his way tricking and hoaxing. His followers are happy 
at his decision. 

Suddenly comes the climax! One of Till's deeds has caught up with him and 
the jailer drags him to court* . Still impudent , he makes quite a show in 
the courtroom, until the death sentence is pronounced. Now fearful. Till 
is led to the gallows and at the signal the death trap is sprung. The 
last we hear of Till his soul has struggled free and has taken flight. 

Suggestions for discussion: 

1. What element in this legend may have been true? 

2. Why is Till put to death? 

3. What does the verbal version tell us about the kind of person Till is? 

h» How does the musical version show what kind of person Till is? 

*>• A storyteller can describe incidents, such as the disturbance in the 
market place, by using words. How does the composer relate events? 

6. Where does each episode take place in the story? 

a. The market disturbance 

b. The struggle with his conscience 

c. The trial 

7 . How does the composer reveal the setting for each episode? 
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8. Why do we enjoy reading about Till and hearing the music even though 
Till lived over 500 years ago? 

(Tb the teacher: The episode involving Till and the professors is found 
In "Oyi Eulenspiegel Shows His Wisdom" (Worlds of Adventure ). This might 
be useful as an optional reading assignment.) 

Read aloud or record on a tape and play for the class the three versions 
of the tale of the '^Master Thief." The Scandinavian story is entitled 
"The Master Thief." The Egyptian story is "The Treasures of Rhampsinitus, 
and the Spanish version is "I Ate the Loaf." 

Discuss the characteristics of legends , using these questions: 

1. Since legends are said to be based upon truth, what truths might be 
the basis for each of the three legends? 

2. How does the manner in which each story is told identify it as a 
legend? 

3. An air of nystery accompanies many legends. What element in each of 
these legends contributes to that air of mystery? 

1*. Unreal beings and witch-like characters play inport ant roles in fairy 
tales. what means are unusual feats performed in legends? 

5. In what three ways do legends and fables differ? 

Summarize the characteristics of legends in the chart suggested in Long- 
Range Activity D. 

"The Blanket" by Ployd Dell represents another theme which has found ex- 
pression in many cultures. The Persian version has been translated under 
the title "The Divided Horsecloth." Other versions are discussed in H. C. 
Thumau's 'Old Wine in a New Bottle," The Modem Language Journal, XVII, 
December 1932, pages 188-191*. Encourage interested students to read and 
report on these variations of a universal thane. 

Other Legends Available for Class Reading : 

Jacobs and Root, Variations 

"The Cat That Walked by Himself" by Rudyard Kipling 

Jewett, et al. Adventure Bound 

"Roi the Fbol h by Olivia E. Coolidge 

"Amahl and the Night Visitors" by Gian- Carlo Menotti 

Related Activities : 

1. Have each student write a legend based on some stoxy handed down in 
his family. If he has no story suitable for a family legend, ask Mm 
to manufacture one. 

2. A legend usually contains simple language, an uncomplicated plot, and 
simple characters. Have the students choose one legend and in a para- 
graph point out how it evidences the characteristics of legends. 
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3» Have the students reread how Keesh made the deadly balls of blubber in 
"The Story of Keesh, " and then give orally a step-by-step explanation 
of :,ow to do something o Bicourage them to be as ingenious as Keesh. 

For example, explain how to catch a fish without worms; how to eat a 
crab; how to clean your room without effort. 

1*. Ask the students to write a paragraph telling how they used an item 
for something other than its intended purpose. For example, they may 
have been canping and forgotten a necessary piece of equipment. Or, 
at the beach on vacation they may have used their ingenuity in rigging 
up a sunshade o The purpose of this is to help the students appreciate 
the kind of Ingenuity Keesh possessed,* 

Short Stories 

A writer of short stories usually has as one of his purposes — often as his 
sole purpose — the entertainment of his readers. He sometimes accomplishes 
his purpose by concluding the plot with a surprise ending. The setting usually 
plays a large part in the development of the plot of the short story. Charac- 
ters in short stories are often more thoroughly developed than in fables, fairy 
tales, and legends. Any one of these three elements of narration can be 
stressed, and in some stories all three are treated with equal emphasis. 

P. 3b enjoy a tall tale with a surprise ending have the class read "Joe 

Bauldauff ' s Bear" (Variations ). 

Suggestions for general class discussion: 

1. How does Joe solve his problem of getting the ore out? 

2. Where is Joe*s bear on the morning when Joe has to whistle and hunt 
for it? 

3* Why was it necessaiy for the author, Gipson, to use only one human 
character in the story? Kow does this make the story more exciting 
and shocking at the end? 

h* What kind of roan is Joe Bauldauff? Cite evidence in the story to show 
that Joe is ingenious; that he is hot tempered. 

5. How can you tell what nationality Joe probably is? 

6. How could you tell where this story takes place even if Gipson had not 
announced it in the first sentence? 

7. What effect does the setting have on the surprise ending? 

8. Why do the miners tell such tall tales as this?. 

9. Why do people enjoy reading about a humorous adventure in which a man 
escapes danger through pure luck? 

10. How are the characters, situations, and events influenced by the 
locale?- 

Q. Ways of portraying characters in short stories are through dialogue 
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and through actions. Have the class read ’'Charles'* ( Variations ) to discover 

the true character of Charles. 

Suggestions for general class discussion: 

1. Which of the three elements of narration seems to be emphasized in 
this story? 

2. Who is Charles? 

3. Why do you suppose Laurie has invented Charles? 

1;, When Laurie leaves for kindergarten the first morning, what change 
has he already accomplished? 

5. What kind of person has Laurie been prior to that day? Whose opinion 
is this? Do we have any reason to doubt it? 

6. What opinion do you form of Laurie as he talks to his father at lunch? 
Do you feel this way about him because of something he has said or 
something he is doing? 

7. Are there any other times when Laurie misbehaves at home? 

6. Do you disapprove of Charles when you find out who he is? Explain. 
Could your approval stem from the fact that you see "Charles" at home 
when he is completely aware of his behavior and evaluating it? 

9. ' What are the little dues to Charles* identity which become clear 
after you have finished reading the story? 

10. Why does Laurie behave as he does? Is Laurie's character true to life? 

11. What does this suggest about the author* s technique for portraying 
character? 

Related Activities : 

1. Choose two students to pretend they are Laurie's parents having a con- 

versation after they discover Charles' identity. Let them enact a 
scene in which they play their roles. Then discuss whether the actors 
have portrayed the parents accurately according to the way the author 
has already characterized them. Determine how the author character- 
ized them through the story — by dialogue, by description, or by 
actions. • • 

2. Aslc each student to tell his parents (together, if possible) about 
something he did in school today, -whether an accomplishment of which 
he is proud or a deed for which he is ashamed, being very careful to 
note his parents' reactions. The student will then write a short 
description of the reaction, concentrating on the expression on his 
parents' faces. 

R. lb examine how Kipling spins the exciting tale of a pet mongoose, in the 

small-a n ima l world of a garden In India , assign the reading of "Rikki- 

Tikki-Tavi" ( Variations ) • 

Key Question: How does Idkki-Tikki become a hero? 
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Suggestions for class discussion: 

In addition to the questions for understanding and insight at the end of the 
story, the following could be used to point up setting and character develop- 
ments 

1. What clues are given as to the setting where Rikki has his adventures? 
Why could this story not have taken place in America? 

2. Describe the spot where Rikki kills Nag; where he kills Nagaina. 

3. How does Kipling give Rikki- Tikki the characteristics of a human being? 

U* What reason does Rikki have for killing Nag and Nagaina? Is this a 
good ^animal" reason? 

5. If Kipling told the story from the viewpoint of Teddy would he assign 
thoughts to Rikki? 

6. Whose character is developed in l, Rikki-Tikki-Tavi ,l ? 

7. Why is the English speaking white family in India? How does their 
presence affect the animals? 

8. How did Kipling happen to know about the life of a white family in 
India? 

S. To establish some criteria for evaluating short stories from magazines, 
ask the class to bring in from home a copy of a magazine which contains 
short stories. (Use judgment about making this request in classes where 
there are likely to be children of families who have no such magazines • ) 

The teacher w ill want to assemble beforehand some copies of magazines from 
the school library in case there is not the desired variety. Magazines 
such as Seventeen , Charm, and Boys 1 Life, The Saturday Evening Post, Good 
Housekeeping , and McCall 1 s . A third group might read stories in some of 
the "low-grade slicks," if any are brought in by students. Identify some 
points for evaluating the stories to be read. These may include: 

a. The kind of subject treated in the plot: crime, love, social 
problems, etc. 

b. Stereotyped or fresh plots. 

c. Sidings: Are they satisfying and final (e.g., always end in 
marriage) or do they provide no definite solutions (leave questions 
unanswered and problems unsolved)? 

d. The action; is it man against nature, or man vs man, or man against 

. self? • ‘ • 

e. Characters: which tfies are rounded? stereotyped? 

Students should take notes on their discussions in the groups and organize 
them according to the titles of the magazines read. Call on one represen- 
tative from each group to present the points they have identified. 

T. Experiment with the elements of narration by asking the students in groups 
to change either the plot, the ; characters, or the setting in any one of 
the stories read, and present a brief, dramatization of their new version. 
After each presentation ask the class to identify which elements were 



altered and what other changes were necessitated in the other elements 
because of this change * 



Summarize the Important characteristics of the short story in the chart 
suggested in Long-Range Activity D. 

Other Selections Available for Similar Treatment: 



Jacobs and Root, Variations 

"Eirst Hunt" by Arthur Gordon 
"The Adventurer" by Jim Kjelgaard 
"Simba, The Magnificent" by Theodore Waldeck 
"The Ten Dollar Bill" by Richard T. Gill 

Jewett, et al« , Adventure Bound 

"Sooty the Black Woodchuck" by George Cory Franklin 
"Danger Rides the River Road" by Margaret Leighton 
"Ihe Red Sweater" by Mark Hager 
"Joey's Ball" by Noiman Katkov 
"Jack's Hunting Trip" by Richard Chase 

Kincheloe and Pumphrey, Adventures for You 

hfcrairie Fire" by Laura I. Wilder 
"Battle By Night" by Jim Kjelgaard 
"The West Wind Blew Danger" by David Savage 
"Spider Lake Tomorrow" by Katherine Pinkerton 
"Cameraman's Adventure" by Jim Kjelgaard 
"Wheat Ear" by Marguerite Henry 

Leavell and Caughran, Reading With Purpose 

"A Touch of Tenderness" by Victoria Case 
"Ihe Nest Egg" by James F, English 
"Black River Trap" by Don Pull imp re 
"Remora Runner" by Jay Worthington 

0 'Daly and Nieman, Adventures for Readers 

"A Day's Wait" by Ernest Hemingway 
"Ihe Surprise of His Life" by E* C. Janes 
"Shepherd Boy in Peru" by Roger Angell 

Pooley, Robert C., et al* Projections 

"The Storytelling Stone" 

"The BLackfoot Genesis" 

"How the Lame Boy Brought Eire from Heaven" 

"How Raven Helped the Ancient People" 

"Man Chooses Death" 

"Ihe Origin of Death" 

"Why the Sun and the Moon Live in the Sky" 

"The Man Who Acted As the Sin" 

Related Activities » 

1« Ask a group of students to make a homemade movie of one of the stories 
read, by drawing scenes on ' a length of paper which is attached to two 
dowel sticks*. Cut a hole in a large carton so that each scene can be 
observed as the paper is wound on the sticks* Students must decide 



which incidents in the story would be necessary to illustrate in order 
to develop the plot. Writing a script to accompany the movie would be 
another ray of summarizing the plot. 

2. Have students write a sequel to one of the stories. For ucample, 
Rikki-TildcL saves Teddy from his burning house, or Charles goes to 
Junior High School, or Joe Bauldauff's Bear makes a new friend. 

3. Kipling makes the reader aware of the many sounds which occur during 
an episode with RUdci-Tildci-Tavi, He uses words which closely resem- 
ble the sounds. Select from the story examples of words that represent 
sounds, such as rikk-t ikk-tikki-tikki-to ck , low hiss, whizzed , whimpers 
and cheeps or ding-dong- to ck . Then ask the class to pretend they are 
going to write a stozy using the classroom as a setting. Have them 
listen and then list echoic words which actually resemble the sounds. 

1*. Kipling's writing is almost poetic. Re-read the passages in "RikkL- 
Tikki-Tavi" where the birds speak and Nagaina speaks be ore striking 
Teddy. What makes this poetic? How often does Kipling begin several 
sentences with the same word or phrase? Does Rikki say, "I will kill 
you, I&gaina, just as I killed Nag"? See pages 126-127o 

Identify ways the author creates images (or mental pictures) for the 
reader. 

Suggestions: 

.exactly as a dandelion tuft balances in the wind..." p. 118 
"...he danced up to Karait..." p. 121 

"...a noise as faint as that of a rasp walking on a windowpane. • • " 
p. 12^ 

"This gave him just one second's purchase..." p. 125 
"...went off like a thunderclap just behind him..." p. 125 
"...stupid tuft of feathers!" p. 121; 

"...and she gathered herself together like a watchspring." p. 127 

(Note: If the poetry unit has preceded this one, reinforce other 

concepts as appropriate.) 

5. Some students may want to draw a sketch of the bathroom where Nag was 
killed. Identify and include such details as the sluice, water jar, 
tin dipper, and soap dish. 

longer Fictional Narrative — Island of the Blue Dolphins 
Note to the teacher 

Stutfor of the various short narrative forms may very profitably be followed by 
a reading of one of several novels available for study (see page 1 of this unit). 
Since this unit is a very full one, and since there is provision for class study 



of at least one other novel during the year, the novel is not an essential 
part of this stoxy unit. However, reading a novel at this point can not only 
be a pleasurable experience but also provide an excellent opportunity for 
students to view a longer work with newly acquired insights, 

Background Information for the Teacher 

Scott O'Dell, who received the l?6l Newberry Award for Island of the Blue 
Dolphins , is a California historian and newspaperman. This book was made into 
a feature length movie and was released in 1963, 

Island of the Blue Dolphins is the account of a young Indian girl who spent 
eighteen years (from lo35 to 1853) on La Isla de San Nicolas, This bleak 
island off the coast of California was inhabited by Indians who were taken 
from the island by an American ship following a raid by fur hunters, Karana, 
the young heroine, jumped from the American ship and swam back to the Island 
after discovering that her brother had been left behind, Vexy soon after this 
the brother was killed by wild dogs, and Karana spent years alone on the Island 
until another American ship rescued her, 

Karana' s story is different from most stories of survival in a deserted place 
in that she is among familiar surroundings , .She is confxonted with dangers, 
such as wild dogs, otter hunters, and the giant devilfish. Not only does she 
cope with many of these dangers, but whenever possible, she converts them to 
her way of life. She makes pets of two of the wild dogs, a pair of birds, and 
an otter. The elements of nature enrich life on the island, but the tenporaxy 
appearance of Tut ok, the Aleut Qirl, makes Karana realize that she has a lonely 
existence. 

Suggested Procedures 

A, Introduce the reading of the novel, 

1, Locrte on a map the Isla de San Nicolas, Note the distance from other 
land areas. Ask: What do you know of the climate In that general 
area? 

2, Have the students examine the book jacket. Ask: What -do the patches 
of color represent? Why is the ship so small In comparison to the 
girl's face? What general impression do you get from the picture on 
the cover? 

3, Briefly tell the class a little about the author, Scott O'Dell, 

li. Introduce Karana and tell the class about the removal of the Indians 
from the island and the desertion of Karana and her brother. Point out 
that she spent eighteen years alone on the island, 

B, Begin the reading of the novel in class, using the following Key Question: 
How does Karana survive alone on the islaxid for eighteen years? 

C, After discussing the events of the story, use questions such as the follow- 
ing to further enhance the concepts developed earlier in the unit, 

1, Do we rea ll y know how the island looked? How does the author get us 
to visualize it? 
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2, How does the author indicate the seasons? 

3* Identify some early evidence of Karana * s ingenuity. How does she 
provide for the basic necessities of her life? 

h» Why does Karana decide she must kill the dogs? Why does she save 
Roritu? Why does she tame the birds? the otter? Then why does she 
kill the giant devilfish? 

What accounts for Karana 1 s decision not to kill any more animals? 

6# Why does the author bring Tutok into the story for just a short time? 
How does Tutok* s visit affect Karana *s outlook? What effect does this 
have on the way Karana feels when she is finally rescued 18 years 
later? 

D# List some comparisons which are found on the first several pages. Have 
the students discuss how these figures of speech add to the story. 

Some of them ares 

ship, , .like a small shell afloat 
Ramo was,,, quick as a cricket 

After examining a number of comparisons ask the students to complete the 
following phrases, using the first word •'ihey think of, (Answers will be 
trite cliches. Expected answers are in parentheses,) 



1, quick as a (wink) 



2. 


hard as a 




(rock) 


3. 


sly as a 




(fox) 


lu 


light as a feather 




(feather) 


5. 


sharp as a 




(tack) 


6. 


cross as a 




(bear) 


7. 


dirty as a 




(pig) 


8. 


red as a 




(rose) 


9. 


pretty as a 




(picture) 


10. 


flat as a 


V 


(pancake) 



Have the students compare their trite phrases with those from the book. 
Have them determine why theirs are trite, (They call up no images or 
mental pictures because they are so common,) 

Ask the students to think up new comparisons to fill the blanks in the 
second list, making them full of meaning and lively, 

E, Ask the students to put themselves in the place of the first white man who 
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cane to the island after sixteen years and saw Karana, Write a short 
narrative in which the white man tells his friends back home about Karana* 
Tell what the Indian girl is like, how she might have gotten on the island, 
and what will probably happen to her. (This would be strictly imaginative 
writing and stould not be graded*) 

Additional suggestions: 

Have students draw or construct a display of replicas and scenes from the 
book, such as the house of poles and leaves, or the whale bone fence, or 
Karana *s skirt of cormorant feathers, or the cave* 

List the animals in the story* Have a student (or a group) look up the 
unfamiliar ones and prepare to tell the class about each* 

Synthesizing Activity 

Divide the class into small groups to discuss the narratives read in Long 
Range Activity A* Identify the different types of stories and tell what 
differences were noted in the way the author handled the elements of narra- 
tion in each type* Use guide questions such as these: 

1* Regardless of type, what elements do all the stories have? 

2, Does one element of narration seem to be predominant in some stories? 

3* In some stories setting is the most important aspect,, character and 
plot in others* Name stories which emphasize setting, character, plot* 
HbW? • •- • : . ... 

h» Which stories tend to explain something? to entertain? to influence 
the reader? 

5>* Select a true story and discuss how Aesop might have told it* 

RELATED COMPOSITION ACTIVITIES 

Recommended Activities , j 

A. Writing a fable, Related Activity 3, p* 7 

B* Writing an original fairy tale or a characterization for a fairy tale. 
Developmental Activity I, p* 11 

C* Describing the interior of an igloo. Related Activity 3, p* 13 

D. Writing an original legend. Related Activity 1, p* ^6 

E* Explaining how a selected legend illustrates major characteristics of 
legends. Related Activity 2, p. l6 

- F. Explaining how something is used for other than it s ; original purpose. 
Related Activity 1*, p. 17 

G. Writing a description of parental reactions. Related Activity 2, p. 10 
H* Writing a "script" to accompany a homemade movie. Related Activity p # ^9 
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Io Writing a sequel to a story. Related Activity 2, p. 21 

Jc Explaining how the story reveals the setting, Evaluation Activities A, 
P* 2$ 

Additional Activities 



A 0 To stimulate the imagination and to practice story-telling, play a record- 
ing of music based on a story » Withhold the actual story the composer 
used until the students have heard the music and have written their own 
stories. Then compare their stories with the original story. A collec- 
tion of these might prove interesting to other classes. Some recordings 
which might be useful for this activity are* 



"The Sorcerer* s Apprentice 
"Hansel and Gretel" 
"Nutcracker Suite" 

"Swan Lake*' 

"Sleeping Beauty" 



"Pastoral Symphony" 

"Symphony From the New World" 
"1812 Overture" 

"The Grand Canyon Suite" 
"Peter and the Wolf" 



B„ Ask the students to write original stories, preferably a fable, fairy tale 
or legend* Begin by showing a picture of a person or animal involved in 
some action. Tell the class that this represents the final action in the 
story. They are to fill in the story which put the character in this 
predicament • 



Suggested pictures are: 

The illustration on p. 303 in Variations 

The Illustration that accompanies the story "Grampa and the Atlantic 
Ocean" on pp. 1*28 and 1*29 in Variations 
Winslow Homer* s "After the Hurricanes, Bahamas* 1 
Pablo Picasso *s "Le Gourmet" 

Copley* s "Paul Revere" (with silversmith* s tools and a teapot he made) 
Daumier *s "Don Quixote" 

Co Narrating a white man*s stoxy of Karana, Developmental Activity E, on The 
Island of the Blue Dolphins . p« 23 

D. Using fresh comparisons, Developmental Activity D, on The. Island of the 
Blue Dolphins, p. 23 

RELATED LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 



Recommended Activities 

A. Rewriting "The Dog and His Shadow" in the simple, concise style of a fable. 
Related Activity 2, p. 6 

Be Rewriting Southern dialect in standard English, Related Activity 1*, p. 7 

C. Examining the language of fairy tales, Developmental Activity H, p 0 10 

D. Noting effectiveness of specific and concrete nouns in description. 

Related Activity *>, P* 12 
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E. Noting stress and accent in pronunciation of Hawaiian words. Related 
Activity 1, p. 12 

F, Noting the descriptive power of verbs. Related Activity 2, p. 12 

0* Noting the effectiveness of simple sentences. Related Activity 3, p a 12 
H« Noting the effectiveness of repetition. Related Activity U, p« 13 
I. Recognizing echoic words. Related Activity 3> P<» 20 
J# Enjoying images created by poetic language. Related Activity li, p. 20 
Additional Activity 

A. Review specific stories to help the students discover vocabulary clues 
to setting. One exanple of this is found in "Kelea, the Surf Princess •” 
Words such as white surf, surfboards, coral rock, breakers, rollers, 
coconuts, flower-bedecked maidens, hollow piece of bamboo, white foam, 
help to place the story in Hawaii. Words like these can be compiled 
into lists by the students. After putting some on the board, see if 
someone can identify the story and the setting. Ask the following 
questions} 

1. What form-class are these words? 

2. Why do nouns best explain the setting? 

EVALUATION ACTIVITIES 

A. Prepare and play for the class a tape containing one brief but unfamiliar 

sample of each type of narration studied in the unit. Ask each student 
to identify in a sentence the setting for each story heard. Then ask 
them to explain in a paragraph how the. storyteller reveals the setting. 
Stories for this activity may be chosen from the lists of Other Selec- 
tions Available for Similar Treatment which follow each section of the 
unit. .. . 

B. On another day rerplay the tape mentioned above. Ask each student to 
write a sentence identifying the plot. Then ask each to identify the 
main characters and tell the ways the author shows the characteristics 
of each. 

C. This may be assigned ahead of time, perhaps to be prepared outside of 
class: 

1. Have each student select u story of any of the types studied and 
be prepared to tell it to the class. 
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2. With the entire class, cooperatively develop criteria for evaluating 
the story. 

3, Divide the class into small groups and let each student toll his 
story to the group. 

li. Each group will evaluate the stoiy according to the criteria set up. 
When an ‘'expert' 1 story teller is "discovered 1 ' in a group, let him 
entertain the whole class with his narration. These stories may be 
preserved on tape for another class in the school to enjoy. 

D. Announce the opening line of a story. Ask each student in turn to add a 
line to the stoiy, being careful to attribute actions in keeping with the 
traits of the main characters. Include details of setting which affect 
the events in the story. 

MATERIALS 

Classroom Anthologies and Novels 

I 

Gipson, PVed. Old YaLler . New Yorks Harper and Row Publishers, (no date) 

Jacobs, Leland B. and foot, Shelton L., Jr. (eds.) Variations . Columbus, 

Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books , Jhc. 1966 

Jewett, Amo et al. (eds.) Adventure Bound. Bostons Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1961 

Leavell, Ullin W. and Caughran, Alex M. (eds.) Reading With Purpose . New 
York: American Book Co. 1962 

London, Jack. Call of the Wild and White Fang . New York: Bantam Books, Inc. 

1962 

O'Daly, Elizabeth C. and Nieman, Egbert W. Adventures for Readers , Book I, 
Olympic Edition. New York: Har court. Brace and Wbrld, Inc. 1958 

O’Dell. Scott. Island of The Blue Dolphins. Bostons Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

I960 

Pooley, Robert C», et al. Pro^ectinn. Glenview, Illinois: Scott, Foresman 
and Co. 1967 

Potter, Robert R., et al. (eds.) Myths and Folk Tales Around the World , New 
York: Globe 1963 

Sperry, Armstrong. Call It Courage . New York: Macmillan Co. (no date) 

Sources for Teachers 

Burton, Dwight L. Literature Study in the High Schools . New York: Henry Holt 
and Co. 1959 

Eller, William and Welch, Betty Yvonne. Introduction to Literature . New York: 
Ginn and Co. 196b 
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Daiches, David. Critical Approaches to Literature . New York: W.W. Norton 
and Co. 1956 

Danziger, Marlies K, and Johnson, W.S. An Introduction to Literary 
Criticism . Boston: D. C, Heath and Co. I9$L 

Hartshorn, William C, and Leavitt, Helen S. The Mentor. Boston: Ginn and 
Co. 1940 

_ ... • The Pilot. Boston: Ginn and 

Co. 191*0 " ‘ 

McKinney, Howard D. and Anderson, W. R. Discovering Music. New York: 
American Book Co. 1952 

Pannwitt, Barbara. The Art of Short Fiction . Boston: Ginn and Co. 1961: 

Films 



A Chairy Tale . Black and white. 10 min* Free loan from National Film 
Board of Canada, 680 Fifth Avenue, New York. 10019 

Three Fox Fables . Black and white. 12 min. Ehcyclcpedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., U50 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 

Johnny Appleseed . color. 15 min.. Baltimore County Central Film Library. 
#1*71*0. Retells a charming tale. The life of Jonathan Chapman and his 
love of all God’s creatures are re-created in this film of early Nine- 
teenth Century America, Traveling from Pennsylvania across pioneer 
America, Johnny helped to establish more than thirty nurseries while 
preaching of the brotherhood of mankind. 

Ihe Doughnuts from Homer Price , color. 25 min. Baltimore County Central 
Film Library. #1*629. Dramatizes a well-known book excerpt. Homer’s 
Uncle Ulysses has a doughnut machine that will not stop making doughnuts. 
They get stuck with thousands of doughnuts until Homer figures out how 
to get rid of them. 

Paddle to the Sea , color. 30 min. Baltimore County Central Film Library 
#5280, A little boy carves a toy boat which he floats through the Great 
Lakes to the sea. Ihe boat meets snake, frog, forest fire, an ore boat, 
wild life sanctuary, Niagara Falls, locks, cod fishermen, and a light- 
house keeper. Much eymbolism. Good for* geography of Central U.S.A., 
comparison of story and film, encouraging reading. 

What*s in a Story , color, ll* min. Baltimore County Central Film Library 
#1*628. Uses the fable of "The Milkmaid and Her Pail” and Thurber’s 
"Unicom in the Garden" to show what a story is. Cartoon characters get 
the points across. 

Filmstrips 

American Fblklore Series #1*032 OC Set-1* color filmstrips - 1*1 frames each. 
McGraw Hill Text-Films, 530 W. l*2nd Street, New York, 10036 

Taylor, Deems. Through the Looking Glass Suite (Vaughn Williams. Serenade ). 
Ihterlochen Youth Orchestra. Victor £m or ^SC-2807 
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TchaUro^'sky, Peter Ilich* Nutcracker Suite/Marche Slav. Overture 1812 • 
Oslo I lilhairionic Orchestra. Camden (sj 630 

■ . O verture 1812 (Ravel, Maurice. Bolero). Morton 

Gtouic'.* ft rchesira » ' Victor lM o r 

. Sleeping . Beauty (excerpts). London Symphony 
Orcfio’ itra 3 Victor LM or LSC-2177 

■ Swan Lake (excerpts). Boston Pops Orchestra. 

Victor LM or LSC-&88 
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THE STORYTELLER 

Introductory Note to the Teacher 

Everyone loves a story, whether he is telling it or listening to it, whether 
it is fact or fiction. This unit is planned to give students experiences with 
kinds of narration — the fable, fairy tale, legend, short story, and novel. 
Students should be made aware of the basic elements of narration, characters, 
setting, and plot. 

Unit Objectives 

A. Concepts and generalizations t To help students understand that 

Narration is telling a story, either orally or in writing) the basic 
elements of narration are plot, character, and setting — something 
which happens to certain characters in a certain place. 

There are several kinds of fictional narrations 

a. The fable is a very short story, often with limited plot which 
teaches a lesson or moral and which usually has as characters 
animals that illustrate human characteristics. 

b. The fairy tale is a story that is told for entertainment and 
which contains unreal beings) it often attributes magical quali- 
ties to ordinary objects or people. 

c. The legend is a story handed down from the past) it is not re- 
garded as true history, but may be partly based on actual events. 

d. The short story is a fictional prose anecdote (shorter than a 

novel) with a plot, few characters, and a limited number of 
settings. . . ' • 

3. Though the usual purpose of narration is to entertain, stories may , 
also be told to influence someone (fables), or to explain or illus- 
trate (many factual narratives). 

B. Attitudes and values! To encourage the students 1 

1. Appreciation of the imaginative re-creation of human experience 

2. Appreciation of our heritage of fairy tales, fables, and legends 

3. Appreciation of the culture' of other peoples through an understanding 
of their legends and fables 

U. Enjoyment of reading short stories as a leisure-time activity. 

C. Skills t To develop the students 1 abilities 

1. To differentiate between fables, fairy tales, legends, and short 
' stories • .-.v* : 
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Tb recognize the major elements of narration and their interrelation- 
ships (plot, characterization, and setting) 

3* To write short narratives stressing chronological order and revealing 
%!io, " "what," "where • " 

Initiatory Experiences 

A. To introduce the concept that narration is telling a story and that the 
basic elements of narration are plot, character, and setting, ask stu- 
dents why they think people tell stories. Then read aloud to the class 
"The Storytelling Stone" in Projection in Literature . Elicit as many 
responses as possible to these questions t 

1. Do you think this story is true? Why? Why not? 

2. How do you think the story got started? 

3» Why do you think the people wanted to hear the stories? 

ho If you were going to tell someone a story, what things would you have 
to include? (characters (who?), setting (where?), plot (what?)) 

B. Explain to the students that in "The Storyteller u they will study five 
kinds of stories t the fable, the fairy tale, the legend, dhort story, 
and novel. If possible, draw these terms from the students by references 
to previously read stories and a bulletin board display. 

Developmental Experiences - The Fable 

A. To help students identify the characteristics of a fable, read aloud the 
Aesop fables "The Tortoise and the Hare, " "The Grow and the Pitcher, " and 
"The Dog and the Bone" and conduct the activity that follows. 

Have students decide which of the fo lloidng are true statements and then 
list them on the board. 

a. All these stories have animals as characters. 

All these stories have people as characters. 

f « 

The animals in i theBe stories do usual thin gs .r 
The animals do unusual things. 

These stories don* t have any meaning. 

These, stories have a 'little lesson in them. 

. /d. These: were the longest stories I've ever heard. 

TheBe stories are very short. 

B. Tp provide more practice in .identifying characteristics of the fable, 
read several additional fables. Adventure Bound has appropriate ones. 

C. To evaluate the students* understanding of the fable, duplicate the 
stories which have been inserted on pages P-32 - F—3U. Let the classes 
read the fables and complete the exercises accompanying them. 




The Maid and the MLlk Pail 



A dairy maid was going to market one day carrying a pail 
of milk on her head. On the way* she began to figure out how 
much profit she would make from selling the milk. 

"With this money, " she thought, "I shall be able to buy 

( 

quite a lot of eggs. The eggs will hatch and produce chickens 
I will sell the chickens and use the money to buy more eggs 
and raise more chickens to sell. Soon I shall be rich. All 
the young men will want to marry me. 3^y friends will envy me. 
I shall buy a new dress of the latest fashion for my wedding. 

I shall even buy a new bonnet to match it. Everyone will 
say that I am the most elegant bride in the whole country. " 

With this vain thought she tossed her head just as if 
she were already wearing her fine clothes. The pail of milk 
toppled from her head and the milk spilled all over the road. 
And the maid had nothing to sell at the market that day. 

f 

Moral* Don't count your before they . 



The Goose That Laid the Golden Egg 

There was a nan who owned a goose that laid a golden 
egg every morning. By selling these precious eggs, the man 
was able to acquire much wealth. 

But the richer he grew, the greedier he became. He began 
to be dissatisfied with only one egg a day. 

"Why not two eggs?" he thought. "Or five or six? As a 
matter of fact, if I cut that bird open, I shall probably 
find a hundred eggs, and then I can retire and live a life 
of luxury. " 

So he killed the goose, cut her open, and of course, 
found nothing. 

Choose a moral from one of these: 

A. In reaching for something more, a man often loses what hd has. 

B. If you have a goose that lays golden eggs, better sell her 
for what she is worth. 

C. Always be curious to find out what is inside of things. 
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Belling the Cat 



Long ago the nice held a general meeting to consider 
what could be done to outwit their enemy, the cat. Some 
said this, and some said that, but at last a young mouse got 
up and said that he had a suggestion which he thought would 
solve the matter. 

"You will all agree, 11 he said, ‘that our chief danger 
consists of the quiet and sly manner in which our enemy 
approaches us. Now if we could receive some signal of her 
approach, we could easily escape from her. I would like to 
suggest that we get a small bell and tie it by a ribbon 
around the neck of the cat. Then ire will all know where she 
is and can easily escape when we hear her coming." 

The suggestion met with great applause until an old mouse 
got up and said, "That is all very well, but who is going to 
tie the bell around the cat's neck?" 

The mice looked at one another and nobody spoke. Then the 

\ 

old mouse said* ‘ 

Choose one of the following morals to write in the blank above 

A. Young mice are more afraid of cats than old mice. 

B. It is easier to suggest something than to carry it out 

C. Old mice are smarter than young mice. 



\ 
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D, Use these procedures to provide additional experiences with the fable* 

1* Read aloud or tape record several wore fables. 

2. Have a student make a. report on the life of Aesop. 

3* Let students retell fables that they have read or heard* One sheet- 
shrouded student could pretend to be Aesop while other students sit 
around him as the King's courtiers nay have listened to Aesop* Good 
readers can read and retell fables other than those read in class* 

E* To summarize the characteristics of a fable* make the chart "Character- 
istics of Story Types " as shown on page F-3, Activity D, "The Story 
Teller* " The chart nay be compiled cooperatively by the teacher and 
dlass either on a transparency or on the chalkboard* Students should 
then make a copy for their notebooks* 

F. Use the following activity to provide additional experience with the 
characteristics of the fable* 

1* Read "The Brahmin, the Tiger, and the Seven Judges" in Folk Tales and 
Folk Songs* Book 3 of Learning Your Language X* This is classified 
as a folk tale, but it resembles a fable in several ways* To deter- 
mine the similarities to the fable, ask these questions! 

a* What are the animals who think and talk? 

b* Is there a moral at the end of the story? 

c* Is there a moral in the story that is not written at the end? 

2* Dramatize the story* Let students improvise the words and {day the 
parts of the Brahmin, the tiger, and the seven judges* Use a good 
reader as narrator* Give students time to: improvise their lives and 
actions and to rehearse than enough to feel comfortable in front of 
the class* 

G* In preparation for the experience of writing an original fable, try these 
suggestions! 

1. Place on the board or on a transparency several maxims which could be 
used as morals for fables* Ask. the class what each one means* Re- 
write each one in the students 1 words* 

Examples are - 

•Don't bite off more than you can chew*" 

■ "Haste makes waste*" - (• 

i ■ ‘ 

"Quality is better than quantity*" 

‘Don't count your. chickens before they hatch*" 



"Look before you leap* " 




"Don’t put off till tomorrow what you can do today. " 



•Beware of flattery." 

"AH that glitters is not gold. " 

"A stitch in time saves nine." 

"An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure." 

2. Ask the students if they have ever had an experience to which one of 
these maxims would apply. Perhaps the teacher telling of a personal 
experience would start the class thinking. School situations lend 
themselves to this activity. "Haste makes waste" could be illustrated 
in this manners A student forgot to do his math homework, then 
realized it during homeroom period and hurriedly did it, only to find 
out later in math class he had done the wrong page. 

3. Have students write a few sentences about this experience. Include 
the character (you) and the plot (what happened). Later these may be 
read orally by students or reproduced for all to read and share. 

Have students evaluate their stories for the presence of character 
and plot only. 

U. To help the class see that we often associate human characteristics 
with animals, do the exercise on the next page. 

5>. Divide the class into groups of three or four for writing an original 
fable. Put one of the stronger students in each group. As they write 
their fables have students follow these steps s 

a. Select a moral from those given previously. 

b. Use appropriate animals for main characters. 

c. Develop a story that proves the moral. 

These fables should not be graded but should be read aloud or repro- 
duced for all to share. After the fable is read, the class could 
guess the moral. 

6. Students who cannot think of a fable, could choose an animal and tell 
how it exemplifies a certain trait. Pbr example, a beaver could be 
used to illustrate the value of hard work. 

H. To show students that fables are still a source of entertainment today, 
the following experiences are suggested! 

1. Play the record "Aesop’s Fables The Smothers Brothers Way.? Mercury 




2. Read aloud selections of fables from The Thurber Carnival by James 
Thurber • Appropriate ones may be "The Seal \Jho Became Famous " and 
"Kie little Girl and the Wolf . " 



Records 
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"Go Get ’em. Tiger J" 



Directions t We often call a person by the name of an animal. For 

example* if you call a person a tiger* as in "Go get 'em* 
tiger J ", you mean that he is a "go-getter {'. You use "Tiger" 
as the symbol for the idea that the person is not afraid to 
go after something. 

Can you think of an animal which would be suitable for each 
.of these ideas? 

I 



1. As wise as an 


• 


2. As strong as an 


» 


3. As stubborn as a 


• 


k. As scared as a 


• 


£• As proud as a 


• 


6. As gentle as a 


• 


7. As auiet as a 


• 


8. As brave as a 


• 


9. As sly as a 


# 


10* As busy as a 


• 
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Developmental Experienced - The Fairy Tale 

A. To introduce students to a different kind of narration, read aloud a 
fairy tale, such as 'Sleeping Beauty. " Questions for discussion followi 

1. Who were the two people who wanted a beautiful daughter? 

2. Who told them their wish would come true? 

3. What message did the thirteenth fairy bring? Did this wish come true? 
hm What made the princess awaken from her Bleep? 

£• Is this story a fable? 

6. How is the story different from a fable? 

7. What do you call this kind of story? 

B. To provide other experiences with fairy tales, ask the class to retell 
tales that they know, flay selections from the recording "Hans Christian 
Andersen Fairy Tales" (Spoken Arts). 

C. To help students identify the characteristics of a fairy tale, show the 
filmstrip "The Wonderful World of the Brothers Grimm . " Have the students 
complete the eoceroise that follows. 

Directions t While watching "The Elves and the Sioemaker, " fill In the 
blanks. 

1* The story takes place in a . shop. 

2. The shoemaker is able to complete the shoes for his customers 
because the ______________ help hi m. 

3* The wooden elves are able to make shoes because they . 

U* Everyone is at the end of the story. 

(happy or unhappy) 

D. TO give students another experience with fairy tales, have them read 
"All Baba and the Forty Thieves" In Adventure Bound . Jhtroduce the story 
by telling about Scheherasade and the nights. Refer to the original 
unit, "The Storyteller, " Aotivity 0 on page F-9. Since the story is long, 
three lesson divisions are suggested. 

First Lesson 

1. The teacher should set the stage for the story by reading aloud to 
the point where All Baba enters the cave. 

2. Students can then read silently to the point where is buried, 

the these questions as reading guides. 
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a* What did All Baba find in the cave? 

b. What did All Baba 1 a wife do when a he eaw the riches? 

c. How did Cassim find out All Baba 1 a secret? 

d. What did the robbers do when they found Casein in the cave? 

e. What plan did All Baba and Morgiana have for burying Cassim? 
Second Lesson 

1* Ask the class what they would do if they were the thieves and had 
returned to find Cassim in the cave* Have students improvise the 
situation* The teacher should begin reading aloud at this point 
in the story* Ask the class to watch for proof that Morgiana is a 
clever slave* 

2* Let the students read silently beginning at the point where the rob- 
ber captain makes plans for getting into All Baba's house. Questions 
for discussion follow. 

a* What was the robber captain's plan for getting into All Baba's 
house? 

b. What did Morgiana find in the oil jars? 

c. What did Morgiana do to save All Baba from the merchant's plot 
to murder him? 

d* How did Ali Baba reward Morgiana for her brave deed? 

Third Lesson 

1* Ask students to recall a time when they had been defeated by the 
same thing twice and to tell by whet method they tried to avoid 
defeat the third time. For example* a ‘student may recall a babysit- 
ting problem in which the child had defeated her twice by convincing 
her to let him stay up for a longer time. Another example might be 
a family situation In which parents have refused to let the child do 
something that he wanted to do very much. How does he approach the 
child or his parents the third time? 

2. Relate these experiences to the robber captain's situation in "Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves. " What shall he try next in order to 
avenge his men's death? 

3. After several suggestions from the class tell them what the captain 
actually planned to do. Explain the Moslem custom that eating salt 
in a man's house binds the guest to be loyal to his host* and that 
Morgiana was very surprised to hear of a guest refusing salt. 

h» Have the class read the rest of the story to find out how Morgiana 
proves her cleverness again. This time how does she do it? What 
reward does Morgiana get from Ali Baba? 

?-ia in g 



5. To show that "All Baba and the Forty Thieves" is a fairy tale, 
discuss these questions t 

a* What things in the story are magical? 

b. Are the characters like real people? 

c. What things in the story could not possibly happen? 

d. Does this story, like most fairy tales, end happily? 

E. For an additional tale, read aloud "The Flying Ship" in Projection in 
literature . 

F» Through class discussion list the characteristics of a fairy tale on the 
board or on a transparency. Have the students copy this information on 
the chart "Characteristics of Story Types, " which was begun earlier. 

0. To show the class that all people, regardless of age, enjoy stories hav- 
ing some of the characteristics of fairy tales, ask the class to recall 
the television shows they have seen which are similar in some ways to 
fairytales. Some suggestions are 'Bewitched," "I Dream of Jeannie." 
'Bark Shadows, " or the Saturday -morning cartoons. Assign students to 
watch certain shows. Use these questions as guides for viewing and for 
class comments. 

1. Who are the characters in the program? 

2. Are they like real people? 

3* What are some of the magical things that happen on these shows? 

U* What events happen on the show that are impossible in real life? 

5>. Why do grown-ups watch these shows? 

H. Students may enjoy reading some of the fairy tale parodies found in Mad 
magazine. 

1. Before leaving fairy tales, students may try to create a character which 

could appear in a fairy tale. Some students may create the character by 
drawing) others may create the character in writing. suggestion in 

original unit, "The Storyteller, " page F-10J7 

Developmental Experiences - The Legend 

A. TO see that stories which were originally told orally and handed down 
from generation to generation change, play a modified version of the 
"gossip" game. 

Send out of the room four students who will represent four generations 
of- storytellers. Have a student read a brief story in advance, such as 
"Joe Magarac" (Learning Tour laaguage/Two . Tall Tales of America ) and 
then tell the story iothe class. Call in ike firsi student and ask a 
classmate to tell the story to him. Make no corrections in this version. 
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Call in the second student and have the first retell the story. Continue 
until all four students are in the room. Ask the last to retell the 
story. Note the changes that occur in each retelling. Help the students 
to word a statement about stories which are passed on orally. The re- 
sulting statement will resemble the followings Stories which are handed 
down orally from generation to generation often change. 

B. To introduce the characteristics of legends, recall the story of Joe 
Magarac. Ask the students! 

1. Did you think that Joe was a real person? Why or why not? 
(exaggeration) 

2. Were there any things mentioned in the story that could be real? 

What were they? (places, habits of steelworkers) 

3. How did this story get started? (handed down by steelworkers) 

L. Why do you think steelworkers told this story? (explains custom) 

C. To provide additional experience with identifying characteristics of 
legends, the following suggestions may be usedt 

1. Explore the students' previous knowledge of legendary characters. 

They may be familiar with Johnny Appleseed, Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, 
and Davy Crockett. 

2. Have students read "Strong But Quirky" (Learning Your Language/ Two, 
Book h Tall Tales of America ). Divide in^o six groups giving each 
group one of these assignments s 

a. Draw Davy's cradle. 

b. Draw Davy after hs was planted. 

c. Skim and prepare to read aloud lines which describe Davy's size. 

d. Skim and prepare to read aloud lines which describe Davy's voice. 

e. Skim and prepare to read aloud consents of the relatives. 

f • Skim and prepare to read aloud how nature reacted to Davy's birth. 

Have the groups present this work to the class. 

This story lends Itself well to dramatization. Students may choose 
actors. 

3. If other stories containing exaggeration are needed, let students 
choose one of theses 

Huber and Nolte, "Paul Bunyan 's Cornstalk, " Learning Your Language/ 
Two. Tall Tales of Amerloa. and Stull, "Pecos Mil and Mis Bouncing 
Bride." Larger lEan tlfe T* 
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b. Ask students to recall the story of Noah and the Ark from the Bible* 
Than pray "The Gbicorn " recording by the Irish Rovers. Students 
should be required to listen for the answers to exercise on pages 
F-b3 - F-bb* When the exercise has been completed, the class might 
enjoy singing the song with the record. 

$• To further reinforce the idea that legends explain why something is 
true, encourage student comments about these or similar questions. 

a. What is the last line? 

b* What is the story really explaining? 

c. Could this be a characteristic of a legend? 

6* To further reinforce the idea that legends explain why something is 
true, read to the class "Why the Wbodpecker Has a Long Beak" in 
Projection in Literature . 

7* Have students read and discuss "The Pied Piper of Hamelin" in Myths 
and Folk Tales Around the World * Before reading show the olass a 
picture of a rat or draw a sketch of one on the board. Discuss with 
the classt 

a* Why are rats a problem to people? 

b. What are some ways people use to get rid of rats? 

Read the story to find out what the town of Hamelin did to get rid 
of rats. 

8. After reading, review the story, using these questions to provoke a 
variety of student comments* 

a* How bad were rats in the town? 

b. What did the town of Hamelin do to get rid of the rats? 
c* Who called in the Piper? 

d* Why did the Mayor refuse to pay what he had promised? 

e* What did the Piper do to get his pay? Did his plan work? 

D* To summarise the characteristics of legends, ask students to recall the 
legends studied, review the characteristics, and add them to the chart, 
"Characteristics of Story Types. " 



B* To write an original legend, follow these steps! * 



1. Play the record "The Piped Piper of Hamelin," (Poetry 2 nd song, 
( M acmi l la n Qateway English, Level I ) to renew this legend* 



Ask the class if they can name and describe any similar pests and 
list them on the chalkboard. 
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3. Choose one pest, ouch as mosquitos, and discuss with the class. 

a. Wiat conditions might exist which would lead to calling a 
Pied Piper? 

b. Who would be responsible for calling the Piper? 

c. How might a modern Pled Piper go about getting rid of the pest? 

d. That might a Pied PLper do if he did not receive his pay? 

ii. Let each student select a pest and use the above questions as a guide 
for writing a story about a modern Pied Piper who tries to rid a town 
of the pest. 

F. To add variety to the study of legends, Play "Big Bad John" (Poetry and 
Song. Macmillan Gateway English, Lejrel l), "Billy the Kid," (Poetry, 
glong and Speech . Macmillan Gateway English, Level II) or refer to the 
original unit, The Storyteller , Activity N, Page F-13» See also p. F-# 

for an exercise on the 

Developmental Experiences - Die Short Story recording of "The Unicorn." 

A. A writer of short stories usually has as one of his purposes the enter- 
tainment of his readers. He sometimes does this by concluding the plot 
with a surprise. USse the following activities to demonstrate this 
technique. 

1. Ask the students if they have ever watched the Alfred Hitchcock Show 
or Twilight Zone on television. 

a. What kinds of stories do these programs usually have? 

b. What is unusual about the ending of these ehows? 

2. Have students read "Joe Banldauff 'a Bear" in Variations to find the 
surprise ending. 

3* To see how an author plans his story so that ovents lead to the 
ending havs students complete the following exercises 

Listed below are the main events of the story. Put the events of 
each group in order in which they happened by numbering them properly* 
The first event is already numbered. 

Group I 

1 Joe, a gold miner, had to carry hie ore in a sack on his back. 

When the bear grew up Joe taught it to pull a sled carrying 

his ore. 

____ Che day, Jos shot a bear and then discovered she had a cub. 
_____ He took the bear cub home. 

M6 ljo 
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Group II 

______ Joe beat the bear and tied it to the sled. 

_____ When he found the bear he kicked it. 

1 One morning Joe could not find the bear and went looking for 
it. 

_____ He made the bear drag the ore to the cabin. 

______ The bear roared and bared its teeth. 

Write the very last event of the story in this blank. 



h. Questions to stimulate student comments i 

a. If Joe had the bear tied to the sled, how did the bear get into 
the sweet potato dugout? 

b. Did you expect to see Joe 's pet bear come out of the sweet 
potato dugout? If so, why? 

5>. Flay the recording of the 0. Henry short story "After Twenty Years, " 
or "The Cop and the Anthem" (Short Stories of 0. Henry, Libraphone 
A1623X* Stop the record before the ending and allow the students to 
guess the ending. Then play the rest of the story. Compare the 
students 1 guesses to the actual ending. Ask why 0. Henry is often 
called the master of the short story, (surprise endings) 

Other stories with surprise endings s 

Top Flight 

"The Wonderful Day Everything Went Wrong" 



"I'm Coming In" 

3h Orbit 

"Take Over, Bos'n" 
"Smart Kid" 



B. In preparation for reading a story about fires and fire fighting, plan to 
listen for several minutes to a radio which reoelvea fire calls in the 
County. £Many volunteer firemen have these radios in their homes^7 Have 
a visiting fireman or a student who is acquainted with the set explain 
its use and operation. Perhaps arrangements could be made for a field 
trip to the local fire department tc observe the eommuuication system. 
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C. To show that the Betting of a story can be very important to the plot, 
read ’Ring of Eire’' in (to Target . 

1. To motivate the reading, show the class a picture of a large fire or 
the results of a large fire. Get students to comment vdth questions 
similar to these i 

a. Have any of you ever been present at a large fire? 

b. What is it like? (Some students may be members of a volunteer 
fire company.) 

c. What can be done if you can't get in touch with a fire department? 

2. Then read to find out what the boys did In their situation. After 
reading and sharing Ideas about the story, show the importance of 
setting by drawing a sketch or by making a map of the area In the 
story (on ditto or on ohalkboard). 

a. Ask the students to list on the board the places mentioned in 
the story. 

b. Decide on a symbol to represent each place. 

c. Place the symbol for the house on the map. 

d. Then ask the students to locate the other places In relation to 
the house. 

3. After the maps are completed ask these questions! 

a. Why were you able to identify and locate things so well? 

b. Why did the author find it necessary to tell us so much about 
where the story takes place? 

c. What would have been different if the story had taken place 
somewhere else? 

Have the students improvise a conversation between Dr. Brooks and 
Fire Headquarters as it might have sounded on the fire radio. Empha- 
sise dear directions. 

D. Show the film Paddle to the Sea (National Film Board of Canada) • After 
viewing the film ihe students nay trace the trip of the model boat along 
the St. Lawrence River to the sea to understand how the natural setting 
affecta the adventures of the boat. 

E. To see that the personality of a character may be as important as what 
happens in a story read to the class ‘Charles" (Variations) . The students 
may follow in the book as the teacher reads. The following steps are sug- 
gested for the study of this storys 

1. Encourage students to talk about these or similar questions to 
motivate reading. 
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a. Do you know any five-year-olds, perhaps a little brother, sister, 
or neighbor? 

b. What kind of behavior do you expect from five-year-olds? Do 
they ever get into mischief? Vihat kind? 

c. What might a five-year-old do to get out of trouble or to 
avoid punishment? 

list the students' responses to these questions on the board* 

d. What kinds of trouble might a five-year-old get into at school? 

e* Vhat might the teacher do about eaoh kind of trouble? 

f. What might happen at home that evening as a result of the 
misbehavior? 

2* Study the picture on page 293 of Variations and ask students to 
Identify the kind of room, the persons, and what is happening* 

3* Ask students to listen to the story to find out what causes the 
shocked expressions and the confusion shown in the picture* 

U* Discuss the story using these questions s 
a* Who is Laurie? 

b. Who is Charles? 

c. What does the author tell you about Laurie to help prepare you 
for the ending? 

d» XT Laurie had been a shy, quiet boy, how would the author have 
had to change the story? 

/Sotei Students should arrive at an understanding of the importance 
of character to the story^? 

5* To let students improvise an ending to the story 

a* Have individuals come to the front of the room and show how 
Laurie's mother might have looked when the teacher said, 'We 
don't have any Charles in the kindergarten. " 

b. Ask students how Laurie's mother might have felt after the 
teaoher's comment. 

o» Divide the class into several groups. Let each group plan a con- 
versation that might take place between Laurie's parents when his 
mother returns from P.T.A. Present these conversations to the 
class. After these presentations, students may plan a conversa- 
tion which takes place next morning between Laurie and his father. 

6. For a writing assignment have students choose orally the one state- 
ment which beet tells what Laurie is like. Flees cn the board 
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statements such as the followings 
Laurie was a well-behaved boy. 

Laurie was a very clever boy. 

Laurie was fond of his teacher. 

Erase the statements which students do not choose. Students may then 
write the remaining statement on a eheei of paper. Then from the 
following list students should choose those sentences which prove 
that Laurie was a very clever boy. 

a. He invented another boy to blame for the things he did. 

b. Laurie was five years old. 

c. Laurie's mother couldn't go to the first P.T.A. meeting. 

d. Laurie even got other children to do things he told them to do. 

e. Laurie pulled his wagon through the house. 

f • He got the other kids in the class to pay attention to him. 

g. Laurie got the teacher to pay special attention to him. 

h. He was rude to his parents. 

i. He was clever enough to get his parents to do what he said. 

After discussing their choices, ask students to rearrange these 
sentences in their best order and using the sentence, "Laurie was a 
very clever boy" as the topic sentence, fill in the remaining sen- 
tences to complete a paragraph. 

F. For further study of stories with a strong oentral character* 

Stories for Teenagers. Book A 
'Horace the Horrible" 

Learning Your Language. Book Che 
"Split Cherry Tree" 

"Tom Whitewashes the Fence"- 

Q. To summarise this section of the unit, help students choose from the 
following list the statements which characterise short stories and add 
to the chart, "Characteristics of Story types." 

1. These stories contain a moral* 

2. Iheee stories tell us more about the characters. 

. F-5'0 
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3. Where the story takes place may be very important. 

U. These stories have been banded down from one person to another for 
years* 

5* The ending may be a surprise* 

6* The main purpose of these stories is to entertain the reader* 

7* The characters and the things they do are believable and could be 
real* 

The Novel 

A. After experiences with the four shorter forms of narration* give students 
an opportunity to read a longer form of fiction* In reading a novel* 
slow learners will need much help* The reading should go fast and not 
be dragged out until students lose interest* Questions concerning plot 
should be kept to a so that students are not so burdened by the 

requirement to remember details that their enjoyment of the movement and 
continuity is hampered* 

B* Use these novels for slow learners* 

Old Yeller - Fred Gipson 

The Secret of Lonesome Valley - tyriam Toles 

Call It Courage - Armstrong Sperry 

Call of the Wild - Jaok London (Webster Everyreaders Series) 

Tom Sawyer - Mark Twain (Globe) 

The Fighting Frigate - E* B. Hungerford 
Learning Your Language II* Book 3 
Deep Sea Adventure Series - Ooleman et al 
World of Adventure Series - Barman et al 

C. Use the following procedures to help slow learners with the novel* 

1* Read parts of the novel aloud* then let students read parts silently* 

• j 

2* Sumnarise several chapters orally or on tape to lessen required 
reading time and maintain continuity* 

3* Have a good reader prepare a section to read aloud to the class* 

U* Choose students from a better olass to tape record parts of the novel* 
If the part contains dialogue* have the students read it in dialogue* 
Flay the tape recording for the olass* 
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5* Use sentence strips as follows i 

a. Write main Ideas from a short section of the story on strips 
of paper* 

b* Cut each sentence strip into a subject and a predicate* 

c. Give one half of a statement to each student and have him find 
the student who has the second half of hie statement* 

d* Ask students with completed statements to stand so that the 
sentences are displayed in chronological order* 

^Notes The above activities can also be done effectively with 
sentence strips on a flannel board.7 

D* Get students to participate In these experiences t 

\ 1* Dramatize, improvise, or pantomime scenes from the novel* 

2* Illustrate characters, scenes, or incidents from the novel* 

3* Choose present day movie or television actors who could best play 
the roles of characters In the novel* 

U* l/ake models, dioramas, or shadow boxes of scenes from the noveil* 
Dress dolls as characters in the novel* 

Summarizing Experiences 

A. Prepare and play for the class one brief but unfamiliar sample of each 
type of narration studied In the unit. Using the charts, "Characteris- 
tics of Story Types, n have students identify by a show of hands the kind 
of narration* 

B* Divide the class into four groups, one group for each type of narration 
studied. Have each group choose a favorite story of each type and select 
a student to retell the story to the class. If the type of narration is 
assigned seoretly to the groups, other groups may identify the type 
after the story is told. 

C. Have each student select his favorite story from the unit. Divide the 
class into small groups and let each student tell his favorite story to 
the group. 

D* Reproduce the crossword puzsle on the next page for the students to 
complete • 
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ACROSS 



down 



3< Has a moral at the end 

U. Someone 'who tells a story 

*>. Often has a surprise ending 

6. Handed down from generation 
to generation 

8* Characters 



1. Has magical people as characters 

2 , What happens in a story 
*>• Where a story takes place 
7* A long story In book Torm 
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The Unicorn 



Listen to the record and complete the following statements. 

1. When this story takes place, the earth was 

2. There were ^ kinds of animals. 

(few or many) " 

3. The loveliest animal of all was the . 

U. Draw a circle around the names of the animals that 
are mentioned in the story. 



alligators 


rats 


dogs 


tigers 


geese 


lions 


cats 


elephants 


kittens 


cows 


camels 


unicorns 


chimpanzees 


fish 


monkeys 


ants 


owls 


snakes 


frogs 


horses 



(The Unicorn, cont • ) 



5. God saw sons ____________ and he felt . 

6. God decided to make it . 

7. God told _________ to nake a boo. 

I 

i 

i 

8. Noah finished the ark Just as the i 

started. j 

9 

9. Noah got all of the anion] s except the . 

10. Noah saw the 8 hiding and playing 

11. When the ark started moving, the __ ______ _ cried. 

12. People never see _________ now because the 

drifted them away. 
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A. Sources for Teachers 



Elkins, Deborah# Reading Daproveaent in the Junior High School * 

Teachers College, Columbia thiversl^y, Mew York! Teachers College 
Press. 1963 

Fader, Daniel H. Hooked On Books . New Xorkt Berkley Pu bli s h i ng 
Corporation. I95o~ 

Feather stone, W. B. Teaching the SIov learner . New Yorkt Bureau of 
Publications, Columbia TSi varsity. 19i>l 

B. Classroom Anthologies and Hovels 

Qlpeon, Fred. Old Teller . Hew Xorkt Harper and Row Publishers. 

Berber, Harold L. and Nolte, Florence. Learning lour Language/ Two. 
Chicago t The Follett Publishing Conpany. x9U7 

Jacobs, leland B. and Root, Shelton L«, Jr. (Sd) Variations . Oolunbus, 
Chios Charles B. Merrill Books, Inc. 1966 

Jewett, Arno et al. (Eds. ) Adventure Bound . Bostons Houghton Mifflin 
Coa^any. 1961 

London, Jack. Call of the Wild . Edited by William Kottoeyer. New Xorkt 
Webster Division, HoQraw-klll Book Company. 1962 

Pool ection . Qlenview, Illinois 1 Scott 



Potter, Robert R., et al (eds.) Myths and Folk Talee Around the World . 
Hew Xorkt The Qlobe Publishing Company. 1963 

Sperry, Armstrong. Call It Courage . New Xorkt Macmillan Ooapany. 

Toles, tyriam. The Secret of Lonesome Valley . San Francisco t Harr 
Wagner PublisSIng doopeny. 1966 

C. Films and Filmstrips 

Paddle to the Sea. Color. 27 minutes. National Film Board of Canada, 
dflOTTiftb Avenue, Hew lork. Hew York 10019 

Wonderful Wbrld of the Brothers Qrima 

D. Records 

Aesop *8 Fables the Smothers Brothers tfay . 12" 33 1/3 R*P«M. Mercury 
Hans Christian Anderson Fairy Tales . 12 n 33 1/3 R.P.M. Spoken Arts 
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Poetry and Song . Macmillan Gateway English. 12" 33 1/3 R.P.M. 
(SiSSiaTJSM Ifil, k&2, and I 163 

Poetry. Sonty and Speech . Maonril Inn Gateway English. 12" 33 1/3 R.P.M. 

GSM 507 6U§, and 6it3 

Short Storiee of 0. Henry . 12" 16 2/3 R.P.M. Libraphone A-1623 
Tales of Sana Christian Anderson . 12" 33 1/3 R.P.M. Caedmon TC-1073-B 
The ttaioorn . The Irish Rovers. 12" 33 1/3 R.P.M. Decca DL 7U9$1 
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QRADE SEVEN 



TOU AND XDUH DIALECTS 

I. INTRODUCTORY NOTES ID THE TEACHER 

This is tho first of throe dialect and usage units — ono for each grade 
r.avol of junior high school — that r dates the dialectal point of view 
about languago to students* actual usago* The advantage of adopting tho 
dialectal stance is that of helping students regard their own use of Ifrigl l nh 
as the choice among various dialects* none of which is "non-standard 11 * 
thoug h obvio usly some usages are inappropriate in certain situations or for 
communicating with certain people* One of ihe problems that is unavoidable* 
hovevor* is that of torminology to use in discussing such things as "non- 
standard" si* "substandard" usagost and though t h is particular aspoct of 
dialect study does not arise in the seventh grade unit* it will no doubt 
occur in class* as students speak in their accustomed ways* It is suggested 
that when the teacher wishes to call a student *s attention to what used to 
be called "illiteracies" of spoech* he apply tho pxlnciplo that it is sounder 
to add another usago than to attept to change established habits of speak- 
ing* By referring to tho students' various usages — - slang* jargon* unodu- 
entod forms — as dialect patterns* the toacher may avoid terms that tend to 
destroy the student's confidence in his own language and that consequently 
mak e him more and more insecure in verbal communication* 



II* CONTROLLING GENERALIZATIONS 

t 

A. A dialect is the variation in the form of a single languago character- 
ised by differences in pronunciation* vocabulary and granmatical patterns* 

fi* Everyone varies his dialect according to his age* education* purpose* tho 
person to whom ho is speaking or writing* and the nature of the occasion* 

C, Members of a particular vocation* avocation* or social group have their 
own ways of speaking* ways that are called "jargon." 
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I Generalisation At A dialect is the variation in tho form of a single language 

characterised by differences in pronunciation* vocabulary 
I choice* and grammatical patterns. 




1* Read tho excerpts that follow* Which sire "English"? Which are 
varieties of that depart from what you would consider 

"standard"? 



a. 



Well* I'd a heap rather you was good about rations and mean 
about other things* " 

Rawlings* The Yearling 



b* Auf frisoher Tat ertappt* 



c. In flagrante delicto. 



d. 



WQo back to your study hall* Try to be a little loss antagonis- 
tic. Maybe your work would improve if your general attitude 
were more tractable*" 




L'&igle, A Wrinkle In Time 
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"Folks doos best when they stays out or police stations, whatever 
they problems, " 

Bonham, Durango Street 



f, ,r You act a man's part whilo I'm gone, and I'll see that you got 
a man's horse to rldo when I soli the cattle, I think we con 
shake on that deal," 

Gyp son. Old Teller 

g, Au rovolr, non cher. 



What linos mark the differences in language? What differences among 
ways of using the same language ore observable in the selections 
above? Re-write the departures from what you consider a "standard" 
English in "standard" English, What changes in word choice, spell- 
ings to Indicate pronunciations, and "gramar* did you make? 



2, Pronounco the following words aloud. Compare your pronunciations 
with those of your classmates: 



water 


car 


house 


merry 


bam 


tomato 


Mary 


going 


pecan 


many 


Baltimore 


creek 


greasy 


Maryland 


aunt 



What differences did you observe? Do you consider pronunciations 
that are different from your own "sub-standard"? Why or why not? 

How do you explain those differences? 

3, Which of the words in parentheses is the one you usually use with 
the following expressions: 

a, quarter (of, to, till) eight 

b, We greeted our guests in the (parlor, living room, family room, 
front room) 

c, (Dad, Papa, Father, Pa, Fop) and (Horn. Hama, Mother, Ha) took us 
to the (movies, films, cinema, flicks), 

d, We hung our new dresses in the (closet, clothes closet, cupboard), 

e, Ify mother cooks potatoes in a (frying pan, skillet, spider), 

Ooapare your choices with those of your classmates. How do you 
explain any differences that exist? 

ll. Bid you ever use a "secret" language? If you did, prepare a Short 
paragraph about any subject you like to present to the Class, How 
many of your classmates could guess what the language is? Why must 
most of these "private" ways of conmunlcating have been based on 
English? Bow do they depart from fagllsh? (pig Latin, for instance)? 

5, Do a little research in your own family by asking your parents or 
grandparents if they use certain words or expressions that are not 




us ually used by most people of their acquaintance • List these words 
and ask your fondly to state what they moan, how they are pronounced) 
how they aro usod in certain sentences or contexts* Can they identi- 
fy tho source of tho words or expressions? • Or do some of then seen 
to bo "family 0 or porsonol inventions? Compare your list with the 
lists of other students* How many words appear on several lists? 
Which ones soon to bo unique to a family? 

6* Dio differences in using a "standard" language aro called "dialects" 
of the languago* What kinds of differences have been illustrated in 
the preceding activities? in what way is it true that most dialects 
are understood by members of utouds of people and) ftarCher, that 
those dialects help to identify too groups who use then in several 
ways? 

7. Every person speaks a number of different dialects; together) they 
make up what language scholars call his "idiolect* " look up this 
word in a dictionary* How is the word related to other words that 
begin in tho same way, "idiosyncrasy) " for exaaplo? What kinds of 
uses make your own "idiolect"? 

8* Johnny) an eighth grade student) has overslept and been late for 
s cho ol so often that several people havo noticed it* Writo the 
kind of explanation that you think Johnny mold give to the follow- 
ing peoplet 

a. his mother 

b* tho vice principal (a man) 
c. his beet friend 
d* hi** homeroom teacher (a woman) 
e* his little sister 

f • his worst enemy (another eighth grade boy) 

What might happen if Johnny talked to thi principal or the teacher 
in the same way he talked to his worst enaay? 

9* an author varies the language uses of characters in a play as they 
talk to different people, us illustrated in the following exccipt 
fron the play "Inside r. Kid* a Head*" in P lays for ifcdera Youth * Have 
students era nine the following sasplet 

Young boy talking to a young girl* 

Mazy J an et Go away, silly* X don*t want to be seen w alking 
with you. 

Ritchie t Gee whiz. Mazy Jane. What*s the matter? 

Find examples in the play of the followings 

a. Young person talking to another young person 
b* Adults talking to adults 
c* Adult talking to young person 
d* Young person talking to an adult 
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Generalization Bi Every ono usee various kinds of dialects (usages) according 

to his age, education, purpose, the person to whom he is 
speaking or writing, and the nature of the occasion* 



1* Assume that soveral people have all soon the same movie, that they 
ail have enjoyed it, and that they all speak Biglish. What can you 
learn about their age, background, sex, and occupation simply by 
listening to the following remarks * 



Character #1 
Character #2 

Character #3 
Character 
Character #5 



"Oh, that was a darling film.” 

"That film was unquestionably a valuable 
experience." 

"Geese, that picher ain’t half bad.” 
"That was one crazy flick.” 

"Man, that was cool.” 



Now road each remark orally. Imposing the tone and stress the 

speaker might have used. What might these people share in common? 

2. A person’s dialect reveals many things in addition to age, occupation, 

education, social position, and background. 

Read the following language samples and see how much you can learn 

about each speaker from the dialect he uses. 

a. "Cat, you bug me. Any more of your static will drive me right 
out of ay tree." 

b. "May I renlnd you gentlemen, we must work within a framework 
acceptable to each of the extremely sensitive individuals in- 
volved, or the situation will surely become catastrophic." 

c. "Bring your ax, man. On tills gig we need that cool sound." 

d. ”0oo is a coot, its! bltsi, lambkins • " 

e. "James, do drive more carefully. I do believe the speedometer 
registered more than forty-five as we rounded that last corner. " 

f. "I tore out up the trail •• .An hour before sundown, I was worn 
down to a nub. " 

g. "Now if we takes you in, you got to do somethin* to prove you* re 
the kind we wants. " 

h. "Hit *8 a good excuse. Hit's Jest men-folks li'cen to prowl off 
together." 

i. "Oh! Ah! I wanta be first.. .me first! Me first! Me first!" 

j. "Die party of the first part will bequeath one-third of his 
total estate after taxes to the party of the second part." 

Which of the above statements seem to reflect the "group" dialect? 

Which seem more individual, more like "idiolects"? 
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3 , Assume that a major automobile collision Involving teen-age drivers 
has just occurred on a street comer, and people have gathered to 
observe and talk about it. Join a group to improvise the kind of 
dialogue that might take placo if the speakers were the followings 

a* grandparents o. small children 

b. teen-agers f. policemen 

c. fifth grade dropouts g. doctors 

d. lawyers 

h. Find samples of words used by various age groups for the following 
articles s 

sofa - davenport - settee 

phonograph 

suitcase 

bus 

basanent 
living room 

5. Pair off with one of your clasanates to write a brief dialogue on a 
topic such as baseball, automobiles, farm life, or a teen-agers 
dance. Write out your dialogue in standard English; then present it 
orally in a dialect that is regional, occupational, or revealing of 
a particular ago group or " special- interest " group. 

Generalization Cj The special vocabulary of a particular occupational or 

special Interest group is called the "jargon" of that 
group’s dialect. 



1 . Read the following sentences: 

"Continue to topstitch the second edge of the gusset. Join the 
seams of the gusset and the garment •" 

Could every speaker of E ngli sh understand these sentences? Why not? 

What can you tell about the speaker from these sentences? 

What vocabulary words give you a clue? 

What do we call the specialized vocabulary of a particular 
group? (jargon) 

The following sentences contain samples of the jargon of various 
professions. Change each into language that could be understood by 
tiie non-professional. Which version is more concise? What are the 
advantages of jargon to the group who uses it? What are the disadvan- 
tages when trying to communicate with another group? 

a. Percolation occurs when the carburetor gets hot enough to 
vaporize and boil fv n l in the bowl, (auto mechanic) 

b. Install the servos, then hook up the various linkages to the 
rudder and steering gear, ailerons, elevators and engine 
throttle, (airplane mechanic) 
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c. In an Inelastic collision the impinging particle and the target 
join together and donate the energy of the former and the mass 
of both, to create one or more others* (physicist) 

d* Specialized growers report more certain seed goxmination with 
sphagnum moss than with ony othor media, but unless the sphagnum 
is chopped, shredded, and screened, handling s mall seeds in it 
is difficult* (gardener) 

e* Stir and cook over low heat about 15 minutes until the mixture 
thickens and spins a thread when droppod from, a spoon into cold 
water* (cooking) 

f . When the tort case was brought to court the defendant did not 
appear* (lawyer) 

g* The results do not seem to be serious* The child seems to be 
suffering only abrasions and contusions on the epidennal layer 
near the nasal passages* (medical doctor) 

h* Since our assets are dwindling, we will have to increase our 
reserves imnediately* (banker) 

i. If you really want to move that property, convince your client 
that the difference between the asking and the sel lin g price 
must be kept confidential between the agent, broker, and the 
sales manager* (real estate salesman) 

2* Write several appropriate sentences about your special interest or 
hobby, using technical languages (jargon)* Girls might write about 
sewing, cooking, ballet, while boys might use stamp collecting, 
sports, coin collecting, automobiles* Underline examples of jargon* 
Boys should see if they can understand what the girls are t alk i ng 
about anrf vice versa* Discuss the following questions: 

a* What are the advantages of jargon? 

b. When is jargon accoptablo? Not acceptable? 

c* Does tho use of jargon enable you to communicate more 
effectively? more concisely? 

d. What happens when a person cannot use specialized language 
(jargon) in talking about a particular area of knowledge? 

e* What happens when a person uses jargon in talking with a group 
not familiar with the subject? 

f* Develop a class definition of "jargon 11 * 

3. Contribute to a class list of words and phrases that would normally 
be used by the following groups of people: lawyers, musicians, car 
salesmen, clothes salesmen, doctors, carpenters, cooks, sports 
writers, bankers* 



IV. RELATED DICTIONARY ACTIVITIES 



A. As you assemble the various terms used in occupational jargons, look up 
the words in a collegiate dictionary^ list the "ordinary 11 or standard 
equivalent. Discuss with the class any information the dictionary- 
supplies about the origin or use of the word that would help you explain 
how the specialized use of the word came about, 

B. Check your own definition of dialect and jargon against the definitions 
in several dictionaries. In what respects do the definitions differ in 
explanation or completeness of defining? 

C. Check the pronunciations of the words listed in Activity B 2 (or in any 
other activity from A and B where pronunciations may differ in various 
di al ects.) What information does a dictionary supply about variant pro- 
nunciations? Check this information against similar entries in Evans' 
Dictionary of American Usage or in a usage reference your school librar- 
ian will suggest. 

V. RELATED EXERCISES AND ACTIVITIES IN TEACHER AND PUPIL REFERENCES 

A. Pupil References 

Conlin, Herman, Our Language Today pp. 103-10$ 

B. Teacher References 

(Note: Avoid using Malmstrom and Ashley, Dialects , U.S.A. as a 
reference because it is now used in Grade 11 as a pupil reference#) 



GRADE SEVEN 



EVERYBODY WANTS TO GET INTO THE ACT! 



SCOPE OF THE UNIT 

Introductory Note to the Teacher 

The reading of one-act plays can open to seventh grade students a new exper- 
ience in the pleasures of literature. Unlike straight prose fiction or poetry, 
much of the understanding and interpretation of a play is dependent upon the 
reader’s ability to imagine the action of a play taking place on a stage and 
to understand how such things as stage directions, costuming, and sound effects 
add to this interpretation. The reader must grasp the basic situation, the un- 
folding of plot, the essentials of setting, and the delineation of character 
through the dial ogue of the actors and the specific directions of the play- 
wright . 

Although the reading of the plays is of primary importance in this unit, the 
student should be directly involved in some acting experiences. The extent to 
which acting is used, of course, will depend on the type of class, the instruc- 
tional situation, and the experience of the teacher. The teacher should not 
expect to create highly-sldlled actors and actresses, but he should give his 
classes some taste of what is involved in acting. Students in seventh grade 
should also have some experiences, no matter how elementary, with the technical 
aspects of play production. Where production of a play is suggested, it is 
suggested as an optional activity. I'fost teachers, however, will be able to 
involve the class in a platform reading, if nothing else, of the plays read. 
This need involve no more than seating the students on stools in the front of 
the room, arranging for a few optional props and sound effects, making some 
brief suggestions as to setting, and allowing them to read the play orally. 

Television drama, radio plays, and movies, in addition to recordings of stage 
plays, are suggested throughout the unit. Since most young people are familiar 
with these forms of the drama, they should be used wherever possible. At the 
beginning of the unit, it is suggested that the teacher keep a schedule posted 
in the classroom, week by week, of up-coming television dramas worth watching 
and some current movies that are recommended for students . Some time should be 
provided. for the discussion of these after the unit has been completed* 

If the plays selected for activities seem too hard for slower students, other 
plays may be used from available anthologies, or the teacher can read the play 
to the students and then have them re-read it for specific information. A play 
can also be taped by other teachers or students and played back while the 
students are reading it through for the first time, and the class can then re- 
read it for specific information. 

The long-range activities are designed to give the students a taste of all the 
enriching experiences that theater provides through reading, viewing, and 
presenting one-act plays. The teacher should not expect expert results, but 
should be satisfied if his students take part in the activities and enjoy their 
participation. 

Unit Objectives 

A 0 Concepts and Generalizations* to help students understand that 



1* Drama, a s a collaborative art form, is designed to be seen and heard, 
to be produced on a stage with scenery, properties, lighting, and sound 
effects, and is seldom intended just for reading. 



2. A play has some elements common to all narration, such as setting, 
pilot, and characterization, but because plays are written for presen- 
tatio/i, certain techniques are required of the playwright that are not 
inherent in other literary forms. 

3. Ihe interpretation of a play by its viewer or listener is dependent 
upon the interpretation of the performers and the production staff and 
upon the s kill with which they convey their interpretation. 



The reader of plays must use his imagination in order to visualize 
stage action. 

5. Drama is one of the most public literary art forms. 

6. Television is the communication medium through which drama reaches its 
largest audience today. 

B, Attitudes and Values: To encourage the 

1. Desire to grow in understanding and appreciation of the play as a form j 
of narration 



2. Respect of drama as an art form to be seen and heard as well as to be 
read 



3. Enjoyment of complications of situation and character j of the rising 
suspensful action and the denouement of a play 

I4. Respond with empathy to the portrayal of dramatic characters, and to 
observe with greater awareness the motivations and feelings of other 
human beings • 



5. Appreciation of the sk ill of a playwright and the demands which the 
play form makes upon him 

6. Desire to attend live theatre performances and to choose stage and 
screen plays of the highest available quality 

7. Use of free and creative expression through participation in acting 
situations 

C. Skills: To develop the students’ abilities 



1. To read in order to distinguish the problems, limitations, and advan- 
tages inherent in the play forms for various media: stage, radio, and 
television 

2. To visualize mentally the action of a play 

3. To discern in a play performance the ways each character is developed 
through dialogue and action 

ii. To comprehend plot development while viewing a play by understanding 
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the position, seeing the significance of incidents and recognizing the 
climax and denouement 

To follow dramatic action through dialogue while reading a play 
6 e To discern the strengths and limitations of each of the dramatic media 

7. To use their voices and bodies more expressively 

8, To participate in some aspect of technical play production, and to 
collaborate with others in combining these skills for a common purpose* 

Recommended Time Allotment 

6-8 weeks (£0# literature, 30# composition, 20# language) 



ACTIVITIES 

Long-Range Reading and Projects 

A* Have the students read two or three one-act plays from those available in 
the classroom and not used in class, or from the library (see the list in 
the Materials section of this unit) and do one or more of the following 
with each play read: 

1* Make casting suggestions for the production of the play in any medium* 
Use real actors and actresses or fellow students* Give specific 
reasons why you chose the people you did* 

(Mote* The teacher should not encourage "type casting" from among fellow 
students but should point out that frequently the most successful 
performances are given by actors whose outward actions are unlike 
those of the character*) 

A form such as the following can be used in reporting this information* 



Play 




Author 




Book in which located 


Editor 










BRIEF 


CASTING 


REASON FOR 


CHARACTER 


DESCRIPTION 


SUGGESTION 


SELECTION 











2. Design costumes for the characters in the play* Display the designs 
in color sketches or as completed costumes made in rain ^tu re sizes* 
Give reasons for your selection of styles and colors and also show how 
the costumes enhance the purpose of the play* 
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The sketches may be arranged in a booklet, with each sketch accompanied 
by e page containing book information (see chart for activity 1-a) and 
e - -pr anations* IJhy I selected the costume shown, and How the costume 
c.n en would help to enhance the story „ (If a student makes costumes, 
the ;e may be arranged as an exhibit with notecards giving character 
description, book information, reasons for costume selection, and ex- 
pla lation of how the costumes would enhance the story.) 

3* Dra r a stage-setting for the play, including all the major props and 
the 'j? placement on the stage. Give reasons for these choices and show 
ho* they enhance the story. 

h» Work with several other students to plan lighting effects or sound 

effects for a play, (i.e., plan a light or sound "plot"). On your list 
of effects, tell where each would come in the play, and why. 

So Draw a movie set design, as if the play is to be produced as a movie. 

If possible, suggest physical settings and geographical locations for 
your choices. 

Have the students watch at least three television plays and report their 
reactions in the following manner. (A questionnaire form could be duplica- 
ted for the students use to encourage them to organize their thoughts into 
brief, pointed responses.) 



1 

Name of Show Date Watched 



1. In 3 sentences or less give a brief summary of the plot . 

2. Who were the major characters in the play? How did their 
traits, as shown through their actions, affect the story? 

3. What was the setting of the play? IJhy was it particularly 
appropriate to television production? 

ii. Does this play deserve a re-run? If so, why would you 
recommend it to other TV viewers? 





A group of several students may choose to participate in the writing of a 
short scene for an original one-act play. After the writing has been com- 
pleted, they may wish to present it to the class, either on tape, as a 
platform reading, or as a stage drama. 

A group of students may select a one-act play and plan a presentation of 
it for the class. 

A group of students may select, with the help of the teacher, a short story 
with which they are already familiar (or a scene from a book), suitable for 
performance as a short play. Preparing a formal script, the group may plan 
characters and action, practice improvised dialogue, arrange for a simple 
set and costumes, and present their performance to the class. 



Initiatory Activities 



A, Select a dramatic play from television that Is to be shown one or two days 
prior to the initiation of the one-act play unit. Assign the show to be 
viewed by the students* Tell them to be able to discuss in class the im- 
portance of the actors and the actresses to the narration of the story. 



Begin a class discussion of the play they have viewed by asking the key 
question: How important were the actors and actresses to the narration of 

the story? 

1. Who were some of the characters? What can you tell us about them? 
(Here the teacher can bring out the idea that it is the actors who 
interpret the characters, and they we, as viewers, get our appreciation 
and understanding through the actions and words of the characters) 

2. What differences are there between the ways the characters as actors 
and actresses convey these impressions and the ways they would as 
characters in a book? (Visible actions, voice tone, facial express- 
ion, etc.) 

3. In your recent unit on "The Story Teller" you discussed the basic 
elements of narration. What are they? (plot, setting, characters) 

ae. If we were to list the important events in the plot of the story, 
what would be listed first? (List on the blackboard the order of 
events in the plot as they occurred. ) 

b. What was the setting of the story? (Include the actual place where 
the action occurs, the time period, the physical environment, and 
the geographical location.) Was the setting important to the 
story? Could the story have occurred in the same way in a differ- 
ent setting? 

In How is the play different in form from the way it would have been if 
we had read the story in a book instead of watching it on TV? 



a. If we had a copy of the play before us, would it look any differ- 
ent from any story that we read in an anthology? (Display copies 
of plays, preferably acting scripts, showing dialogue, italicized 
stage directions, etc.) 

b. Of what importance is the camera to the telling of a story? 
(close-ups,, fade-in, fade-out, blackouts, etc.) 

c. What sorts of things must a playwright include in writing his play 
that are unnecessary for writers of fiction? (sound effects, 
special lighting, stage directions, etc.) 

5. How is the television audience different from the audience that can 
watch a play performed on a stage? (larger, representative of more 
different backgrounds and tastes) 



B. Select a group of students to dramatize "Little Red Riding Hood," "Goldi- 
locks," or "Three Little Pigs." Have them go out of the room for l£ - 20 
minutes to plan and prepare their presentation. 







i ‘ . 



While the '’drama group" is out of the room, have the class list on the 
chalkboard the events of the story that should be dramatized and the order 
in which they occur. They can also list any actions, use of voice, etc., 
that t -te actors might employ to make the characters and the story seem 
real and interesting. (A student who is familiar with the fairy tale can 
lead tne discussion, while another student writes on the chalkboard.) 

Cover the notes on the chalkboard and call the drama group in to perform. 

After the presentation, compare what was actually seen and heard with what 
the class expected to see and hear. As a class, evaluate the performance 
in this manner: 

1. VJhat were the strengths of the performance in relation to facts of the 
story , setting , action , and order of events ? nil relation to the actors' 
creation of characters and use of the imagination? 

2. What were the things you would say needed improvement in relation to 
the items above? 

3. Summarize the activity by discussing the skills that are important in 
dramatizing stories, particularly those which you need to develop, 
(include such skills as voice projection and enunciation, freedom of 
movement, confidence.) 

C, Take the class to the auditorium, cafetorium, or wherever there is a stage 
in the building and engage them in the following activities to help them 
appreciate the technical considerations with which playwrights and actors , 
must deal, (This activity could follow the reading of the first play, and 
the questions which follow could be asked in relation to the set and stage j 
directions of the play, ) 

1. Upon entering the auditorium have the class stand in front of the 
stage, facing the seats. Ask the class to observe the placement of 
the seats. Point out that a production staff must be concerned with 
the comfort of the audience. 

a. Why are the seats in regular rows? Why are the rows curving? 
raked? (Adapt questions to the seating arrangement of the audi- 
torium. If there is no fixed seating, arrange to have the chairs 
available but not set up. When the class enters, ask the students 
where they are going to sit. Then have each student bring a chair 
and ask the class what would be the best way to arrange the chairs, 
and why.) 

b. Why have seats not been placed in every available spot in the 
auditorium? Which seats are the"best in the house"? Why? 

2 0 Ask for a volunteer to go up on to the stage. Have another student in 
class show him where he should go If his stage directions tell him he 
should "Exit left," (Right and left are always the right and left of 
the actoT as he faces the audience). Then ask some of the following 
questions: 

a. If you were told to close a door in the center flat , what would 

you do? (Flats are the movable units in which walls and other two- 
dimensional scenery are constructed.) 
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b. The Stage Manager in "Our Towi", a play by Thornton Wilder, often 
stood by the proscenium . Go there! (The proscenium as the term 
is used In the modern theater, is the arch or opening through 
which the audience views the part of the stage behind the curtain 
line)./ 

Cj Where are the wings of the stage? (the area offstage and behind 
the curtain on either side) 

d. What is the difference between the wings and backstage ? (Back- 
stage is the area behind the curtain on the back portion of the 
stage, but not to either side). 

3. By this time, the class* s frustration should be a'roused enough for 
them to tell the teacher how little they know about the technical 
spects of play production. 

a. Why is it important for us to know these terms even if we are just 
reading a play? (Helps to visualize the action) 

b 0 Give to the class a dittoed copy of a very simple stage diagram 

(figure l) to at least familiarize them with some technical aspects 
of play production and to help them visualize action when they are 
reading stage directions in a one-act play. Go over the diagram 
with the class. The class may be taken onstage as a group so that 
they can view the parts of the stage as the actor sees them. (More 
experienced teachers may wish to point out a few more areas of the 
ftage, especi ally those that involve lighting, dressing rooms, etc.) 

If the school has only a rudimentary stage or presents plays "in 
the round," try to take the class to see a performance on a large 
proscenium-type or modified open stage (could be at a senior high 
school or a professional theater). Arrange for the class to visit 
onstage and backstage to observe first hand the parts of a theater 
and the theater equipment. 

Developmental Activities 

A. To see how an author can dramatize everyday situations, read "Inside a 

Kid*s Head" by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee ( Plays For Modem Youth. 

Adventures for Readers , Book I , Plays to Enjoy ). 

Key Question: How has the author used everyday situations to create 

dramatic entertainment? 

Suggestions for class discussion: 

1. Is Richie a typical ten-year old? (Have the class tell their exper- 
iences or those of siblings which might be similar.) 

2. Is day-dreaming normal? Why do people daydream? How was it harmful 
to Richie? What do you learn about him through his daydreams? 

3. What actually happens in the play? What is the plot? (Here the class v 
could be introduced to the major elements of plot development: exposi- 
tion, rising action , crisis, falling action , and denouement or outcome . 



o 
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T ne teacher night list the events of the plot on the board as the 
class name 3 them* Then he night list the foregoing terms, have the 
' las j try to match them to the events, and then help them develop 
j. l* tic is /or t\e t ^r.«is, 

1|» In re-'iit, ’ who is Mac? Why does he appear in so many of Richie's 
dayd::\ia is ? 

W?£.t is -the significance of the play’s last line? Do people’s minds 
really work that way? 

6. W/;*t \&Lps to make the story original? Believable? 

f 

7 » Why i.e "Inside a Kid's Head" labeled a comedy? (The teacher might 

disc’ iss with the class, very simply, what makes a play a comedy » point- 
ing out that there are various types of comedy, depending on the source 
and the degree of the humor,) 

Some vory famous people enter into Richie's daydreams* To provide the 
class *ri.th some background of these people, have students volunteer to 
give r ne-minute reports on one of them before the play is read. The 
teacher may give the reporters some guidance in how they can pick out only 
the most significant biographical facts to present in such a brief report. 

Any author must have a vast store of knowledge and facts to give his story 
an illusion of reality. Have students investigate some of the facts and 
the terminology mentioned in the play to determine whether or not the 
author knew what he was talking about, (For example, Richie assumes the 
character of Ben Franklin and invents the harmonica and the linotype mach- 
ine, Did Franklin really do these things? Such terms as "putting the 
paper to bed" and "locking type" are used in relation to the printing 
industry. Have students learn if these are really occupational terms,) 

Discuss how this play would be different if it were done as a movie or on 
television. 

The authors of this story use two specialized types of vocabulary. They 
use words that deal specifically with technical things, such as linotype , 
rheostat , cranium , gastric .juices, esophagus . Also they use words that 
have several meanings, such as subside, vicious, expose, magnanimous, and 
futile . Make a chart with the headings TECHNICAL TEEMS and FUNCTIONAL 
WORDS. Have the class list the words in the play that are new to them 
under either of these headings. Then, in class, discuss their meanings 
and relate them to the context, . , 

Ask the class: If you were writing this play, what other places, times, 

people, and events in history would you have your main character daydream 
about? Make a list of the historical events you would choose and give 
reasons for your choices. 

Have the students draw or sketch the parts of Richie's head as they are 
described in the story,. 

Encourage the students to cast, assemble props, arrange sound effects, and 
produce the play on tape to be used in other English classes or over the 
P.A, system. 
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The students, having been stimulated by the play "Inside a Kid's Head", 
may enjoy taking a trip inside their own heads* Ask them to write a para- 
graph i.i which they relate hoi-x daydreaming may have gotten them into 
trouble Or ask them to complete Richie's final daydream with themselves 
in the main role* The first statement would be 'Gentlemen! I shall be 
very happy to speak at Gettysburg! ' 

Words can often lead a person into a world of fantasy and imagination as 
they do for Richie in the play "Inside a Kid's Head*" Play a word associ- 
ation game with the class to show them how this can happen. Recite a 
series of words and have them write down all the things that come into 
their minds. Use such words ass yellow , red, fly, multilate , square . 
chicken, cool . This could also be used as the basis for some short, 
extemporaneous speeclies. 

To observe how a character can be used as a symbol, read "The Hitch Hiker" 
by Lucille Fletcher ( Plays For Modem Youth ) • 

Key Question: Symbols are things which represent something else. In this 

play, the author uses the character of the hitch hiker to represent some- 
thing else. What does it symbolize? 

Suggestions for class discussion: 

1. What is the surprise element in the story? 

2. What makes the mother and son believable characters? Are they typical 
in their relationships with and reactions to each other? 

3* What is peculiar about the appearance of the hitch hiker, no matter 
where he is met? How can you explain this? 

k* How far does Ronald Adams really get on his way to California? 

5* Why (Joes the author bring the girl into the story? A playwright can 
never add characters without a good reason for their being there. Does 
the girl serve any real purpose? 

6. Trace the route of Ronald Adams on a map of the United States* (Some- 
one may want to draw an illustrated map, showing what happened at each 
place mentioned in the play.) 

7* Did the discovery that the hitch hiker is Death surprise you completely, 
or did any clues prepare you for this discovery? Give examples. These 
clues, called foreshadowing , are very important dramatic devices. Point 
out as many foreshadowing elements as you can find, and tell how each 
contributes to the effect of the play. 

8. While the characters in this play are stereotyped ("typical" mother, 
"typical" son), the author purposely creates ordinary, not very inter- 
esting people so he can build up a more vivid atmosphere around them. 
What words from the story set the mood for the play? List thorn. 

The play was originally presented on radio. To show how dramatically 
sound alone can convey a story and mood, and to gain experience in oral 
interpretation, present a platform reading of the play. In this kind of 



performance there is no set or stage movement^ the actors use only their 
voices, ^ heir facial expressions, simple hand gestures, and simple sound 
effects i hich they themselves create. 

After rei ding the play "The Hitch Hiker, " ask the class to discuss in a 
short paragraph the dangers of hitch-hiking from the viewpoint of either 
the driver or the hitch hiker# 

Playwri ?hts, as well as other writers, use word connotations to help create 
certain feelings or emotions in the audience. Lucille Fletcher uses words 
to croe ie a feeling of mystery. Have the class divide a sheet of paper ' 
into fear columns with these headings: FEAR, SAMENESS, UNPLEASANT SOUNDS, 
and PLEASANT THINGS. List each of the following words taken from the play 
"The Hitch Hiker" in one or more of the four columns and discuss your 
reasons for putting them there: calmness , clank , clash , creak , crisp, demon , 
drab, dreaming , eerie , empty , golden, hysterical , indifference, .lamming 
brakes , lifeless , loneliness , menacing , monotone , nondescript , ominous , 
panic, peaceful , screech , sinister , slam , squeaky, and whiny . (Be sure j 
that the students look up unfamiliar words in the dictionary. ) I 

j 

To examine similarities and differences between the elements of suspense in j 
two plays written by the same author, read or listen to the play "Sorry, | 

Wrong Number" by Lucille Fletcher and compare it with the "Hitch Hiker". i 

(The play is available in the <?th grade anthology Worlds to Explore , It > 
is also available on records by Agnes Moo rehead, Decca 9032.7~T3T"class j 

discussion, draw a comparison between the treatment in the two plays of j 

suspense , characters , situations , crisis, and settings . Then ask the i 

students to compose a collage based on one of the two plays and be able to 1 

explain it to the class. (A collage is a single sheet of paper completely ; 

covered with words, pictures, or words and pictures, arranged in such a j 

way as to present a single idea or dominant impression to the viewer,) j 

‘i 

To understand how a symbol can be used to reveal character, and to continue j 
an examination of the symbols used to represent death, read "Dark Rider" j 
by Robert Finch (Variations I ), 

Key Question: How does the author use the symbol of the dark rider in the 

development of his characters? 

| 

Suggestions for class discussion* 

1„ Where and when does the action of the play take place? find lines 
from the play to use to support your answers. 

2 , VJhat causes Boots’ accident? j 

f 

3» Why is Boots especially anxious to go to Iowa light away? ' 

U, What is unusual about Lefty’s arrival? How do you know he is a 
symbol ? 

£. VJhat do the wishes of the cowboys reveal about cowboy life? 

6. Does Boots really get home? 

7, Compare the symbolism of death in "The Hitch Hiker" and "Dark Rider*" 

How are the circumstances similar and different? 
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To develop an appreciation for and to show the importance of special 
techniques with which the playwright must concern himself in order to 
interpret the action of the play, use the following: 

1 0 Stage effects: What stage effects of setting, sound, and lighting 
does the author mention to create a suitable mood for Lefty's 
arrival? 

2, Characterization through speech: Whatever a character iays in a 
play must be in keeping with his nature. Re-read the description 
of Stub in the list of characters at the beginning of the play. 

Find speeches in the play that show Stub has the qualities assign- 
ed to him by the author, 

3. Characterization through action: All the actions of a character 
in a play must also be in complete agreement with his nature. 
Consider ,just the actions of Lefty. How do they help to convey the 
idea that he is Death in disguise? 

The following words were used by the author in the stage directions to tell 
the actors how to read certain lines. Locate the words and have the class 
compose definitions based on the context of the dialogue. (Use the dic- 
tionary as a final source for authority for definitions.) The words are: 
-lropetuous3y . bravado . spewing , skittish , resignation , philo sophically . 
rumination, and disillusion . Have students try reading the lines as 
directed. 

Make a list with the class of the details of action and appearance that 
the author used to convey the idea that Lefty is really Death in disguise; 
arrange the details in the order of their occurrence in the play. After 
half of the class has identified the details of action and the other half 
the details of appearance, write a paragraph in class to describe Lefty as 
Death in disguise. 

In "Dark Rider" Robert Finch weaves the words of a cowboy song into the 
dialogue and action of the play. Listen to a recording of "Cowboy's 
Lament" (also called "Last Farewell" and "Lone Prairie") or "I'm An Old 
Cowhand." Write the words of the song on the chalkboard. Next to each 
line from the song, make a note of the way the action suggested by the 
words of the song is related to the action In the dialogue in the play. 

Present this play as a stage drama with properties, costumes, lighting, 
and sound effects, if possible. In your concern for arranging staging 
details, do not forget the importance of the stoiyl 

"The Hitch Hiker" and "Dark Rider" have given the reader two literary 
descriptions of death. In a paragraph, describe your interpretation of 
what death might look like if you met him, or draw a picture which repre- 
sents Death to you. 

To see how an author uses dialect to convey a mood or atmosphere, re-read 
"Dark Rider" and make a list of the words and phrases used by the author 
which help to convey the idea of a Western setting, (e.g., "high-tailed 
it", "Diamond 0", "a regular Dude", "wet your whistle", "ride this trail", 
etc,), 
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To see how a playwright can portray a whole family -- the members* person- 
ality, attitudes and interrelationships -- have the students read I Remem- 
ber Jtoma by John Van Druten ( Plays to Enjoy or Adventure Bound ). ~ 

Suggestions for class discussion: 

1. Briefly describe Mama, Papa, Katrin. 

2. How do Mama and Katrin feel about money and riches? 

3# How does Mama attempt to show Katrin that rich people do not always 
lead easy lives? 

U# How do Mama and Papa feel about Cat’s recovery? With whom do you 
side? Why? 

Although Mr. Hyde and Aunt Jenny are minor characters, what contribu- 
tions do they make to the development of the play? 

6. What effect does dishonesty have on Mama and Papa? 

Have the students point out ways in which Mama’s use of English varies 
from their use of the language. 

Have the students recall pleasant memories of people and write a brief 
sketch of that person* This sketch might be called, "I Remembe r . ” 

Have the students draw diagrams of the stage for I Remember Mama and place 
the furniture and doors according to the stage directions and the require- 
ments of the action. 



i 

To perceive how an author can use an everyday family in a typical situation [ 
to effect attitude changes in the reader, read "Bread ,f by Fred Eastman 
(Plays For jfodem Youth ), a play written in 1927 to show the problems of 
the farmer. 

I 

j 

Key Question: How does the author use an ordinary situation (the farmer 

in trouble) to dramatize a social problem? In what way does this influence 
the attitude of the reader? 

Suggestions for class discussion: 

1. What do each of these characters want most in life: a) grandma, 
b) Stella, c) Betty, d) John? 

2. Do you think Jim should be punished? If so, how? 

3. Why is this play called "Bread"? Where is the first mention of this 
made in the story? What does bread symbolize? 

U» Do you think Stella ’ s money should be used for a new tractor? 

£. Are the children in the Curtis family like children of today? 

6. How does the author, through dialogue, tell the reader that Stella is 
blind without really saying so? 

7» This play is labeled a "social problem" play. Why? 

Re-read the play for evidences of dialect and from this try to pinpoint 
the locale of the play and the region of the U. S. represented by the 
setting. Is the exact section of the country important to the meaning of 
the play? 

Find lines from the play which might show that one of the author’s purposes 
is to alert the reader to th6 lot of the farmer. One or two students may 
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do some personal interviews and research in official bulletins and find 
information to show whether the average farmer is better off today than 
when tl 9 play was written in the 1920* s« After a brief report from the 
students, discuss with the class whether or not this play would be as 
successful on the stage of today as it may have been in the 1920* s* 

A playwright must be economical and specific in his choice of words in 
order to get his point across, in both his dialogue and his stage direc- 
tions. Investigate the following words from the play and try to determine 
why the author used these words* meager , winsome . cantankerous , squander , 
relent, irresolutely , wistfully , stature , rollicking , and aghast . 

To further examine the playwrights need for special technical skills and 
to learn more about these areas of production, choose one of the following 
activities; 

a. Design a stage for the play. Take into consideration not only the 
clues in the author's directions, but also the mood of the play and 
the circumstances involving the characters. Tell why you designed it 
as you did. 

■« 

b. Design costumes (described in writing or sketched on paper) for each 
of the characters and give reasons for your creations. 

c. No sound effects (except the cackling of a hen) were noted in the 
stage directions. Make a list of the sound effects you would include 
if you were the sound man, where you would use them, and how they would 
enhance the story. If you would NOT add any sound effects, tell why 

no t„ 



Present a platform reading of this play with only a few props and some 
limited costuming. Discuss whether this play would be most successful as 
a TV drama, a radio play, or a stage drama. 

In "Bread", Jim spent $100.00 on gambling. In a brief paragraph, tell 
what you would do If you had $100 or how you would get $100 if you really 
needed it. 

One of the best qualities of Eastman's "Bread" is its characterizations. 
Write a character sketch of Jim, John, Martha, or Stella; cite evidence 
from the play for each quality you mention. Compare this characterization 
with a similar favorite character in movies, on TV, or in literature. 

(For example. Grandma combines religion, worldly wisdom, bitter humor, 
motherly care, and stubborn insistence on her own way. She could be com- 
pared to Aunt Polly in Tom Sawyer . ) 

To discover how the playwright can use historical background to emphasize 
the importance which people place on established customs and traditions, 
read "A Pbrbidden Christmas" by Marcus Konick (Plays For Modern Youth). 

Key Question* How does the author use an event in history to show the 
importance that people place on the continuation of long-established 
customs and traditions? 

Suggestions for class discussion* 

1. What is the setting for this play (date, place, locale), and why is it 
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important to the story? 

2, What causes the conflict in the plot, and how is it resolved? 

3. '-Jhat happens to encourage the watch not to enforce the law? 

Uhat are the father's reasons for not wanting to celebrate Christmas? 
How was being "modern" in 161*7 different from being " modem " today? 

5* How are the characters given an illusion of reality by the author? 

6. Why is this play called a historical comedy? 

Among the vivid words from the play are theses Proclamation , besiege , 
spendthrift, defiantly , and conduit . To help the students assimilate them 
into their own vocabulary, have each student select one of these words and 
draw a picture which implies its meaning, or find a picture in a magazine 
which shows its meaning. 

Interesting views of life and events in England during the seventeenth 
century are presented in the story. Have students look up and briefly 
report on one of these: 

a. Customs of celebrating Christmas in England before 1700 

b. How Christmas is celebrated in other countries, (On the basis of 
reports a and b, have the class prepare a clasroom exhibit illus- 
trating Christmas customs in many lands.) 

c. The English Civil War of 161*0 

d. Oliver Cromwell 

The History of the Puritans 

f. Seventeenth century interior design. Use best ideas to design- 
stage setting or costume, 

g. Costumes of the seventeenth century, (Reports f and g should be 
illustrated by sketches) 

Help students conduct an informal debate on the resolution: That Christmas 
today is too commercialized. Select two pro speakers and two con speakers. 
Give them an opportunity to state their viewpoints and conduct a rebuttal. 
Then let the class act as a jury to decide which 3 ide gathered the best 
arguments and presented them most persuasively. Finally, vote on the reso- 
lution. 

Optional: To demonstrate how a well-loved "classic" is adapted to meet the 
demands of various media, have the students read Charles Dickens' "A 
Christmas Carol" in play form ( Worlds of Adventure: Adventure Bound ). Play 
for the class a recording of the stozyTread by Dan O'Herliby, Audio Talk- 
ing Book AUBCL 6ll*, 16 rpm* available in many libraries) while the students 
follow the play and observe the adaptations made for the stage version. Or 
have a small group of students read the original story (which they may 
already have ready and report to the class on the adaptations they noted. 

At the Christmas season local stage performances and filmed or video-taped 
TV presentations are available for further comparison. Have the students 
point out reasons for variations from the original story, in light of the 
requirements of the different media through which the various versions are 
presented. 



H e To understand how a playwright can use the technique of flashback to 

advance a plot, have the students read the play "Grandpa and the Statue" 
by Arthur Killer, (Flays to Enjoy ). 

Suggestions for class discussions 

1. What is the setting of this play? 

2. Identify the different characters called "Monaghan." 

3. How does the location of Monaghan 1 s room in the army hospital affect 
his thoughts? 

lu What was Grandpa’s attitude toward the Statue of Liberty? 

How do you know that Grandpa Monaghan was not born in the United 
States? 

6. What is a flashback? 

7* Cite examples from the play where the author has used flashbacks to 
develop the plot of the play. 

8. What sound effects has the playwright used to indicate flashbacks in 
the radio play? 

I. To allow the students to draw their own conclusions about a play and to 
look for the significant elements of play-writing, read "The Lesson" by 
Mary Leslie Harrison. 

Key Question* "The Lesson" is classified as a social drama. What do you 
think was the author’s purpose in writing this play? 

Suggestions for class discussion: 

1. What is the author’s message to the reader? Find evidence from the 
story to support your viewpoint. 

2. How does the author develop the theme? 

3. What is notable about the sequence of narration? (use of the flash- 
back ) 

lie What purpose does the music serve throughout the play? 

$• What clues foreshadow the way the play will end? 

See the suggested activities in Flays for Modem Youth , pages 2£l*-2f>9, 
which are useful in the study of this play, 

J. Ask the class how many have heard a speaker recently whom they didn't like 
because of something he did rather than something he said. Determine why. 
(Lead into a discussion of distracting mannerisms and make a list with the 
class.) Include some of the following: 

putting hands in and out of pockets, fastening and unfastening buttons, 
fingering or straightening the hair, scratching or rubbing the nose or an 
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ear, and playing with a piece of jeweleiyo Then, discuss with the cla°s 
the need for body control and self-discipline in speaking situations. 

Engage t ie class in some of the following activities to help demonstrate 
appropriate body movements in speaking situations s 

1. With several other students, stand in front of the room and try to 
demonstrate the correct posture to assume in speech-making* (Comfor- 
table, relaxed, with feet a short way apart and one foot slightly 
ahead of the other; arms hung easily at sides, abdomen flat, shoulders 
straight). What reason can you give for each of these things? (i,e«, 
feet spread to maintain equilibrium) * 

2. Where do you look when you are facing an audience? (Note the impor- 
tance of maintaining audience contact; look at each person, but move 
your gaze slowly from one person to another to make each person feel 
you ?^e talking to him.) 

3. Actions help to make clear or more definite what a speaker is saying. 
With other students, demonstrate wh?t facial expressions and actions 
would fit the following lines but do not actually speak them : "Come 
back here! "Hey! Wait for me! "Please, help me!"; "What is that 
up there?"' "How do you like my neitf dress?"; "What a mess!"; "I don't 
want anything to do with it,"; "Boy! Am I tired!"; "Who, me?"; 
"Definitely not," After each demonstration the teacher may have the 
class guess what the person might be saying, or put the sentences on 
the board and have the class select the ones being illustrated.) 

he One of the best ways to acquire body control in speaking is to practice 
pantomime (communication of ideas by use of the body only, without the 
voice or properties.) 

a. Walk across the front of the room in the following ways and ask the 
class to identify the person and actions being demonstrated* 

1) someone carrying suitcases 

2) a boy on an icy sidewalk; an old man on the same sidewalk 

3) a girl who is late for an appointment 

1*) someone feeling his way through a dark room 
i>) a man (or woman) caught in a sudden shower 

6) a cowboy in chaps and boots 

7) a barefoot boy on a hot pavement or beach 

8) a fat man with a lot of packages 

b. Demonstrate body posture to fit any of the following and ask the 
class to determine what is being illustrated: 

1) a man shaving 

2) an old man stooping to talk to a child 

3) a mother listening to her son's excuse for being late 
I 4 ) someone waiting at a corner for a bus 

$) someone trying to open a jammed window 

6) an umpire calling a batter out on strikes 

7) a woman looking for something in her purse 

c. In pairs, act cut one of the following conversational situations, 
but speak no words. Have definite beginning and ending action. The 
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c?*.ass can decide what kind of conversation is being pantomimed and 
what might have been said if the actors had spoken: 

1) the speakers are arguing angrily 

2 ) one person is explaining something to someone else 
3. one person is asking, the other giving directions 

k. one person is telling another about the big fish he caught 
5 one person is pleading with the other 
6) a boy and girl have just been introduced at a party 
. 7) one person is trying to sell something to the other 

d. List with the class some common gestures that are used by speakers 
talking to an audience (pointing, smiles, frowns, and shrugging of 
shoulders )o 

Although bodily actions do tell a story, the story is incomplete unless the 
voice is added to the actions* Play a recording of some famous speaker 
(JFK, Heston, Laughton, etc a ) and have the class list some of the 
good qualities of the person* s voice* Then select some of the following 
exercises for in-class practice. (This voice and speech practice will 
rarely bring Immediate and obvious improvement. The purpose is to help 
the students see what can be gained by striving for pleasing, expressive 
speech habits and to show them some of the ways they can begin working 
toward this improvement*) 

1. Examine a skeleton borrowed from the Science Department or study a 
sketch drawn on the board while your teacher explains the mechanical 
reproduction of sound. (The teacher may wish to ask a science teacher 
to come in and explain it to the class.) 

Air from the lungs passes through the windpipe and sets in motion two 
small bands across the top of the wide pipe. This vibration results 
in a tiny sound that is enlarged in the throat, mouth, and nasal pas- 
sages. The more skill developed in the control of the breath of air, 
the better the speech can become* (Material on the articulation of 
speech and the mechanical reproduction of sound can be found in many 
books on linguistics or speech arts. The study of speech production 
should be non-technical, stressing the Importance of each person* s 
understanding of the coordination within his own body of the breathing 
and speech organs. ) 

2. To help develop the deep breathing that is important to voice control, 
practice the following exerciser breathe in deeply through your nose. 
Do not raise your shoulders. Exhale quickly through your mouth, with- 
out letting your chest collapse. Repeat 10 times. Then breathe in 
and exhale slowly while you say l-2-3-lH>* Repeat, increasing slowly 
until you can count to 30 or more before taking another breath. 

3« Use these methods for vbice self-analysis: . . .. 

a. say the alphabet aloud before a mirror. Exaggerate the formation 
of each letter. Notice how lips, tongue, and jaws change position. 

b. See what happens as you speak when you: keep your teeth clamped 

together (slurring), hold your lips closed (mumbling), hold your 
nose, (nasal speech). 
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c„ Listen to a bape recording of an informal small-group discussion 
in which you participated. Note the pitch, tone quality, and 
clarity of your speech, as well as of your classmates. Note which 
of the exercises and activities can have particular value for you. 

xio The following activities can be initiated in class and practiced out of 
class to help in better enunciation, tone, emphasis, and voice projection. 

le To avoid unnecessary slurring and dropping of sounds, practice saying 
the following combinations of words without running them together so 
that sounds are lost or changed. ("Give me" instead of "gimme" )s let 
me, don«t know . Did you eat yet ? What have you got? I asked him. 

Did you get it ? If you want it . I will do it . Stop him ! Don't go . 

2. Practice the following exercises to improve enunciation: 

a. Voiced th: this, that, these, those, without. 

Unvoiced th: thing, booth, three, throw, through. 

b. Ending letters ; ea ting, sin ging, run ning, writing, strict, except, 
a dopt , asked, act., hold, ro und , hand , l ists , wr ists , t esTs . 

c. To develop better enunciation, practice saying the following 
tongue twisters as quickly as you can with correct pronunciation 
for each word. As you first say the sentence slowly, observe the 
way your tongue, jaw, and lips move to articulate the various 
sounds. This will help you as you increase the speed. 

(1) Thrusting through the thickets, Fritz found fifty-four 
frozen fish. 

(2) Pretty princesses prize priceless prisms. 

(3) She sells sea shells, sea shells she surely sells. 

3* Using the dictionary, find the standard pronunciation for each of the 
following* mischievous, recognize, candidate, genuine, poem, Itali an , 
strength, column, often, gesture, deaf, salmon, film, sink, iron. 

(The teacher should bo selective, assigning words for which the 
students have used fairly blatant substandard pronunciations.) 

1|. Read the following lines, changing meaning each time by varying tone, 
speed, and emphasis, 

I shall be glad to help you . 

We had a wonderful ti me at the party. 

Nobody helped me . 

Some of the sandwiches are gone . 

I think that it will work . 

You must train harder, if you want to win . 

I dare them to try it . 

Why did you do that ? 

Each time you say the line with a new word emphasis and tone of 
voice, see if the class can state the meaning you intended to 
convey. 
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5o Actors speak of "projecting the voice" rather than of "talking loud 
enough", because whether their parts require them to shout or to 
whisper, they still must make the audience hear every word. To test 
your voice projection, stand with your back to the class® Try to 
imagine that you are talking directly to the class and see if everyone 
can understand you as you speak. If they cannot, take a deep breath, 
go slower, and increase the intensity with which you speak until every 
one can understand you. But don't let your voice rise in pitch — and 
don 't yell! Recording on tape will help you hear how effective your 
projection is, 

M, Role-playing gives students an opportunity to speak conversationally in 
front of the class, and at the same time helps to make them aware of the 
importance of dialogue in expressing conflict and revealing character. 

Work on some of the following suggested role-playing activities to prepare 
the students for the oral presentation of a stage dramas 

1, Scenes Your living room. Characters* Father, Mother, You, Situa- 
tions You have just returned home one hour later than you were told 
to come home. Your mother and father are sitting in the living room, 
waiting impatiently. You have what you think is a very good reason 
for being late, but your parents are so concerned about your safety 
and disturbed by your disobedience that before your arrival they 
decided you must be punished. Play the scene until the conflict is 
concluded in some way. 

After the role-playing, discuss with the class the credibility of the 
situation and whether or not the characters were convincing through 
their dialogue, actions, and voice qualities, 

2, Other situations (each having a readily identifiable conflict) for 
role-playing: 



a, teacher keeping a student after school when he has just begun 
an afternoon paper route 

b» a girl trying to persuade a friend to attend a church youth 
group meeting when the friend wants her to go to the movies 
(or skating, etc,) with him (or her), 
c, several girls planning a pajama party; one wants to invite a 
girl the others think is "stuck up"| one wants the party to be 
at her house, while the others think her house is too small 
but don't want to hurt her feelings; etc. 



N, The number of plays read during this unit will depend upon the teacher, 
the class, and the amount of time available. Other plays available from 
anthologies in grade seven are* 



Plays for Modern Youth 
"Nathaniel Bowditch" 

"The Master Navigator" 
"Thanksgiving si la Carte" 
"To the Lovely Margaret" 
"The Hour of Truth" 
"Shirt-Tail Boy" 



Worlds of Adventure 
"Homework" 

"The Boy Patriot" 
"The Speed of Words" 



Adventure Bound 
"Dick Whittington" 

"Miss Barton's In Charge" 
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Adventures for Readers 
(Olympic ed.) 

"Ghost in the House" 

"Lasi3£ J Man in the World" 

"The Bit Wave" 

Adventures for You 
"Swiss Tfrstery" 

"Mother for Mayor" 

"The M/stery of Patriot Inn" 

Plays to Enjoy 

"The Wegend of Sleepy Hollow" 

"In tne Fog" 

"The Big Wave" 

Synthesizing Activities 

A, Provide an opportunity for students to present the long range assignments 
they have selected# The presentations and the class evaluations that 
follow them will. elicit and reinforce the learnings of the unit. 

lc Those students who did Activity A-l could present orally their casting 
suggestions and have the class discuss their reactions to than# Those 
who designed costumes could show their sketches or costumes and dis- 
cuss their relationship to the characters in the play. The same could 
be done for those who did stage settings, lighting and sound effects, 
and movie set designs. 

2. Everyone in class was assigned to watch at least three television plays 
(long Range Activity B)« Discuss the plays watched by the class in 
relation to the questions answered by the students on their reaction 
report. The class may enjoy drawing up a list of the five best plays 
watched during the unit. 

3. If students selected long range activities C, D, or E, they may make 
their presentations now. Presentations that are well done may be 
further strengthened, following class evaluation, and shown to other 
classes. 

Bo Invite as many of the following as possible to take part in a panel dis- 
cussion on ,r iJhat a Play Means to Me": an English teacher, a play director 

(school or professional), a TV cameraman, an author, a playgoer, a make-up 
man, a stage technician, an actor, etc# Many of these people can be gotten 
with a courteous phone call to such professional groups as Center Stage and 
WJZ, UMAR, and WBAL-TV and educational groups like the Children's Theatre 
Association. 

C fl Plan a field trip with the class to see a play at Morris Mechanic or Center 
Stage, or a carefully selected college, little theatre or high school per- 
formance. Before you go, set up the purposes with the class and give them 
a few key things to look for (depending on the play — author's purpose, 
major idea of the play, crisis, ways the actors bring out the main idea, 
effectiveness of scenery, lighting, sound, etc.). Use this activity as a 
way of drawing the unit to a close. ( Note t Be certain that the play is 
suitable for seventh grade children; magazine reviews or a call to the 
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Adventures for Readers 
(Mercury ed.) 

"Laziest Man in the World" 
"Young Hickory" 

"A Bunch of Keys" 

Reading with Purpose 
"Swell-Headed Star" 

(a play without an ending) 
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theatre will help to determine this. ) If attending a play is not feasible, 
it might then be possible to instead see a movie made from a stage play or 
musical, or assign another TV drama for discussion (see Initiatory Activi- 
ties), 



D, To make a final comparison between the various dramatic media conduct a 
class discussion based on the following questions, and add questions of 
your own to pinpoint other items you may have stressed during the units 

1. What are the different dramatic media? (TV, radio, stage, and movies) 

2, What can a TV play do that a stage play cannot do (and vice versa)? 



3o What are the advantages of a radio play over the other forms? Why are 
radio plays seldom broadcast today? 



U. How does a movie treat a story differently from the other media? 

5. Which form do you now enjoy watching most? Why? Would you have 

answered this question the same way before this unit began? Explain. 

RELATED COMPOSITION ACTIVITIES 
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Recommended Activities 

A. Narrating "how daydrea ming caused you trouble". Developmental Activity A, 

P. 7. 

B. Explaining the dangers of hitchhiking. Developmental Activity B, p. 9» 

C. Writing a description of Death, Developmental Activity C, p. 1C, 

D. Explaining why "I Remember ", Developmental Activity D, p. 12, 

E. Explaining "how I would spend $100", Developmental Activity E, p. 13. 

F. Select a play with a simple plot-line and use this to teach or reinforce 
outlining sk ill s. Have the students write a sentence outline of the plot, 
using the following tenas as major headings t exposition, rising action, 
crisis, falling action, denouement. 

Further Suggestions • t 

A; Have the class watch a TV play or listen to a play on recordings (see 

Materials list) and list the sound effects that add to the overall feeling 
intended by the writer, (Have them select a specific type of drama, such 
as one that deals with war or a western, etc#). Then. ask them to explain 
in a short paragraph the sound effects which helped to create for the view- 
er or listener a; specific feeling for the setting, (e.g., in a war drama, 
the sound effects that help to generate the feeling of war might be a 
rolling of drums, the sound of tanks or jeeps moving in battle, marching 
feet or march music, ,a bugle playing taps, etc.). The paragraph should be 
written from the viewpoint of the listener or the viewer, and the intended 
audience is the class or teacher. 

B. Itfriting an original one-act play. Long Range Activity C, p. D-li. 







RELATED LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 
Recommended Activities 



A, Recognising the jargon of dramatic productions. Developmental Activity A, 

P» 8 » 



B, Identifying multiple meanings. Developmental Activity A, p. 7 , 

C, Recognizing connotative meanings. Developmental Activity B, p. 10 , 

D, Recognizing functions of d ial ect. Developmental Activity C, p, 11, 

E, Recognizing functions of dialect, Developmental Activity D, p. 12, 

F, Recognizing functions of dialect, Developmental Activity E, p, 12. 



Additional Language Activity 

To see the relationship of the punctuation of dialogue as it is used in a short 
story with the way it is used in a play, select a short story (from a class- 
room anthology) containing much dialogue and compare it to the dialogue in a 
play. Have the class induce the rules for the punctuation of dialogue in the 
two forms of narration. 



EVALUATION .. 

A, To evaluate the students* understanding of the concepts of the unit, have 
them select a one-act play (one not yet discussed in class), or a story 
which could be adapted to play form, with the idea of presenting a stage 
drama in class. 



In doing this activity, the class will need to consider some or all of the 
following, 

1. Duplicate the following questions which should be used by the class in 
the selection of a play. 

Selection 

a. What qualities make this play most appropriate for presentation on 
stage (as opposed to film, etc,)? 

b. Is the choice of play suited to this audience? 

c. Will the play provide wholesome, satisfying, and stimulating enter- 
tainment for this group? 

Plot,* Dialogue. Setting 

a. Are the basic situations and the outcome of the plot believable? 

b. Does the plot move rapidly enough to the climax and then to the 
conclusion? 

c • Is the dialogue natural, life-like, and clear? 

d. Is the dialogue suited to the action? 

Casting 

a. Do the characters act and speak like real people? ‘ 
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b. Can the play be cast with the available members of the class? 

c. Can you identify members of the class suitable to’' the parts? 

d. What special characteristics must the individual actors bring out 
in the persons they play? How? 

Staging 

a • What setting and scenery are needed for the play? 

b. Are our physical facilities adequate to the demands of the play? 

c. What suggestions would you make for props and costumes that would 
help to illustrate the setting? 

d. What sound and lighting effects are needed to enhance the story 
and help the audience to grasp the plot? 

2* Allow the class enough time to read at least 3 or Ij. plays so they w ill 
have a broad enough background to suggest plays for production. The 
class can be broken into $ or 6 groups to explore the plays and work 
on the presentation (below). 

3. After a sufficient time has been allowed for reading, bring the class 
together for a discussion of the plays read. (A short synopsis of the 
plot of each play considered should be given.) 

It. After the discussion of the plays, vote and select one for presentation. 
Once this is done, engage the class in some activities of stage design- 
ing, property listing, sound effects and lighting suggestions, casting 
suggestions, etc. 

Produce the play for classroom presentation, as a stage drama, on tape, 
or as a platform reading using limited props. The class may actually 
want to use the auditorium stage. 

B. In addition to the activity suggested for evaluation in A, continuous eval- 
uation will be taking place throughout the unit; attention has been called 

to such opportunities in individual activities. 

The Slow Learner and Drama 

The unit "Everybody Wants to Get Into The Act" has special advantages for 
the slow learner. Most important of all, it uses the form of literature which is 
common to all people in our society: films, television-drama, radio plays, and 
sound recordings. Secondly, the unit emphasizes talking and listening. Thirdly, 
pu pil knowledge and understanding can be tested in action. 

In this unit, pupils demonstrate their esqoerlence through movement and 
gesture, a s kill which they bring to school with them. The teacher needs only to 
name the situation; pupils can easily improvise the action.When the roles in the 
dramatic improvisation are reversed, what the pupils learn becomes more complex. 

If the pupils improvise the situation before reading a play in which the same situ- 
ation occurs, then reading the play becomes self-exploration aided by the words of 
the dramatist. The script comes alive. because it is filled with the pupils' own 
perceptions. For culturally deprived pupils, drama Is the most important creative 
medium within the language arts because it demands less verbal explicitness and is 
inseparable from esqpressive bodily movement. 

The sequence of class activities for work in drama should be: 
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lo Improvising talk appropriate to many situations and roles* 

2. Li stening and responding in the fullest sense, while taking a role* 

3* Dis cussing the approach to a theme, its possibilities, and finally 
the insights gained* 

U* Reading, learning and probing the meaning of a script, through 
private study, talk, and enacting* 

5e Writing scripts for one's own group* This is most valuable when it 
fbllows an activity in improvisation* The script could then be used 
for either reading or dramatic activities* 

Adapted from Dixon, John, Growth Through English * 

Most of the activities in this unit are suitable for slow learners* 
The teacher may wish, however, to substitute the plays listed below for 
some of those used in the developmental activities* 

In Orbit 

"What Makes It Tick?" 

"Ghosts in the House" 

Adventures for You 

"Mother for Mayor" 

"tfystery of Patriot Inn" 

"Swiss l^jrstery" 

MATERIALS 

A, Drama selections in classroom anthologies 

1* Bailey, Matilda and Leavell, Ullin W, Worlds of Adventure * New 
York; American Book Company, 1961 

2. Huraphreville , Frances T. and Fitzgerald, Frances S* In Orbit * 

, Il l in ois: Scott, Foresman and Company. 1966 

3* Jacobs, Leland B, and Root, Shelton L, Jr, Variations I, 

Columbus, Ohio: Merrill Books, Lie* 1966 

li* Jewett, Arno, et al* Adventure Bound * Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 196$ 

5* Kincheloe, Isabel M, and Purcphrey, Eva Meushaw* Adventures for You . 
New York: Har court. Brace and World, Inc. 1962 

.6* Knnick, Marcus, ed, Plays For Modern Youth , New York: Globe Book 

Company* 1961 

7 • O' Daley, Elizabeth C. and Nieman, Egbert W. Adventures for Readers, 
I, (Olympic edition) New York: Har court. Brace and World, Ihc. 

19 $$ : . .... 
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8» Picozzi, Raymond. Plays to Enjoy . New York* The Macmillan 
Company. 1967 

9« Ross, Jacob M*, et al., Adven tures For Readers , I. (Mercury 
Edition) New York? Barcourt, Brace and ConpanyT 1953 

B. Teacher Resource 

1. Dixon, John. Growth Through English . Reading, England: National 

Association for Teaching of English. 196? 

Co Recordings 

A Christmas Carol . Dan O'Herlihy. 12” 16 rpm. Audio Talking Book 
Company. 61U 

Background Music and Sound Effects for Home Movies . 12" 33 1/3 ipm. 
Major lOho 

Dear Audience, Volumes I and II . HLanche Yurka. 12 " 33 1/3 rpm. 
Folkways 98Ijl-l£ 

Directing A Play . Tyrone Guthrie. 12" 33 1/3 rpm. Folkways 98L0 

Mend Your Speech .. Harry Fleetwood. 12" 33 1/3 rpm. Folkways 9130 

Radio Before TV, Volume I. 1?" 33 1/3 rpm. Folkways 9171 

"Secret Life of Walter Mi tty, " Hiram Sherman. 12" 33 1/3 rpm. Many 
Voices, Adventure e in Anerican Literature (Olympic Edition) XTV 2^1*59 

Sleep No More . Nelson Omstead. 12" 33 1/3 rpm 0 Vanguard vrs 9000 A 

Songs of the Cowboy . Norman Luboff Choir. 12" 33 1/3 rpm. 

Songs of the West . Norman Luboff Choir. 12" 33 1/3 rpm* Columbia 657 

Sorry, Wrong Number . Agnes Mcorehead. 12" 33 1/3 rpm. Decca 9062 

C. Films 




Baltimore County Board of Education, Central film Library 

807 "Do Words Ever Fool You" 10 minutes 
836 "The Theatre: One of the Humanities" 28 minutes 
8l8 "Public Speaking-Movement and Gesture" 11 minutes 
8ii9 "Speech Preparation" 16 minutes 
866 "Shaw’s ’Pygmalion’" 18 minutes 
891 "Make Up For The Theatre" 15 minutes 
llli2 "Your Voice" 11 minutes * 

L6LL "Hake-up for the Theatre" - color. 15 minutes. 

D. Outside and Long Range Reading Assignments: 

1. Mass Media 

Programs selected by and at discretion of Individual teachers 
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2o Short Stories (for adaptation to another medium) 

Se 1 acted stories by Edgar Allan Poe, 0* Henry, Stephen Vincent Benet, 
• iay Bradbury, Alfred Hitchcock, and Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

Selected episodes from books such as Tom Sawyer and Please Don*t Eat 
The Daisies . 

3* One-act Plays and Related Literature 

Ball, Zachary, Tent Show . New York: Holiday Press, Inc. 1?6U 

Berk, Barbara, First Book of Stage Costume and Make-Up. New York: 
Franklin Watts, Inc. 

Berk, Barbara and Bendick, Jeanne. How To Have A Show, New York: 
Franklin Watts, Inc. 1957 

Carlson, Bernice W, , Act It Out . Nashville, Tennessee: Abingdon 

Press. 195?6 

Cerf, Bennett and Cartmell, Van H 0 (eds.) 2h Favorite One Act 
Plays . New Yorks Doubleday and Company. 1958 

Cohen, Helen Louise (ed.)« One Act Plays by Modem Authors . New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, Inc. 193L 

Conti, M, Fashion . New York: Golden Press, Inc. 1966 

Comberg, Sol and Gebauer, E 0 L. A Stage Crew Handbook . Evanston, 
Illinois: Harper and Row Publishers! 1957 

Corson, Richard. Stage Makeup . New York: Appleton Century. I960 

Davenport, Millia. Book of Costume . New York: Crown Publishers, 
Inc. 19 I 48 

Dias, Earl J. New. Comedies for Teen-Agers. Boston: Plays. Inc. 

1967 

DuBois, Graham. Plays for Great Occasions: A Collection of 
Royalty Free One-Act Holiday Plays . Boston: Plays, Inc. 1951 

ELson, E. F, and Peck, Alberta, The Art of Speaking . Waltham, 
Massachusetts: Ginn and Company. 1966 

Fontaine, Robert. Humorous Monologues for Teen Agers . Boston: 
Plays, 3hc. 1965 

Goodman, Edward. Make Believe. New York: Scribner* s, Inc. 1956 

Griffith, Francis and Mersand, Joseph (eds). Modem One Act Plays . 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. 195b 

Gross, Edwin and Nathalie. Teen Theatre . New York: MjGraw-Hill 

Book Compary* 1953 
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Hackett, Walter (ed. ) • Radio Plays For Young People* Boston: 
Plays, Inc. 1950 ~ — 



Hansen, Henry* Costumes and Styl es. New York? E, P. Dutton and 
Company c 1956 

Hunt, Douglas. Pantomime t The Silent Theatre . New York* 

Antheneum Publishers. V)6h 

Kozlenko, William (ed,). One Hundred Non-Royalty One-Act Plays . 

New York* Grosset and Dunlop, Lie. 191*0 " 

McCoy, Paul S. Modern Comedies for Teen-Agers « Boston: Plays. 

One. 1952 

Ililler, Helen Louise. Holiday Plays for Teen-Agers . Boston: Plays, 
Inc, 1952 



• On Stage for Teen-Agers. Boston: Plays. 

Inc. 19W — 

• Prize Plays for Teen-Agers. Boston: Plays. 

S 5 . 19# Ia— 

Murray, John. Comedy Roundup for Teen-Age Actors . Boston: Plays, 
Inc. 1959 ^ 

Nolan, Paul T. Round The World Plays for Young People . Boston: 
Plays, Inc. 1951 

Olfson, Llewellyn. Radio Plays of Famous Stories . Boston: Plays, 
Inc. 1965 

Ommanney, Katherine Anne. The Stage and the School . Third Edition. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, i960 

Paris, Robert. How To Act. New York: Harper 1 s and Company. 1959 

Prochnow, Herbert V 0 Successful Speaker^ Handbook . New York: 
Prentice-Hall., Inc. 19& 

. The Toastmaster^ Handbook. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 19E9 

Schuon, ICarl. The First Book of Acting. New York: Franklin Watts . 

Inc. 1965 

Selsen, Samuel and Sellman, H. D. Stage Scenery and Lighting . New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 19$9 

Severn, Bi ll and Sue. Let*s Give A Show . New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf, Inc. 1956 

Smith, Moyne Rice. Plays and How To Put Them On. New York: Henry 
Z, Walck, Inc. 1961 

Summers, Harrison Boyd, et al. How To Debate: A Textbook For 

Beginners . Bronx, New Yorks H. lv. Wilson Company. 1963 
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EVERYBODY WANTS TO GET INTO THE ACT 
Grade Seven 



Unit Objectives 

A. Concepts and Generalizations: To help students understand that 

1. Drama is a method of narration which includes sounds, lighting, 
scenery and props. It is designed to be seen and heard, not just 
read 

2. A play contains the same elements as narration - characters, setting, 
and plot but these elements are enhanced by sight and sounds 

3. Involvement in a play can be rewarding means of self-expression 

U. Plays are a form of art used basically to entertain and can be 
found in the medias of stage, radio, and television. 

B. Attitudes and Values: To encourage the students to 

1. Appreciate drama as a form of narration, the skill of the playwright 
and performers, and the effectiveness of technicians 

2. Respond with empathy to dramatic characterizations as a means of 
understanding motiviations and feelings of other human beings 

3. Appreciate participation as a means of free and creative expression 

k> Desire to attend the live theatre and to more fully appreciate 
performances on T.V. or radio. 

C . Sk ill s : To develop the students ' ability 

1. To use imagination as a means of visualizing a play 

2. To recognize the elements of narration in a play and to show their 
relationship to enhancement by scenery, props, lights, and sound 
effects 

3. To become more adept at interpreting and giving a presentation of 
a particular character 

k> To develop some realization of the complexities of scene design 
and sound effects. 
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Long Range Activities 

A. Select a play which the class enjoys and have them write additional 
scenes for it. Have these scenes prepared and presented to the rest 
of the class. 

B. If the novel Old Yeller is to be used with this unit, have the student 
prepare and perform several scenes from this story. 

C. Only after previewing the film for class suitability, show The Humanities : 
The Theatre - One of the Humanities (30 minutes - #U 6 00). A narrator 
analyzes three elements of a play (Playwright, actor, and audience). 
Caution: This film may be too advanced for some g’^ups. 

D. At least several times during the unit have a television set brought 

into the room to watch situation comedies or other programs that are 
complete in themselves. (Examples: I Love Lucy or The Beverly 

Hillbillies) Watch for the effectiveness of the following: 



1. Characters 

2 . Setting 

3 . Plot 

il. Sound effects 

5. Lighting 

6. Costuming 



Initiatory Experience 

A. To familiarize students with the stage area take the class to the auditorium 
stage and complete the following: 

1. Take the class behind the' stage to see the way the curtain is pulled, 
to see the box which controls the lights, and to experience the 
actual vastness of the stage. Have a member of the stage crew 
demonstrate the various lights. 





2. Suggest scenes that are familiar to students, split the class into 
about three groups, and let each group practice an impromptu skit 
on the stage. As one group performs, two groups can be the audience. 
The following are suggested topics for skits: 

a. A policeman walking through the park viewing various scenes 



b. Boys and girls at their first dance . 

c. A fight scene with, a crowd gathering around: it 

d. A mother and father loading a car for a trip with their five 
children 
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Draw from the students that each skit (l) told a story (2) about 
identificable people (3) in a certain setting. 

B. Get students actually involved in performing by having them read a 

short story or part of a story in which action can easily be visualized 
as "Robin Hood", Adventures Now and Then . Ask for volunteers to demonstrate 
the action in specific scenes: 

Robin Hood shooting against the king's foresters 

Robin Hood meeting Little John on the log 

Little John being named by Robin Hood's men 

Induce from the students that each skit (l) told a story (2) about certain 
people (3) in a certain setting. 

Developmental Activities 

A. Use the play "First Freedom" from Adventures Now and Then to give students 
experience in giving an oral presentation of a play. 

1. Discuss the title "First Freedom" . What is the first freedom? 

2. Explain significant words from the story. 

a. democracy 

b. impudent 

c. libel 

d . gazette 

e . narrator 

3. Assign parts and have them read orally. 

1|. In order to encourage vocabulary development, have the students 
complete the following exercise: 

Directions: Choose the correct word from the word box. 

a. The person who introduces a story is called the 

b. Another name for a newspaper is a _ 

c. When all people are the government it is called a _ _ _ 

d. Cosby says that S. Norris is not respectful, so he is bold or 

e. Peter Zenger was tried for against the Crown 
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f. The jury decided that Zenger was 

g. Zenger won a battle for freedom of the 





5. Show an illustration of a scene from the play and ask students to 
draw their own picture of an appropriate costume bearing in mind 
the period of history which the play represents. 

6. Use hewspaper articles that refer to rights today to make a list of 
these rights. Discuss several of these which the students feel are 
the most pertinent to their lives. 

7. Clarify the plot of the story by discussing the following questions: 

a. At what time in history does our story take place? 

b. Who is the main character? What is his job? What does he do 
to be placed on trial? 

c. Why does the governor want half of Van Dam's salary? Is that 
fair? 

d. Who is the lawyer that defends Peter Zenger? Where have you 
heard of him before? Do you think he is a good lawyer? Why 
or why not? 

e. Identify the freedom that Peter Zenger was fighting for. 

B. Use the record "War of the Worlds" to emphasize the importance of sound 
effects as an aid to stimulating imagination. . 

1. Play the first side of the record and ask the class to listen closely 
to find out why people incorrectly assumed that this radio broadcast 
was a real situation. 
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2. Use the following fill-in-the -blanks exf rcise to provoke general 
oral comments by students about what they heard on this first side 
of the record. 

a. The first report on the record is a ^ report. 

b. There has been an explosion on . 

c. Hydrogen is being given off, and this looks like . 

d. Mars is million miles from earth. 

e. A falls near Princeton, New Jersey. 

f. There were explosions on Mars. 

g. A . sound is coming from inside the cylinder, 
h'. Describe the monster; 



i. The mysterious weapon is a 

j. The monsters are an invading __ 

k. All of this is taking place in 



3. Replay the first side of the record or any portions of it that 
may be necessary to complete the exercise, in number two. 



li. Help students whose participation in the story may be hindered by 
unfamiliar vocabulary as* follows: 



a. Play the sections of. the record that includes the words several 
times to give students a chance to hear it in the context 

of the story. 

b. Write sentences on the chalkboard that include the unfamiliar 
words. Compose these sentences so that additional explanatory 
information is. included. 



c. Use matching exercises, crossword puzzles or the simple "hangman" 
game to provide extra experience -with the words. 



. Play the second side of the record and use the following exercise 
to help students retell bhe events that they hear. 

a. There are monster cylinders. 

b . The city they are attacking is 



c. 

d. 



What comes up from the monster? 
The Martians used a jet of 




to get rid of the black smoke. 
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e. The first animal Richard Pearson comes upon is a . 

f. Where does the man say they should live? ________ 

g. The black birds are eating the . 

h. The Martians were killed by our 

i. Orson Welles says that the whole program was only a __ 
prank . 

■» \ 

6. Discuss the general question "Why were people fooled by the broad- 
cast?" Encourage students to name specific aspects of this record 
that made it seem real. 

C. Use the following experiences to illustrate types of dialogue.- 

1. Play a short section of a record like The Bicker so ns .- Ask students 
to listen for the way the speakers use a kind of’ conversational 
improvisation to expand and extend the most simple, ordinary 
situation. 

2 . Let the students work in pairs or in small groups and prepare 

their own dialogue like the one on the record,- but based on a situation 
that is familiar to them. The following situations, are suggested r 

a. Two friends discussing a dance. 

b. A boy asking a girl for a date' 

c. A brother and sister arguing over who will do> the dishes 

d. Two girls discussing their boyfriends 

3. Finish playing the record for the general enjoyment of the class'. 

I; . Make a ditto of the cartoon provided on. page- E35 and’ distribute 
copies to each student.. Ask: the students to develop' a dialogue 
that they think goes with the cartoon.. • 

5>. Cut pictures from magazines that- could: easily have a dialogue written 
about them. Divide- studeirts into; small groups' and let ea'ch group' 
prepare a dialogue based on one. of’ the pictures’ to- be- presented 1 
orally to the class.- 

D. Use these' procedures to help pupils- identify with the' characters- in 
■ plays'. . 

• . ■ ■ 1 . ■ 

1. Provide a cartoon, showing a teenager’ and ah adult. Have' the' students' 
fill in meaningful conversation related; to a- problem in their everyday" 
lives:.- Use the cartoon provided? on page 1J‘ - 3 W* 
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2. Draw from the students and place on the chalkboard a list of problems 
pertinent to their everyday lives. Divide the class into groups. 

Have each group select one problem and compose an impromptu skit 
pertaining to their problem. Have each skit performed for the rest 
of the class. 

3. Use the play "What Makes It Tick?" from In Orbit as follows: 

a. Have the play read aloud. Allow as many students as possible 
to participate in the reading. 

b. Let student volunteers informally "perform" either all or certain 
parts of the play. 

c. Encourage students to share their personal reactions to the play 
in a discussion of the following questions : 

Was Dr. Mo bray your idea of a typical principal? 

Why was Mary concerned about Jerry's quitting school? 

What had Jack Harvester learned since he quit school? 

Halve you ever thought of quitting school as soon as you are 16? 

Why do you, the reader, feel close to Jerry? 

ii. NOTE: Issues of Scope Magazine often include plays that are 

appropriate. *’ 

"The Legend of Sleepy Hollow" in Piays to Enjoy is a good play for students 
to act out. The following approach is suggested: 

1. Ask the students to recall and discuss superstitions which are familiar 
to them. Discuss these superstitions and how some of them may 

have begun. Examples: 

a. A black cat walking in front of a person 

b. Breaking a mirror - 7 years bad luck 

c. Spill salt - throw some over your shoulder 

2. Prepare a sound tape of the play and play it up to the .point where 

the headless horse man throws his head at Ichabod. Then use one* 
of the following procedures: . , 

a. Divide the class into small groups. Ask. each group to compose 
their own ending for the play and explain it to the class. 

b. Give each student a few minutes to compose his own ending 

for the play. Direct a general class discussion allowing each 
student to contribute his ending. 
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3. Play the rest of the tape and call on students to explain the way 
the play actually ends. Recognize and praise the student or group 
of students who came closest to the real ending and the rest of the 
class for their originality and effort. 

h. Have the class or volunteers from the class participate in an oral 
reading of the play. 

5« Give student volunteers the chance to develop "original" improvisations 
in which they use their own words to perform certain selected 
scens from the play. 

F. "Shirt Tail Boy” in Plays For Modem Youth provides opportunity for 
students to try pantomime . 
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1. Show the film Pantomime for the Actor (#5251* Central Film Library) 
and ask the class to watch for the way pantomime can be used to 
express feelings, and for the skills that are involved in pantomime. 

2. Demonstrate a simple situation by pantomime such as threading a 
needle or trying on a new coat in front of a mirrdr. 

3 . Divide the class into small groups. Assign a different situation 
to each group and, after providing some practice time, let each 
group present their scene to the class. The following situations 
are suggested: 

a. A scared patient getting a shot from a doctor 

b. A waiter or waitress serving a meal 

c. Changing a baby's diaper 

d. A policeman giving a driver a ticket 

e . Imitating a popular singer 

h. Have the play read aloud and encourage those students who can manage 
without strain to participate in the reading. Ask the class to 
watch for incidents and scenes that depend upon actions to help 
convey meaning. 

5. Use the following exercise to encourage student discussion of the' 
entire play. Have students circle the correct answers. 

a. Abe's father (did, did not) want him to read books. 

b. Sarah (did, did not) miss her mother. 

c . Sarah (did , did not# like her new stepmother, 
d. Abe (did, did not} like h is new stepmother. 
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Aesop's Fables (was, was not) Abe's favorite book. 

f. Dennis (was, was not) Mrs. Johnston's son. 

g. Abe's father (did, did not) want him to go to school. 

h. Mrs. Johnston (did, did not) want the children to go to school. 

i. Reverend Elkin (was, was not) in a hurry to leave. 

j. Sarah (would, would not) accept her new mother in the end. 

Skim the play to find the answers to the following questions : 

a. Who objected to Abe's reading? 

b. Why did Sarah object to her new stepmother? 

c. Why was Abe's father getting married again? 

d. What did Reverend Elkin think of Abe? 

e. Did Sarah accept Mrs. Johnston in the end? 

6. Select particular passages from the play which can he pantomimed 
and; ask for volunteers to demonstrate them. 

Use "I Remember Mama" from Plays to Enjoy to emphasize the importance 
of setting in the presentation of a play. 

1. Ditto and distribute copies of the diagram of the first scene 
provided on page D - 1|3* 

2. Involve as many students as possible in a reading of the play and 
have the entire class follow the action on their copies of the diagram 

3. Have students reread parts of the second scene to discover the 
locations of doors and other properties. Then help the class make 
their own diagram of the stage setting for this second scene. 

li. Make a ditto of the exercise called "Characters and Settings" 
provided on page DJ>9 and have each student complete his copy. 

Involve students in a discussion of the exercise. 

jji Request that students bring in shoeboxes and any toy furniture they 
might have at home. Divide students into groups so that they may 
create a stage setting by arranging the furniture in the shoeboxes. 
They may cut one side to represent the front of the stage and draw 
windows and doors on the other sides of the box. Have students 
place pin figures to retrace the action as it happened in one scene 
■■ of the play. 



H. Use "Grandpa and the Statue" from Plays to Enjoy to emphasize the way 
plot can be developed in a play. 

1. Involve as many students as possible in a reading of the play. Ask 
the class to pay special attention to the sequence of events as 
they occur! in this play. 

2. Ask students to write a synopsis of "Grandpa and the Statue" that 
is similar; to those included in television guides. Prepare the 
class for this assignment as follows: 

a. Help the students recall the events in the play as they 
occurred , and list them on the board . 

b. Distribute copies of television guide magazines and read through 
several descriptions of movies. 

c. Ask students to include the following main ideas in their 
descriptions: 

[type of play 
Title of play 
Main character 
Main idea 

d. Let students read their finished papers to the class. 

3. Collect comic strips that emphasize action and use few words like 
Peanuts or Andy Capp. Cut the various frames of the comic strip 
apart and let students try to arrange them in a sequence that 
appears logical to them. Encourage the students to explain orally 
the story that they see in each arrangement of pictures . End this 
experience by explaining that the writer of \\ play has to plan a 
sequence of events in much the same way as the comic strip writer. 

I. The following exercises can be used to show that tone of voice and 
expression are important elements in the presentation of any play.. 

1. Call on students to read the following statements aloud several 

times and to change the meaning of the statement each time by using 
a different ^one of voice, by reading at different rates of speed, 
and by changing the placement of stress,. 

a. I’ll be really glad to help you with the dishes,. 

•b. I dare you to say that again. > 

c. Why must we .go? v-r 

■d. It’s so humid out today.. V' r:;- •// 

e„ What did you say? 
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■ f . That's my, coat. 

g. We had a wonderful time at the party. 

h. Why can't I go with you? 

i. You are some kind of a mail-order Indian. Where do you get that 
feather outfit you wore at the powwow? Sent away for it some 
place, that's what you did. And what about them tail feathers 
you got? Our people didn't wear tail feathers in the old days. 

I wouldn't be caught dead in tail feathers. 

j. I'm not starting the game tomorrow. I'm not playing atall. 
They're sending me back to the minors. I'll start packing 
now and be ready to leave tomorrow. 

2. Skim the directions for "Swiss Mystery" i n Ad.ve nt ure s For You . 

Find indication in the directions for expression* feeling., 
or emotion (laughing, writing furiously, pacing back and forth). 
Split the class into groups according to scenes. Have groups 
preread their sections, emphasize indicators of expressions, and 
have them practice orally. Perform the pl?.y for the class. 



3. Have students place the following words in the correct blanks. 



rubies 

enormous 

comedy 

letter 

a. The Edwards were 
■ . with . 

b . Jim ate , an 



pearls 

lucky 

diamonds 

mystery 

to find the Robinson's to live 



c . Jim had to write a 



breakfast. 

to his aunt. 



d. The girls thought the doll's eyes were black • 

e. The doll had inside her. 

: . f. ; . .This is an example of a ' ■ • , story. 

Use "The: Mystery of Patriot Inn" in Adventures For You to illustrate 
the importance of scenery and costuming. .. ' 

1. Have the students skim the pictures on pages 398-^07 , or use appro- 
priate pictures of the colonial period. Discuss how clothing and 
furniture of the colonial period is different from that of today. 

2. Assign parts for the play and have it read for the rest of the class. 
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3. Display the artist’s set design on P - U9 as an example and ask 
the students to draw their own stage set to illustrate this play. 

Have them use stage directions in the play and illustrations as 
indicators of where props are located. 

Emphasize set. design by discussing the following: • 

a. From the description given of the tearoom, tell how you think 
the stage should be designed. 

b. "Why was it important for the children to wear colonial 
costumes in the tearoom? 

c; What important part does the X on the paneling play in the story? 

Have the students design what they feel would be an appropriate 
costume for one of the characters in the play. 

6 . Have them verbally describe a costume they feel would be appropriate 
for one of the characters. 

K. Use the play "Mrs. Magician's Mistake" in Adventures Now and Then. 
to show that advertisement is one of the technical aspects of ~ 
presenting a play. 

1. Have available examples of newspaper ads for plays or for movies. 

Have students discuss the following: 

a. The types of information contained in the ads. 

b. Why some ads are more effective than others. 

2. Have the students skim to determine the meaning of: 

a. looking dejected . 

b. don't sulk 

c. a pinch of chemistry 

d. a dash of nature study 

e. exercise your brain 

3 . Direct the students to read the play silently and then, call on 
individuals to. read parts of it aloud. 

. I 4 . Have students design an advertisement appropriate for "Mrs. Magician's 
Mistake" and fill in the names of people they feel would appropriately 
fill the parts. 

. , Ask students to. discuss the types of caricatures they could use to 

illustrate some of the plays they have read and who could appropriately 
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fill the parts . Have students select one of their plays and make 
a suitable newspaper or T.V. guide advertisement fpr it. 

6. Stress vocabulary development by using the following exercise* 

Directions: Have the students draw lines tp matoh 

the following words and. definitions: 



crescent 


wonderful 


dejected 


in a second 


excellent 


shaped like a quarter mpon 


meddle 


sad 


purpose 


aim 


instant 


interfere in someone's business 



Use the play "The Hitch-Hiker" as an example of the use of spund effects 
to enhance plot and setting. 

1. Encourage students to talk about current television prpgrams that 
are based on a journey or traveling experiences similar to the way 

this play is based on a trip by Ronald Adams . (1970 example • "Bronson") 

2. Play the record "The Hitch-Hiker" from Prose and Poetry Enrichment 
Records, Album Four . Use the true -false exercise beiow to encourage 
the class to retell the story. 

a. Ronald Adams started out in Brooklyn, New York. 

b. He first saw the hitch-hiker while he was crossing the Chesapeake 
Bay Bridge . 

c. The filling station attendant said that he saw hitch-hikerg all 
the time . 

d. The road-stand proprietor would not open his stand for Ronald 
Adams . 

e . The girl hitch-hiker thought that Adams was crazy. 

f . Adams finally ran over the hitch-hiker. 

g. The hitch-hiker could stand for death. 

h. Adams did not know if he was dead or alive. 



3i Help students complete an outline map of the United States showing 
the route followed by Ronald Adams* Volunteers may be encouraged 
to draw pictures of incidents frotn the play and to attach these 
pictures to the appropriate locations on their maps. 

li . Divide the class into small groups and ask each group to either 
skim the written version of the play or replay the record and 
make a list of the various Sound effects » Combine the lists 
developed by the various groups into one composite class list. 

Let the students suggest ways and means of making these sounds, 

5. Assign parts and let students read all or selected sections of the 
play. Before actually performing the play or sections of the play, 
establish as many of the following conditions as possible; 

a. Help student volunteers record appropriate background music 
and sounds to be played during the reading of the play. 

b, Darken the room during the actual reading) but shine one 
light on individual (Students as they speak. j 

i 

c. Ask the student who reads the hitch-hiker's part to be dressed 
in black, 

I 

d , Have the students speak into a real of* '’dummy" microphone . 
Suggestions for class disf.UsSiOht 

What was the effect of having a dark room, spotlight, and realistic 
background sounds? 

Why-.did v^e - create a dreary mood or atmosphere for this play? • 

What was the purpose of the playwright of including the girl 
hitch-hiker? 

Who or what do you think the hitch-hiker really was? 

If your group is ready, you -nay be .able to use the terms symbol 
and symbolize. 

M. "Billy Adams, American" in Plays for Modern Youth provides a good example 
of the technical aspects of television plays, 

1. Go over the television terms fourtd oh pages 320-327 of Plays For 
Modern Youth. Help the students fill in the following chart: 
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Torm Meaning 

a. Dissolve 

b. Fade in 

c. Fade out 

d. Close up 

This chart can be expanded as further terms are introduced in 
future plays. 

2. Assign scenes to small groups and have each group practice its part 
orally. Ask students to be listening for the television directions as 
the play is being read orally and to raise their hands each time one 
of the directions is given. 

3. Contact a television station and request that they send a representative 
to the school to demonstrate the uses and some technicalities of a 

television camera for the class. 

U. Use a video-tape machine to illustrate various techniques such as: 

a. Close up 

b. Dissolve 

c. Fade in 

d. Fade out 

e. Cut to 

N. Use the play "In the Fog" from Plays to Enjoy to show students how the 
technical procedure used in television plays adds to our understanding 
of a plot. 

1. Read the play aloud with a student narrator reading the directions. 

Ask the students to follow the plot as the play progresses. 

2. Questions for class discussion: 

a. Where was the doctor going in the beginning of the story? 

b. Who are moonshiners? Why did the doctor think that Zeke and Eben 
were moonshiners? 

c. What had happened to the third man? 

d. Why did the doctor say that he was going to call the police? 
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e. Who did the iren indicate that the men were? 

3. Skim the play for technical terms. Add new terms to the previous 
chart on page D - 53. 

lx. Direct students to complete the crossword puzzle on page D - 61. 

5. Read these words aloud and help students locate the correct definition. 



a. exterior 


(A) 


inside 


(B) 


outside 


(C) 


at night 


b. weird 


(A) 


normal 


(B) 


afraid 


(c) 


unusual 


c. dreadful 


(A) 


awful 


(B) 


treat 


(C) 


hunt 


d. wounded 


(A) 


hurt 


(B) 


fades 


(C) 


pump 


e. monument 


(A) 


men 


(B) 


statue 

{ 


(C) 


angle 


f. mischief 


(A) 


damage 


(B) 


i 

worthless 


(C) 


lead 


g. mercy 


(A) 


kind treatment 


(B) 


afraid 


(C) 


trade 


h. indignant 


(A) 


aim 


(B) 


accident 


(C) 


angry 



0. Use the play "Inside A Kid's Head" from Plays for Modern Youth to 
show how writers can use sound effects to represent certain types 
of action and to represent certain aspects of setting. 

1. Give students an outline of Ritchie's head and chest area and a 
set of cards containing the words cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla, 
oblongata, esophagus, gastric juice, and cranium. Using the 
picture on page 1x0 of Plays for Modern Youth, have students place 
the cards correctly on their outline. Each person who places a 
card is also responsible for the correct pronounciation of the word. 

2. Ask a science teacher to explain the location and function of these 
parts of the body by reference to the life-size model normally 
used in science classes. 

3. Divide the class into groups according to scenes. Have students 
read their scene, practice, and be able to explain their scene 
to the rest of the class in their own words. 

lx. Let each group present their assigned scene. Use as many of the 
following procedures as possible. 

a. Get a record for theme music and have one student start and 
stop the record at the appropriate time. 

b. Have another student use a drum or other instrument to indicate 
the "bongs" as Ritchie's imagination fades in and out. 
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c. Have a tape prepared for the other sound effects. 

d. Borrow a microphone and have the students read their parts into 
it . 

• £. Have students pick out five of the following items which are correct. 
Then discuss why the remaining three items are incorrect; 

(T) Day-dreaming is normal. 

(F) The main plot of the story i® built around an airplane* 

(T) Because of sound effects, it is easier to imagine what was 
going on in each scene . 

(T) Mac was a true friend to Ritchie. 

(T) Ritchie is a believable 10-year-old. 

(F) Inside A Kid’s Head is not a comedy. 

(F) You have never daydreamed in school. 

(T) Graft and corruption means being dishonest. 

6. Encourage students to orally mention and explain the main incidents 
in the play. Then help the students arrange these incidents in 
the order in which they occur. Settle ary doubts about proper 
placement of these events by rereading parts of the play. 



P. Let students watch selected television programs during class time* 
primarily for their own enjoyment. 
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1. Allow students to exert some influence on the selection of a program. 

2. Provide opportunity for students to talk about what happened in 
each program. The following kinds of questions might be useful in 
stimulating student response . 

a. Who were the people in this program? 

b. At what time in history does the program take place? What was 
shown that revealed this? 

c. What was the main problem? 

d. What aspects of the situation made it especially difficult to 
solve this problem? 

e. How was the problem finally solved? 

f . Which character did you like or dislike most? 

3. Ask students to briefly describe the way the following aspects of 
a play contributed to the television program: 

a . setting 

b. sound effects 

c . lighting 

d . costuming 
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Culminating Experiences 



A. Have the students place the following ideas in the order in which they 
would occur when presenting a play. 

Direction to students: Below you will find a list of ideas related to 

the production of a play. Number them in the order in which they would 
happen. 



a. Construct the set 



b. ' Rehearse the play 

c. Cast the play 

d. Apply the make-up 

e. Select the play 

f. Hold tryouts for parts 

_ g. Select proper lighting 

h. Perform the play 

i. Prepare needed sound effects 
j . Collect costumes 

B. Let the students select a play that they especially enjoyed and present 
it in the auditorium for other classes. Plan the time and effort spent 
on lighting, stage sets, and costumes according to the enthusiasm of 
the particular class. 

Enrichment Activities 

A. Make arrangements for an outside resource person to come in and demonstrate 
some techniques of applying stage makeup (drama coach from the high 
schools, little theater group, community theater groups). Preferably 

have them demonstrate on students to show various effects. 

B. Use the film Makeup for the Theater Ask girls to bring in makeup. 

Use the film and the section on makeup in Plays for Modern Youth pages 
25-31 as a guide . Ask for volunteers to have makeup applied. Separate 
into groups. Select a character from a play. Have the students make 

up the volunteers to match as closely as possible their impressions of 
the characters. 

C . Make arrangements for a high school or college dramatic group or a little 
theater group to come in to give a performance . Prepare the students for 
the prese rotation by giving them a summary of what they are going to see. 

Also review with them the basic elements of a play (characters, plot, and 
setting) and ask the 1 ? to be aware of the effectiveness of scenery, lighting, 
sound effects, and costuming. 
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D. Plan a field trip to 1 the Morris Mechanic Theatre, Center Stage, or 

Painters Mill to cee a performance of an appropriate play. Prepare 
the students for the performance by giving them any background infor- 
mation which they will need and by summarizing vhet they are going to 
see. (Example: Familiarize them with the story and re corded, songs 

if they are going to see a musical. ) Review with them the basic ele- 
ments of a play and ask them to be aware of the effectiveness of 
scenery, lighting, sound effects, and costuming. 

E. Plan to make a television guide of the plays they have studied in this 
unit. Alloy* them to plan and execute their own cover, title, and 
synopsis. Use the following as the type of information which can be 
included in each resume or article. 



F. Select appropriate plays from Scope or Plays. Divide the clsss into 
groups. Have each group present a scene or a short play as effectively 
as possible, bearing in mind what has been learned about sound 
effects, scenery, costuming and lighting. 



Type of Play: "Title of Play." Ms in 

Character and Main Idea. 



Comedy: "Inside a Kid’s Head" 

Ritchie Price has many mishaps because 
of his imagination but saves the day 
for his father’s election to a public 
office. 



ERIC 
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Characters and Settings 



\ 



1 



To students - draw a line from the word in Column 1 
to the word that matches it in Column 2. 

Column 1 Column 2 



Dagmar 
Soda shop 
Nels 

Uncle Elizabeth 

Pantry 

Mr. Hyde 

Hansen's living room 



The second scene 
The son 
The cat 

The first scene 
The sick daughter 
The boarder 
The cat’s box 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION TERMS 



9 




DCWN 

1. A picture of only the face 

2. A sound becomes softer 

3. A device which makes sound thin 
and metallic 

U. One sound fades in over another 
sound 

m 

5. One picture fades into another 
or into black 



) 
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ACROSS 

1. A sound becomes louder 

2. One picture is cut off sharply 
and we instantly see another 
picture 

3* A boy's nickname 

h . Music or sounds between 
two scenes 

*>. The curtain goes up and the 
play begins 

6. One sound becomes softer at the 
same time as another becomes 
louder 
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II. CONTROLLING GENERALIZATIONS 



Generalization A: The four major form-classes are nouns, verbs, adjectives, 

and adverbs. They may be classified by reference to 
position, inflectional endings, and associated marker words. 



Generalization B: Form-class words have lexical meaning; that is, they refer 

to things in the real world. Structure words show 
relationships among words; they refer to things in the 
language itself. 



Generalization (ft The headwords in noun and verb phrases represent the 
I non-reduceable basic components of meaning. 



Generalization D: Die addition or deletion of prepositional phrases does 

not change the basic sentence pattern. 



Generalization E: 



A basic sentence pattern is l^VN 2 !? 3 . 



Generalization F: A basic sentence pattern is N be Adv. 

4 

t 

Generalization G: Transformations occur when the basic sentence pattern is 

rearranged, or when certain words are added or deleted. 

For exaiqple, sentences can be transformed into questions by: 



fv 






a. moving the verb or the auxiliary before the subject 

b. adding an auxiliary before the subject and changing 
the verb form 

c. adding a question word (when, where, what, etc.) 



Generalization H: An inverted sentence is one in which the verb or the 

auxiliary precedes the subject. 



I, 



Generalization 



Generalization 



o 




I: 



J: 



Sentences can be transformed into inverted statements by 
adding an adverbial at the beginning of an inverted sentence. 

Sentences can be transformed by adding there at the 
beginning of a sentence and moving an auxiliary before 
the subject. 



In a request sentence, the subject is understood to be 
"you." Request sentences beginning with "Please" or 
"Let's" are useful and appropriate language options 
for some situations. 
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III. GRAMMAR ACTIVITIES FOR GRADE SEVEN 



A. Generalization: The four major form-classes are nouns, verbs, adjectives, 

and adverbs, ftiey may be classified by reference to 
position, inflectional endings, and associated marker words. 



OBJECTIVES: Given a group of sentences with blanks for the form-class 

words, students can fill in the blanks with appropriate 
form-class words. 

Given specific form-class words in context, students can use 
position, suffix and marker clues to identify each word. i 



ACTIVITIES 

1. Ask students to place the underlined words in the following passage 
in the appropriate column. 

The gloomiest smooge in the bunfle swocked at me lungly . I 
murbied back at'himl but swivily he monked away, tfar opping woopily 
as he wumped. I could not crodize him. The torteous iloops 
were rooving in the very farful bant, as I gawdly larred there. 

Noun Verh Adjective Adverb 





Discuss the following questions with the class: 

a. What were the clues that helped you to decide where to put 
each word? 

b. Why were there agreements or disagreements about the placement 
of certain words? 

c. Suggest real words to replace the nonsense words. 

NOTE: Additional exercises to help reinforce student understanding 
of the ways in which the four major form-classes are classified 
appear in Our Language Today 7 on the following pages: lRlj-203; 

160-170; 13li-U*5i 3^6-^3t. 

2. Ask the students to create sentences using nonsense words in place 
of the form-class words. 



N V N 

EXAMPLE: The bligment blaged the blugation. 

Using the exanple given, have the students recognize that there are 
various ways to identify the four major form-classes, among them 
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(a) position in the sentence; (b) inflectional endings such as the 
"os t n on adjectives or adverbs, the "ly" on some adverbs, the n s n 
on the plural of nouns, the n ed n on the past form of verbs; (c) associated 
marking words (structure words) like "the" and "very." 

Have the students exchange papers and try to identify the form-class 
of each nonsense word. Papers should then be returned to writer for 
correction. 

3. Have the students supply form-class words to fit in the following 

sentence slots. Discuss the clues that helped them choose the appropriate 
word for each blank. 



_ e d a . 

has been our s. 

8 hlf; . 

ed the a . 

have ed our on the 

of the e d *8 

1 s the s were 

lng their 

*s 8 in 

s. 



U. Give the students a second copy of activity #3 end ask them to supply 
just the letter or abbreviation of the form-class word used: 

EXAMPU3: The (n) (v) e d (n) s. 

5. Get students interested in playing the role of a detective who has 
been asked to search for clues to the identification of form-class 
words. Use the following procedure: 

a. Help students select sentences from an interesting literature 
lesson, each of which contains at least three form-class words. 

b. Ask students to underline the form-class words in their sentences. 

c. Have students exchange papers and begin looking for clues that 
explain why their classmates have underlined certain words. 

d. Direct each "detective" to list his clues. 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

g. 



The 

This* 

A 

ms 




h. 



EXAMPLE: 

Clues: 



His terrible disposition has brightened recently, 
terrible (adj) disposition (n) brightened (v) 



suffix 

position 

markers 



-ible 

between noun 
marker and 
noun 
"His" 



-tion 

before verb 
( subject 
position) 
"His" 



-ed 

after auxiliary 
(verb position) 

"has" 



e. Upon completion, have the papers returned to the "detective" who 
will then check to see if all the clues were found and if the 
solution (labeling) was correct. 

6. Have students complete Exercise 2 on pages 158-159 of Our language 
Today 7 t o reinforce their understanding of the noun-signalling 
function of determiners. 
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B. Oeneiraiizatlon: Forn-class words have lexical meaning; that is, thoy 

refer to things in the real world. Structure words show 
relationships among wcr*tat they refer to things in thj 
language itself. 



, 

OBJECTIVES; Oiven a list of words, students can separate form-class from 
structure words. 

Oiven s sentence with blanks for somo structure words, 
students can insert structure words. 



ACTIVITIES 

1. Divide the following list of words into two groups. In the first 
group, include only those words that, when considered rlone, convey 
obvious meaning. In the second list, include words that, when 
considered alone, convey almost no meaning. 



table 


but 


floor 


person 


lunch 


ran 


and 


strange 


paper 


to 


flower 


rabbit 


book 


walked 


red 


letter 


or 


quickly 


pencil 


if 


chalk 


for 


car 


storm 



In a class discussion, decide which of these words are form-class woi \s 
and which of these words are structure words. 



2. Use the handout "taking Words Look Uke They Kean" on page L- 2U 
to further illustrate the concept that form-class words refer to 
things in the real world. 

3. Form -class words convey meaning all by themselves; structure words 
convey very little meaning by themselves, but affect meaning by 
establishing the relationship between form-class words. In the 
exercise below, tell whether the underlined words are form-class 
words or structure words. 

a. That boy near the door lost his pencil and his lunch. 

b. The children in this class are friendly and helpful. 

c. The man or his son will answer the phoneT ? you call after dinner. 

1*. Use the handout "Structure Words and Form-Class Words" on page L-2S 
to illustrate that both of these kinds of words are essential to 
writing. 

5. A little boy his little friend Jraped a puddle 

1M-W1I1111- splashed mud ay new shoes. 

a. By choosing different structure words for the blanks in the 
stetement above, write sentences that convey the following 
different meanings: 

TWo children splashed mud on my new shoes. 

One of the two children splashed mud on ny new shoes. 

TWo children avoided a puddle; they damaged my sh^es anyway. 
TWo children got mudcy; ”7 shoes were not damaged. 

L-23 
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MAKING WORDS LOOK LIKE WHAT THEY MEAN 



Directions: 

Draw form class vords that arc provided below so they 
"look like they mean.” When these are finished, 
may try to draw other words that you think would be 
interesting. 



EXAMPLES: 






-** * 



Word list: 

catch 
dunce 
bow tie 
fat 



snake 

descending 

questionable 

knot 



slim 

rainbow 

squirm 

decay 



round 

elegant 

xerox 

explosion 



STRUCTURE WORDS AND ?0RM-CLAS3 WORDS 






Direction: 

Wirite at least one sentence for each of the following word groups 
that Includes as maty words from that group as possible. If it 
becomes necessary to add words of your own in order to make a 
sentence, underline these additional words. 






‘i- 





Group A 




Sentence A 


his 


has 


boy 




the 


near 


pencil 




lost 


the 






Group B 




Sentence B 


the 


his 


for 




near 


around 




and 


also 






Group C 




Sentence C 


our 


with 


man 





a his walked dog 
the block around 

Group D Sentence D 

desk lion airplane 
crash passenger pilot 
baggage money 

Discussion Questions: 

Why Has it Impossible to write sentences for certain groups without 
adding words? 

What kind of words had to be added for each group? 

Does this exercise suggest anything about the iaf>ortance of form-class 
words or of structure words? 

l-?5 
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Use these "true or false" statements to help student a underst&i.cl 
exactly ’/hat fc .33 caused the change In meaning: 



The meanings of the form-class words changed. 

Z,j order of the form-class words was changed. 

The relationship between the various form- class words was 
changed. 



6. Mhke two lists an the chalkboard, one of form-class words and o~e ( ' 
structure words. Ask students to create as many different mean! age 
as possible for each set of form-class words by inserting different 
combinations of structure words between them. Students may not 
change the order of the form-class words. 



Form-Class Words 



Structure Words 



a. dog moved kitchen porch 

b. dog long tail chased cat street 

c. boys automobile raced highway 
crashed tree 

d. teacoer annoyed students 
test gramar 

e. boy kiss girl 



the, of, his, under, from, 
in, to, through, by, that, 
a, my, into, with, near, 
her, beyond, across, against, 
without, their, up, was, 
were, did, can 



7. The structure words that mark verbs are called "auxiliaries, n or 
"helpitg verbs." Use the activities in Our Language Today 7 » pages 
UU5-3JUB, to improve understanding of these verb-marking words, (rier.ierr.be/ 
to refer to the "ing" form of the verb and to the "past form with 
auxiliary" instead of using the word "participle.") 



C. Generalization: The headwords in noun and verb phrases represent the 

non-reduceable basic conpoaents of meaning. 



OBJECTIVES: Given a group of sentences with expended noun phrases ! 

and verb phrases, students can correctly identify the 1 

noun and verb headwords. j 

Given a list of noun headwords and verb head»or<l£., 
i students can expand them into meaningful noun and 

verb phrases. 



ACTIVITIES 

1. Use the following activity to Introduce the generalisation that 
headwords are key words. 

a. Let several students take turns pretending to be a teacher who 
is helping the class identify the basic sen to nee pattern in the 
following sentence: 

The old ugly shaggy-haired, pug-nosed gorilla in the 
filthy cage in the Monkey Bouse in the Baltimore Zoo 
leered at me. 
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h. Erjc-'urrgd the class to follow thoir "tunchcr a" directions 
crio'ully, ! *ut if it hecorus n*cucsnrj, help them communicite 
t ;, <^ idoa th*t st.parcting pi orpocitional phrnoes and modifiers 
fron the Suntonco isolates the basic pattern, 

c. After this process has reduced the sentence to its two key 

vords "gorilla leered,” help students understand that these two 
words represent the non-reduceable, essential elements of meaning 
in this sentence, and could be called headwords. 

2. Have the students pick out the noun headword in each of the following: 

a. The golden-tanned, honey -blonde girl in the tiny pink bikini 
was sunning herself. 

b. Her old-fashioned suimer cottage on the mountain needs repairs. 

c. The rooms on the upper floor in front have the best view. 

d. The wilted, drooping pansies in the window box need water badly. 

e. A young men with the beautiful redhead entered the cafe. 

f. All the baby kittens in the latest litter survived. 

g. Several bearded, dangerous-looking pirates with cutlasses boarded 
our ship. 

h. A raid-western conservative Republican farmer in the latest poll 
would vote for the ticket. 

i. A wounded, revenge-seeking rebel soldier with his knife at Ben's 
throat ordered Little Joe inside the shack. 

j. The large rust-colored, vile-smelling container in the hallway 
belongs to ray neighbor. 

3* Give each student a slip of paper with five nouns written on it 

and ask them to add as many modifying words and phrases as they can. 

Hive them exchange these papers to see if they can find and underline 
the noun headwords on their papers. 

L. To reinforce the concept that there is a n noun headword" and a "verb 
headword" in every sentence, have the students draw a line between the 
two words that separate the subject and verb and label the noun headword 
and verb headword in each of the following sentences: 

a. A few cranky old spinsters in oy neighborhood yell at the kids 
all of the time. 

b. The old weapons factory on the hill has been closed since the 
end of the war. 

c. The recent power struggle in that country has caused untold des- 
truction to its industrial capacity. 

d. A fragile wisp of a girl in a pink dress whirled by me on the dance 

floor. 

e. Naturally flavored hard candy can be made from the roots of 
. many species of plants. 

f. On a sunny afternoon in July the entire office staff of our company 
went to the park for an extended coffee break. 

g. Much bad publicity about the last dance has caused the cancellation 
of the remaining dances. 

h. A recent parolee from the federal prison at Folsom was apprehended 
in a robbery attempt. 

i. The steady, monotonous hum of the air conditioner in my bedroom 
was responsible for my irritable hehavior. 

j. Because of the adverse reaction to his proposal the coiraidseioner 
has announced a news confererice^today at noon. 
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5. Divide the class into small 1 groups and have them play the following 

'game" to increase their ability to expand headwords. 

a. Two students in each group begin the game by drawing a noun or 
verb headword from a box of them provided by the tecchcr. 

b. These two students take turns adding single word or phrase 
modifiers to their headword until one or the other is no longer 
able to do so. 

c. The last student who successfully adds to his headword is 
declared the winner of round one. 

d. Another student from the group replaces the loser of the first 
round, both students select noun words and play continues. 



. Generalisation: The addition or deletion of prepositional phrases does 

not change the basic sentence pattern. 



OBJECTIVES: Given a group of sentences made up of the four basic sentence 

patterns that include prepositional phrases, students can 
correctly separate the words that make up the basic sentence 
patterns from the words that make up the prepositional 
phrases. 

Given a group of prepositional phrases, students can include 
them in sentences of all four basic patterns. 



NOTE TO THE TEACHER: Classes need to be faadliar with the NV, I^VN 2 , 

NVAdj, sentence patterns in order to benefit from these activities. 

/ 

Use the material in Conlin, Our Language Today 7, pages 57 - 70, to develop 
four basic sentence patterns. Be sure to adapt the terminology to the 
terms in our language glossary, look under the entries: sentence, 

sentence pattern, and sentence type especially. 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Demonstrate to the students that once the prepositional phrases 
are identified, labeling the sentence pattern becomes easier. Ti.is 
may be done by using the following sentences as examples. 

EXAMPLE: N V 1 . He blundered awkwardly (onto the field). 

a. He blundered awkwardly onto the field. 

b. After the astronaut's speech, the students cheered. 

c. The police are servants of the public. 

d. On the way to the ballpark we had a flat tire. 

e. Before lunch the workers had taken two coffee breaks. 

f. The man in the gray flannel suit works for my uncle. 

g. Several girls from iqy class have taken mcdeling lessons at the 
Patricia Stevens School. 

h. Because of you I will be late to class. 

i. The building near the top of the hill is a veteran's hospital. 

j. On the noon the gravitational pull is one*sixth of the earth's. 



2. Have the students identity the sentence patterns of the following 
sentences. Directions should indicate that they are to bracket the 
prepositional phrases before trying to identity the pattern. 



lAvN 2 a. 

HV b. 

N^VN 2 c. 

NV Adj d. 

H VN 1 e. 

JAW 2 " " f. 

TN e. 

mus t h. 

J 

H7 [ i. 

n^viA j. 



(After the rai^y season) the coolies harvested the vice. 
The officer (of the day) is selected (by the conpany 
commander* ) 

(For lunch) we ordered hara sandwiches (on rye) (with 
mustard. ) 

Our neighbors have become noisy (since the beginning 
of summer. ) 

Ihe bearded nan (with the top l at) wee Lincoln. 

Cold weather ruined our plans (for a cook -out.) 

(During the cold night) we huddled (around the fire.) 

His plans (for the destruction) (of the enemy) were 
diabolical. 

The fence (around the conpound) was cut (by Hogan's men.) 
(For several elections) Nbrman Thomas was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate (for president) (of the United States.) 



3. Ask students to conpose ten sentence" all of which follow one of the 
four basic sentence patterns, (NV w VJr, NVAdj, lAviA) and to use 
at least two different prepositional phrases from the list below in 
each sentence. 



through the shuttered windows 

out of reach 

in the past 

on a low table 

next to the pretty blonde 

of the old home 

in the corner 

on his cluttered desk 

through the crowded halls 

near the door 



under the tree 

beneath the television set 

with his friends 

for your own good 

before lunch 

to the store 

around the corner 

at the movies 

after school 

behind the barn 



1*. Divide the class into small groups and, after giving each group a 
different topic, ask each one to write a short story that includes 
ten or twelve prepositional phrases. Finished stories can be read 
aloud for class enjoyment. 



Suggested topics: 

Morning Bus Ride 
Ity First Trip to the Moon 
Tbe Day I Went to Cuba On 
A Hijacked Plane 



Hy First Heart Transplant 
Our First Date 

Our New Car: Before and After 



G. Generalisation: 



A basic sentence pattern is lAvi^lP. 



OBJECTIVES: Given a group of sentences made up of N^VN 2 and N^Vl^lA, students 

can correctly differentiate between the two. 

Given a pair of appropriate sentences, students can combine them 
into a N^virlr pattern sentence. 

Given a specific word to use students can create original sentence 
of the lAviri?- pattern. 
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ACTIVITIES 



1. Help the students identify the pattern of the following sentences: 

a* Little Joe borrowed a rifle. 

b. Lucy has a consultant's booth. 

c. Batman threw the Riddler to the ground. 

d. The Colts have mailed the season tickets. 

e. Brooks nabbed the hard-hit ball. 



2. Have the students contrast the pattern of the sentences in Activity #1 
with the pattern of the following sentences after labeling the verbs 
and the nouns in each set of sentences. 

a. Boss loaned Little Joe a rifle. 

b. Lucy told Charlie Brown his problems. 

c. Batman tossed Robin the keys to the Batoobile. 

d. T he Colts gave Bubba a raise. 

. e. Brooks sent me an autographed ball. 

• 

3. Ask the students bow to number the nouns in activity #2 to distinguish 
a new pattern. Have the students place the correct numbers by each 
noun label. 



h. 



Ask the students to identify the H^VN^ pattern and the lAvN^N^ pattern 
of the following sentences: 



!T L VN 2 _ a. 




da 

... 7B* e. 

igWjg r f . 

g. 

i. 



Horn can tell the difference between a mushroom and a poisonous 
toadstool. 

The drifting snow covered the animal tracks. 

The teacher taught the students their arithmetic, 
the happy hippopotamus swallowed the ear of corn. 

Bears like the taste of honey. 

My brother lent me his skates. 

Charlie mailed Bert a package. 

She gave him the wrong answer deliberately. 

We took shelter during the brief thunderstorm. 

My father gave my brother his allowance. 



5* Ask students to combine the foU. owing pairs of sentences into one 
sentence that follows the lAVNiP pattern. 



EXAMPLE: The man bought a gift. 

Die gift was for Jane. 

Die man bought Jane a gift. 

a. Mr. Smith teaches English. 

Mr. Smith teaches Bob. 

b. Anthony peeled a grape. 

. The grape was for Cleopatra. 

c. Prank told ny secret. 

He told it to Mary. 

d. Sally mailed her manuscript. 

The manuscript was sent to Random House. 

e. The hostess passed the last roll. 

The roll war for Janet. 
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6. Have the students compose five sentences for the H^VN^H^ pattern. 
Then have them exchange papers for checking. (Note: Teacher might 

find it necessary ot this tin** to dircnss with the students the 
limited types of verbs which ca,i be usod in this pattern. Call 
attention to the verbs used in the preceding exercises. 

7* Have the students construct sentences for the nW pattern using 

2 

a. "Frankenstein" as N 

b. "loaned" as V 

c. "lie" as N 2 

d. "Agnew" as VT 

e. "me" as lr 



F. Generalisation $ A basic sentence pattern is N be Adv. 



OBJECTIVES: Given a group of N be Adv. sentences, students can correctly 

label the words that make up the basic sentence' pattern. 

Given a group of NV' and N be Adv. sentences, students can 
correctly differentiate between the two. 

Given specific adverbials, students can create original 
sentences of the N be Adv. pattern. 




ACTIVITIES 

1. Use the following activity to introduce the sentence pattern of 
N be Adv. 

a. Ask individual students to circle the verb in each of the following 
sentences. They should recognize them as belonging to the "be" 
fa*d.ly . 



Column I 


Column II 


The game was yesterday. 


I am here. 


Our appointment is tomorrow. 


Sally is upstairs. 


The right tine is now. 


They were outside. 


The meeting will be in two hours. 


The car is in the garage. 


The game is after school. 


The troops are in Viet Nam 


Hie wedding will be at three 


She was at the dentist's 


o'clock. 


office. 



b. Have the students underline all words that follow the verbs in 
Ooluan I. 

c. Ask the students what question all the underlined words could 
answer. After the answer "when" is given write the word when 
above the column. 
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d. Now underline all the words In the second column which follow 
the verb and have the students identify the question these words 
answer* Write the word where oh we this column. 

e. Ask the students whet form-class word answers the question where 
or when. 

f. Label the new pattern on the board as N be Adv. 

2. Have the students identify the new pattern by placing N over the noun, 
"be" over the verb, and Adv . over the adverb. Then have them underline 
the words which follow the verb to help them see that one word or 

more than one word can fit into this position. 

a. The jets were overhead. 

b. The murder site was near the stream. 

c. The clock is above the chalkboard. 

d. Dismissal will be at noon. 

e. Dracula is in his coffin. 

f. Playtime is now. 

g. The onion was among the roses. 

h. The garbage dump is nearby. 

3. Help the students to see the difference between the N be Adv. pattern 
and the N V pattern which has an adverb after the action verb by 
labeling the pattern of the following pairs of sentences: 

a. The girls are downstairs. 

The girls are working downstairs. 

b. The dog barked loudly outside. 

The dog is outside my window. 

c. The long-necked giraffe is near the juniper trees. 

The long-necked giraffe is standing between the juniper trees. 

d. The pot of spaghetti was on the stove. 

The pot of spaghetti was simmering slowly. 

e. That story is taken from Polish folklore. 

That story is from "1,001 Arabian Nights." 

U. Have the students identify the four sentences in the following 
paragraph that pattern as N be Adv. 

I remember the disappointment of ny first day of deer hunting. 

It was a cold December morning. Our departure time was just before 
dawn. Carrying our day's supplies, we walked into the woods. Our 
destination was by a stream five miles away. Opon our arrival at the 
stream, we hid to await our quarry. Four hours of silent, freezing 
anticipation followed, I$y then it had become evident. The deer had 
already been there) We must have taken too long to reach the stream. 

5. Have the students construct sentences for the N be Adv. pattern using: 

a. "in the middle" as the Adv. 

b. "will be" as be. 

c. "at midnight" as Adv. 

d. "The Partridge Family" as N. 

e. "was" as be. 

f. "there" as Adv. 
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6. In order to review basic sentence patterns, divide the class into 
groups and give each group a large envelope containing words which 
have been cut from magazines an.l/or ne;-spaoers. With these words 
the students are to conpowe examples or the six basic sentence patterns: 
N V, JTVN 2 , N 1 VH 1 , N V Adj, N^-VM-N 3 , N be Adv. 



G. Generalization: Transformations occur when the basic sentence pattern is 

rearranged, or when certain words are added or deleted. 

For example, sentences can be transformed into questions by: 

a. moving the verb or the auxiliary before the sub.ject 

b. adding an auxiliary before the subject and changing 
the verb form 

c. adding a question word (when, where, what, etc.) 



OBJECTIVES: Given a group of sentences that follow any of the first six 

basic sentence patterns, students can correctly change them 
to questions by moving the verb or the auxiliary before the 
subject. 

Given a group of sentences that follow the first six basic 
sentence patterns, students can change them to questions by 
adding a question word or a variety of question words. 

Given a group of questions, students can correctly label the 
subjects and verbs in the questions. 



ACTIVITIES 

1. To motivate and prepare students for the introduction of transformations, 
prepare a collage of "before" and "after" pictures. Discuss these 
changes or "transformations" with the class. 

2. Ask the students to identify the basic sentence pattern of "Larry 
is sleeping in the back room" and then add additional sentences on 
the board one at a time and ask the students what has happened to 
the original sentence in each case. 

Is Larry sleeping in the back room? (rearranged) 

Why is Larry sleeping in the back room? (added why and rearranged) 
There is Larry sleeping in the back room, (added there and rearranged) 
Larry, sleep in the back room, (subtracted both the auxiliary and 

the inflectional ending) 

a. Ask the students to decide which of the above sentences are state- 
ments, questions, or requests. 

b. Tell the students that such a change in the basic sentence 
pattern by rearranging, adding, or subtracting is called a "trans- 
formation. " Write this term on the board as you introduce it. 

3. Have the students change the following sentences into questions by 
rearranging the words and help the students to formulate the 
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generalization that when th? "be” verb ia the only verb used in a 
statement, you can form a question by putting the "be" verb first. 

She is b'-auti \ 1. 

They were here. 

The girl was happy. 

His answers were foolish. 

His father was c doctor. 



h. Have the students rearrange the word order in the following sentences 
to change them into questions. Then have them underline the "be" 
verb so that they become aware of how its position must be changed in 
order to formulate a question. 



a. His behavior was irrational. 

b. The troops are ready. 

c. Casey was the loser. 

d. That woman is always pleasant. 

e. Dracula is in his coffin. 

5* Have each student compose three statements similar to the ones above. 
Remind the class that the only verb in the sentence will be a "be" 
verb. Next have the students exchange papers with the purpose of 
changing these statements into questions. 

6. Use the following activity to illustrate the difference between two 
kinds of question transformations. 



a. Ask students to call attention to the position of the subject 
and verb in all of these sentences by labeling them with S and V. 

b. Have students look for the two kinds of sentences. (They should 
see that sentences in group I are similar, and that sentences in 
group II are similar.) 

c. Ey having students compare the two kinds of sentences, develop 
the generalization that questions can be formed by putting the 
subject between the verb and verb auxiliary. 

Group I Group II 



Is John still in bed? 

Were the twins good today? 
Was the bus on time? 

Are your parents at home? 

Is your birthday this month? 



Is Sally going steady with Fred? 
Were the desks arranged in order? 
Have you finished with the test? 
Did the paper arrive yet? 

Are they coming to the party? 



7. Have the students rearrange the word order in the following sentences 
to change them into questions. Then have them label the verbs with 
a V and the subject with a N to reinforce the concept that in some 
questions the subject will be between the auxiliary and the verb. 



Your mother is making a chocolate cake. 

Gus Johnson was named the Most Valuable Player. 

Tfy brother has played the guitar for several years. 

The Galloping Gourmet will prepare one of his specialities. 
The hippie has burned his draft card. 

Dr. Jeckyll did use an assumed name. 
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The Colt; have won three world championships. 

The team was practicing for the big game. 

Tie Bill Cosby show was renewed for another year. 

T.ioce sentence:; are tosting your knowledge of English grammar. 

8. Use the following activity to introduce the question-word transformation. 

a. Ask students what they know about "whodunnit" stories, and encourage 
them to explain the kinds of questions a detective must answer 

in order to discover "whodunnit." 

b. Direct this discussion so that the following kinds of questions 
can be listed on the board: 

VJhere did it happen? 

Why was it done? 

’•Jhat weapon was used? 

* 

c. Continue the discussion in this direction until the question / 

words who, whom, whose, what, which, when, where, how and why / 
have been used to introduce questions. 1 

d. Introduce the term question-words as words that are used to 
signal quewstiors. 

9. Show a picture that can be used to provoke questions, (murder scene, 
scene of a crime, accident, etc.) and ask students to assume the role 
of a policeman. They are to compose a list of ten questions which 
they could ask of an eye-witness which would lead to the solution 

of the case. Compare and discuss the similarity and variety of questions. 

10. Give the students the following sentences. Tell them to try to 

change the statements into questions by rearranging the word order. 

(They may not add words.) 

i 

The - money was found in the mattress. 

The cattle were driven to pasture. 

Herb has quit the tennis team. 

The coach chose McNally as the starting pitcher. 

The umpire threw the catcher out of the game. 

a. Have the students orally present the questions they were able to 
formulate from the first three statements. Ask the students what 
problem they encountered with the last two statements. Ask them 
how these statements could be changed to questions. Help the 
students to arrive at the generalization that it is necessary 

to add an auxiliary and change the form of the verb of some state- 
ments in order to change them into questions. 

b. Make the students aware that different auxiliaries can be used 
with each statement to make different questions. 

EXAMPLE: The umpire threw the catcher out of the game. 

Did the umpire throw the catcher out of the game? 

Has the umpire thrown the catcher out of the game? 

Should the umpire throw the catcher out of the game? 

Vill the umpire throw the catcher out of the game? 
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11. Have the students change those statements into questions by adding 
different auxiliaries. Have then write at least two examples for 
each sentence. 

a. Tho police found several fingerprints. 

b. The class visited Fort McHenry. 

c. Susie went to the party alone. 

d. The Indians attacked the lonely outpost. 

e. The boys caught the fish for supper. 

f. The court jester performed tricks for the king. 

g. The school bus came late. 

h. The telephone company sent us a new phone book. 

i. The Trojans built a large wooden horse. 

j. Vaccination prevents many diseases. 

12. Have the students change the following statements into questions 
by either rearranging the word order or adding an auxiliary. 

a. Your mother is a good cook. 

b. He fixed the car himself. 

c. They felt better. 

d. The builders can finish the house by the r ~ i of the month. 

e. I should see a doctor. 

f. He will meet you at the drugstore. 

g. The goats were nibbling on Mother's roses. 

h. That student can open any lock. 

i. Rumors spread rapidly during a time of trouble. 

,j. He called me a liar. 

13. Use exercise #7 in Conlin-Herman-Martin,. Our Language Today 7 , (American 
Book Company, 1966), page Ij6. Have the students do only sentences 1-10. 

l'l. Vsrious television game shows like "Concentration" require the 
contestants to repeat questions before answering. Therefore, in 
order to encourage the students to use a variety of question trans- 
formations, you might play similar games with students acting as 
contestants or else permit the class to view this type of program tc 
look for different kinds of questions. 



H. Generalization: An inverted sentence is one in which the verb or the 

auxiliary precedes the subject. 

Sentences can be transformed into inverted statements by 
adding an adverbial at the beginning of an inverted sentence. 



OBJECTIVES: Given a group of sentences that follow the first six basic 

sentence patterns, students can correctly invert each sentence. 

Given a group of adverbials, students can write original 
inverted statements beginning with these adverbials. 
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ACTIVITIES 



1. Use the following procedure to introduce the inverted sentence 
transformation. 

a. Hf /e the students label the verbs and the auxiliaries in the 
following sentences with a V and the subject with an N. 

Did you give me :ry change? 

Have you seen "Patton" yet? 

Will you pass the seventh grade? 

Did you sleep well last night? 

There are the reference books. 

Here are your glasses. 

Here is your favorite teacher. 

Nov; is the best time. 

Here is the treasure chest. 

Above the doorway is the mistletoe. 

b. Help students form the generalization that in some questions the 
verbs precede the subject. 

c. Introduce the term inverted statement. 

d. Ask students to underline the word or words that precede the 
verb in the last five sentences and to identify them. 

2. Have the students change the following statements into an inverted 
statement. 

a. The ribbons were in her hair. 

b. The noose was around her neck. 

c. A hairy spider is on his leg. 

d. The freighter is on the horizon. 

e. The witches are in the shack. 

f. The right answer is here. 

g. The Morris Mechanic Theater is near here. 

h. The seed is the center of the plum. 

i. Some poisoned bait was in the trap. 

j. The trap door was under the carpet. 

3. Have students use each of the following adverbials in at least two 
sentences so that the adverbial is shown in its regular position and 
in its inverted position. 

a. "near the house" 

b. "today" 

c. "here" 

d. "around the corner" 

e. "after dinner" 



I. Generalization: Sentences can be transformed by adding ther e at the 

beginning of a sentence and moving an auxiliary before 
the subject. 




OBJECTIVE: Given a group of sentences, students can invert these sentences 

using "there" at the beginning of each sentence. 
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1. Have the students look rare r u IT? at the fallowing pair? of sentences 
to determine vhai happens woeri t?ie t!ic-r a transformation occurs. 

A cat is o-itcide. 

There is a cat outside. 

Five girls were on that committee. 

There were five girls on that committee. 

Leaves are on the trees. 

There are leaves on the trees. 

a. Ask the students to answer the following questions? 

h/hat word is added to the second sentence of each pair? (there) 
IJhat happens to word order in the second sentence in each 
pair? (rearranged) 

b. Help the students to see that the second sentence in each pair 
is a useful language option. 

2 . Have the students transform each of the following sentences into a 
"there" statement. 

a. Very few leaves are left on the trees. 

b. A plane is on the runway right now. 

c. A moving van is parked in the street. 

d. Someone should be in the room. 

e. Many people were caught in the rain at the ball game. 

f. A burglar was in our house last night. 

g. Seven cars were in the collision. 

h. Some men are sleeping in the park. 

i. A few crumbs were left on the table. 

j. A plane is loading at Gate #*>. 

j. Generalization: In a request sentence, the subject is understood to be 

"you." Request sentences beginning with "please" or 
"let’s" are useful and appropriate language options 
for some situations. 



i OBJECTIVES: Given a group of request sentences, students can correctly 

j ' identify the subject of each sentence. 

! Given a group of specific social situations, students can 

{ write appropriate request statements. 



ACTIVITIES 

1. Help the students to draw the generalization that the following sentences 
communicate a request. 

Bring me the dictionary. 

Put this on the desk. 

O 
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Sit down. 

Pass me the salt. 
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a. Ask the students, "What is the subject of each sentence?" When 
they recogniie that the subject is missing then shov them that the 
word "you" will fit in front of each request sentence. 

b. Have the students test that 'You" can be inserted as the subject 
of request sentences by asking them to insert "you" in front of 
the following: 



Keep quiet. 

Stop in the name of the law. 
Wipe your feet on the mat. 
Feed the dog. 

Report to the office. 



2. Help the students to identify the sentences in Column I below as 

requests. Then ask them if the sentences in Columns II and III could 
also be classified as requests. Discuss with the class the circumstances 
in which the "Please" and "Let’s" forms would be more appropriate thr.n 
the first request form. 

I II III 



Close the windows. 
Find the answer. 
Decorate the tree. 



Please close tho windows. 
Please find the answer. 
Please decorate the tree. 



Let's close the window. 
Let's find the answer. 
Let's decorate the tre* 



3. Use the exercise in Conlin, Herman, and Martin, Our Language Today 7 
(American Book Company, 1966), page 75* 

2j. Divide the class into groups. Give each group a slip of paper containing 
a request. They are then to improvise three situations in which the 
request would change into the three different patterns. 

i 

EXAMPLE: Sit down, (classroom scene - teacher speaking) 

Please sit down, (hostess to guest) 

Let's sit down, (girl to her friend in the cafeteria) 

9. Have students search for request, question, and "there" sentences in 
magazines, textbooks, and other sources. Compile a class list of these 
transformations. A class period then can be devoted to transforming 
the sentences back into their basic patterns. 



CULMINATING ACTIVITY 



Have the students do the following exercise in order to test their under- 
standing of the transformations included in this unit. The test is 
divided into various sections which correspond with the concepts taught. 
If the students show a deficiency in any particular section, go back and 
reteach that concept. 



1. Question transformations 

a. Transform the following statements into questions. 

Linda likes movies. 

The soldier has received his orders. 

Robert Louis Stevenson wrote "Treasure Island" 




His explanation sounds logical. 

P. J. Thomas sings "Raindrops Koop Falling On JQr Head". 

The weather will be warmer next month. 

Jack collects coins os a hobby. 

Sandy found ny pencil in her book. 

Morris enjoyed the play. 

Ihat question has been answered correctly. 

b. Transform the following statements into two different types of 

questions. You may use a question word only once for each statement. 

Your brother graduated from college. 

V/e found Captain Kidd's buried treasure. 

Jim solved the puzzle. 

The plane was hijacked. 

Anderson cut the school budget. 

2. "There" transforms. Change the following statements to a "there"’ 
transformation. 

Ten families were on the bus. 

A salesman is knocking on the door . 

Three men are being considered for the job. 

A cake is in the oven. 

The sale on sports equipment is at Wards. 

3. Inverted statements. Construct an inverted statement from the N be Adv. 
pattern using the following as adverbials. 

"in the safe" 

"here" 

"on my desk" 

"nearby" 

"in the index" 



h . Requests 

a. Write in the subject for the following statements. 

1. (you) Stick out your tongue. 

2. (you)~ Pass your paper forward. 

3. (you)'" Do me a favor. 

b. Fill in the columns with the appropriate request form. 



( Sit down) 

(Take a break) 

Stand up. 

Sing along. 

(Proceed carefully) 



(Please sit down) 

(Please take a break) 
(Please stand up) 

(Please sing al o ng) 

Please proceed carefully. 



Let's sit down. 

Let's take a break. 

(Let's stand up) 

(Let's sing along) 

(Let's proceed carefully) 



Identify the type of transformation by putting the appropriate letter 
from Column II in the blank in Column I. 
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Column I 



Column II 




Are you going to the ga^.e? 

Are your golf shoes in the car? 

Close your boo’/. 

Why wan that toy in the office? 

Leave this room at once! 

There will be a meeting in the library. 
Please tako this book back to the library. 
Under the sink was the garbage disposal. 
Here is the judge! 

Is the bus running on schedule? 

'Thom did you give the note to? 

Did you get permission to leave the room? 
Are love beads in style now? 

Across the hall is the chemistry lab. 
Let’s meet at the gym around 8 p.m. 



a. Request 

b. Question (Aux. N V) 

c. Question words 

d. Question (be verb 

only) 

e. "There" transform 

f. Inverted statement 



6. Identify the following sentences as either transformations (T) or as 
standard sentence patterns (S). 



The warden handed Louie his pardon. 

There were ten strikes in New York City last month. 
Sign your name on the dotted line. 

Before my vacation I must save fifty dollars. 

Could I borrow your plane for the weekend? 
Yesterday a cold front passed through the area. 
There were ants eating the picnic lunch. 

The astronauts were beyond the earth's gravity. 
What caused the explosion? 

On the clean floor were heel marks. 

Several spectators threw trash onto the field. 

Jfy secretary seems very capable. 

Does April really bring showers? 

Don't bother a genius at work. 

In cartoons Popeye eats spinach for strength. 

We were in the dark. 

Here are sample sentences for your study. 

Usually blondes have more fun. 

Be alert to the dangers of pollution. 

Recent events in Congress indicate a tax increase. 
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STEREOTYPES IN FACT iuID FICTIDil 



OOPE OF THE UNIT 

Introductory Note to the Teacher 



The purposes of this unit are (l) to introduce students to certain character- 
izations that have become established as stereotypes in literature; ( 2 ) to 
help students to recognise the difference between a stereotyped character 
(a "flat" character) and a more individualized character (a "rounded" 
character); (3) to help them understand the influences that these stereo- 
types have had on literature; and ( 4 ) to show how people create or accept 
stereotypes in real life, and why they do so. 

in attempt has been made to use varied resources, from television to record- 
ings, in illustrating the four tapes selected for special consideration — 
the cowboy, the frontiersman, the champ, and the super salesman. Though 
these types are not necessarily confined to the American scene, they have 
become associated with Americans by people throughout the world.) The unit 
is organized so that each type provides the basis of a sub-unit of its own. 

In every case, the stereotype is introduced, the characteristics induced, 
and some discussion of the factual bases of the tape included. The point 
is also made, however, that these types may be so highly individualized by 
a particular author as to become rounded characters who are more unique than 
typical. 

The novels Johnny Tremain and Tom Sawyer , which are included in the unit, 
provide many opportunities for the teacher to illustrate the valid uses of 
both individualized and stereotyped characters that have become familiar to 
most junior high school students. THE HOVEL SHOULD BE ASSIGNED AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE UNIT AS OUTSIDE READING TO BE COHPLETED IN TIME FOR THE 
STUDY OF THE SUPER SALESMAN. (See page Th-l5) 

Unit Objectives 



A. Concepts and generalization ss To help students understand that 

1. A stereotype is a conventional and over-simplified characterization. 

2. Certain characterizations have become literary stereotypes. 

3. Stereotypes can be recognized by an author's exaggeration of certain 
character traits and his ignoring of traits which give individuality. 

h» Although short story characters and minor characters in novels are 

often stereotyped, major characters in novels are more individualized. 

5 . Stereotypes are useful in that they are easily recognized, are 
easily remembered by the reader, strike full force at once, and 
provide atmosphere. 

Stereotypes often produce a humorous effect. 
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3 k Attitudes and values: To encourage the student's 

1. Appreciation of the skill of an author to use varied techniques in 
th : revelation of character 

2. Recognition of the reasons for literary stereotypes 

3. Awareness of the dangers of real-life stereotyping 

C. Skills s To develop the student's abilities 

1. To recognize stereotypes that are revealed in literature and in the 
mass media of communication 

2, To discern the differences between the stereotypes and the rounded 
characterizations 

3» To distinguish the techniques used by an author to reveal character 
Recommended Time Allotment 

5 weeks (jpOfc literature* 30 % composition* 20 % language) 

ACTIVITIES 



Long Range Reading and Projects 



A, Required outside reading 

Teachers should explore the available periodicals and other references I 
in the school library, then compile a substantial list of famous con- 
temporary individuals who may appeal to teenagers. The persons listed i 
should be representative of the kinds of people who easily become storeo- j 
typed in popular thinking* for example* a modern frontiersman might be 
John Glenn* an example of a chamn might be Brooks Robinson* etc. Then j 
later in the units after the students have grasped the concept of stereo- ' 
types* have each one make a choice from the list. Give them the ! 

directions below. (This project will be used as part of the unit syn- I 
thesis.) | 

\ 

j 

1. Read about the person you selected in at least three references. j 

Use Reader 1 s Guide to Periodical Literature * Cur rent Biography* and 
similar guides to source material. Record important information 
about the person on cards j include accurate bibliographical data 

(name of book or magazine* date* author if given* page number). 

i 

2, From the notes* compile a chart on which you have two column head- 
ings: Stereotyped Characteristics and Unique Qualities. In column 

ono* list those things which help to classify the individual as a 
stereotype. In column two* list those things which make this person 
different from the stereotype. j 



3* Using the notes on the chart* compose a character sketch of the 
individual. Discuss whether or not this person could be categori- 
cally classified as a stereotype (as discussed in class) or whether 
the person must be considered as a distinct individual. 

For those classes where the students would not have the ability to use 
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the library as is needed above, have each student select one of the 
following stories to read. Then they may compile a chart as above for 
tiro of the main characters in the story. 

Humphreville, Frances T. et al. On Target 

"Model A Adventure" by Thomas Schlosser 
"Game of Death" by Arthur Forges 

Humphreville, Frances T. et al. In Orbit 

"Stalemate" by Arthur Porges 

"Death Held the Upper Hand" by Richard Hardwick 

Humphreville, Frances T. et al. Top Flight 

"A Job for Linda" by Zillah IC. Macdonald 

Leavell, UUin W. et al. Reading with Purpose 

"The Commissar's Son" by General Paschal N. Strong 
"The Spirit That Counts" by Mignonette Harrison Mountain 
"The Boy Who Threw the Game Away" by William F. Hallstead 

B. Additional projects 

1. Select a professional or personality type (one not covered in class) 
about which stereotyped notions have grown up ~ a teacher, police- 
man, "timid soul", etc. and do ono of the following: 

a. Collect pictures that illustrate the stereotype you have chosen. 
Mount them. Write a paragraph explaining how the pictures 
illustrate the stereotype. 

b. Draw a silhouette of your chosen stereotype on a large sheet 
of tagboard, 18" x 21*", or similar size. Collect a series of 
anecdotes, jokes, and cartoons related to your selection and 
arrange them around the silhouette. 

2. Prepare a series of caricatures which illustrate the stereotypes 
discussed in class. 

Initiatory Activity 

Select a series of symbols representative of American types (i.e., a cowboy 
hat or boots, a salesman's briefcase, a fringed jacket or coonskin cap, a 
space capsule, a bow and arrow, a baseball cap, etc.) These could be 
pictures, magazine cut-outs, real objects, or a list on the chalkboard. 

1. Ask the students what these symbols represent. 

2. Explore the significance of each of the symbols by asking: 

Are there any other symbols associated with this symbol? 

List them. 

b. What kind of person uses this object? Why? 
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c<. Are all the people who use this object the same? 
d, Where did all these symbols originate? 
e® Why do we use these symbols? 
fo Do these things represent real people? 

go If these objects symbolize a similar group of people, what 
function do the symbols perform? 

3. Play a recording of a song reflecting or commenting on conformity 
in modem life, such as "Little Boxes® " (Available by Pete Seeger 
or The Womenfolk* see listing of materials.) 

After listening to the recording, ask the following questions: 

a. What characteristic of our society is the song protesting? 

b. What specific things does the 'writer use as symbols of a 
"conformist" societjr? 

c. What dangers does the writer see in unthinking conformity? 

Introduce the word "stereotype" and develop with the class a usable 
definition. 

5. Put the title of the unit, STEREOTYPES IN FACT AND FICTION, on the 
board and ask; 

a. What are some of the stereotypes that you have observed in 
literature? 

b. Have you seen people in real life who at first glance seem to 
fit these stereotypes? 

c. Can all people be fitted into some type of stereotype? Why not? 

6. At this point, the students should discern that they have a task ahead 
of them in discovering the kinds of stereotypes, the methods used 
in creating them, the reasons for their creation, and the places 
they are found. Trite the following questions on the board; 

What are some popular American stereotypes? 

What are some of the characteristics of each of these stereotypes? 

How are these stereotypes used in television and other mass media? 

How are stereotypes different from real people and non-stereo typed 
imaginary characters? 

Note* These questions are concerned with the central theme of the 
unit and should be adapted for use with each major stereotype 
studied. 



Point out to the class that these are the questions we will be 
concerned with throughout the unit. / Ask if there are other things 
they would want to find out in this [kind of a unit. List ary 
pertinent questions on the chalkboard. 

Developmental Activities 

The Cowboy in Fact and Fiction 

( Note to the Teacher ? The following characterization is intended for 
use by the teacher only. It is not to be used with th<3 student s) 0 

The cowboy it almost superhumanly strong, skillful and manly. He is ever 
ready to deal out justice with his six-shooter. His tender-heartedness 
and sensitivity are concealed under awkward words and gestures; he is un- 
waverlingly gallant towards women. However, this cowboy is the product 
of active imaginations — devised by the authors of western novels and 
movie scripts — and seen yearly in movies and on television by millions 
of people at home and abroad. Behind this stereotype is the real cowboy — 
the worker who really herds cattle. 

A. Use the following approach to motivate this portion of the unit: 

1. Ask the class what they think is the most popular type of TV program. 
Which has endured the longest year after year? Why has this type of 
program lasted? 

2. To actively involve the students, try an improvised dramatics 
situation. 

Ask the students to name several typical situations found in westerns 
(Concentrate on situations where there is conflict between two people*) 
List these on the board. Next ask which students have thatched a par- 
ticular situation many times. Choose two fairly uninhibited students 
to improvise the action and the dialogue dramatically in front of the 
class. Some of the possible situations that the students may suggest 
are: 

A cowboy fighting against overwhelming odds while someone is trying 
to stop him. 

A shy, awkward cowboy being pursued by a girl. 

A cowboy trying to stop. a mob, 

A sheriff interrogating a suspect. 

Have the class identify the stereotyped features of the improvisations 
dealing with the cowboy. 

Try a different situation with different students, allowing them time 
to plan the dramatization beforehand. 

3. How is the cowboy portrayed? What type of >porson is he? How is he 
dressed? What does he look like? 

U. Have the class divide into round table groups of from 6 to 8, Desig- 
nate one in each group as the recorder. Have them read "The Winning 
of the TV West" ( Variations ) to see hoxv a poet conveys the stereo- 
typed image of the cowboy. 
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Distribute duplicated sheets containing the following questions for 
small group discussion. Allow fifteen to twenty minutes for the 
disn ssions; then have the comments of the groups reported by the 
recuiders. 

a. i j hat does the poem in general suggest about the popularity of TV 
'westerns? ;Jhich lines point out the popularity of the program? 

b. 7 .'hat does the poet mean by "The kids... over and under ten"? 

c. .Jhat does the poem suggest about the originality of such scripts, 
stories, or TV shows? 

d. ./hat is the meaning of "again" in the last line? 

e. Does the action suggested in the poem take place in the 'Jest 
today? Why not? 

f. Is the poet serious or humorous? How do you know? Explain the 
poem’s title. 

g. Do you think the picture of the cowboy in this poem is a true 
one? Why? IJhat do you think the real cowboy is like? 

To further examine the stereo typed image of the American cowboy, read 
Anne Halcolmson ’ s version of "Pecos Bill" (Variations ) . 

Key Question: How is the idea of the American cowboy presented in this story 

similar to the one presented in the poem "The vJ inning of the TV Jest"? 

Suggestions for general class discussion: 

1. ‘/hat makes the story of Pecos Bill unrealistic? 

2. Jhy do you think the author uses such great exaggeration? Find 

examples from the story of things that have been exaggerated. 

3. >Jhat exaggerations in the story could have some truth as their basis? 

• /hat parts of the story suggest the kind of people cowboys really are? 
I /hat activities mentioned are things which cowboys might really do? 

h* Judging from the way Bill died, how would he feel about the cowboys 
in TV westerns today? ,/hat does this tell you about the real cowboy 
vs. the stereotype? 

B. Tb gain insight into the life of the modern covbojr and to contrast the 
real cowboy with his stereotype read "As Big As Life" by (JP a Writers’ 
Program ( Variations ). 

Key Question: How does the picture presented in this article differ from the 

picture of the stereotyped cowboy? How is it similar? 

Suggestions for general class discussion: 



1. ’.Jhy is the first sight of a real cowboy disappointing to many people? 



2. In deciding to be a cowboy, what comforts must one be willing to do 
without? What hardships must one endure? 

3. Does the author of this article think the real cowboy of today is 
any different from the real cowboy of earlier days? 

I;. What is the real cowboy like ? Hot* is he similar to and different 
from the stereotype discussed in class? 

C. To determine how music reflects cowboy life, engage the class in the 
following activities; 

1. Play a recording of a cowboy song (see Materials listing). What does 
it show about the life and work of the cowboy? 

2. Have the class read "Music To Hide By" by Eugene Dunlop ( Variations ). 

Key Question ; What does this article tell you about the importance of 
music in the life of a cowboy? 

Suggestions for general class discussion; 

a. How did the music serve the cowboy as a "tool of the trade"? 

b. The life of a cowboy was a very lonely one. How would music 
help to make him less lonesome? 

c. What subjects did the cowboys sing about in the ballads they 
composed? Why? 

3. Refer the class to the two cowboy ballads, "Old Chisholm Trail" and 
"Night-Herding Song" ( Variations ). Read both and discuss as follows; 

a. For what purposes were these songs sung by the cowboy? 

b. What do the two songs tell you about the life and activities of 
the cowboy? 

c. How do the life and activities of the cowboy revealed by the 
songs differ from the stereotyped image of the cowboy? 

d. What would you say the real cowboy was like in early America? 
Today? 

D. Other stories in anthologies which contrast the stereo typed image of the 
cowboy with the actual cowboy include the following; 

Bailey, Leavell et al. Worlds of Adventure 

"Cowboy's Meditation" Anonymous 

Humphreville , Frances T. et al. On Target 

"Hearts and Hands" by O'Henry 
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Variations 



Jacob, Leland B. et al. 



'W New type of Man" by Michael Gorham 

"fpanish Johnny" by ’//ilia Cather 

"/tampede on the Him Hock" by Dallas Core Sharp 

Pooley, Robert C, et al. Projection 

"First Principal" by A. B. Guthrie 

"They (Negroes) had ridden through the real West, but they found no place 
in the West of fiction. That was peopled by tall lean, tanned — though 
lily-white under the shirt — heroes who rode through purple sage made 
dangerous by dirty villains, red Indians and swarthy 'greasers, 1 only 
occasionally being helped by 'good Indians' and 'proud Slpanish-Americans, ' 
Even the Chinese survived in fiction, if only as pigtailed caricatures 
who spoke a 'no tickee, no washee' pidgin as they shuffled about the ranch 
house. Although the stereotypes were sometimes grotesque, all but one of 
the races and nationalities of the real West appeared in fiction. 

"All but the Negro cowboy, who had vanished." 

(Durham and Jones, The Negro Cowboys , page 2) 

To direct the students' attention to the way stereotypes can have racial 
overtones, ask the students to observe, in their viewing of film and tele- 
vision cowbqy stories, the types, of characterizations assigned to persons 
of various racial or national origins — fair-complexioned white men, 
Indians, Mexicans, Chinese, Negroes, etc# In the subsequent class dis- 
cussion, have the students draw some generalizations on the basis of their 
co? lective observation regarding the racial types usually represented by 
thvj cowboy hero, the ranch cook, the villain, and the other stock charac- 
ters of the "horse opera." Then read or project the above quotation from 
The Negro Cowboys to see to what extent the class agrees with the authors' 
statements. 

Ask a small committee to report to the class on their findings from inves- 
tigations (previously assigned) into the role of black men in American 
cattle industry of the nineteenth century. (Chapter 1 and the Epilogue 
of The Negro Cowboys offer a good summary, and chapters 5>-ll contain short 
accounts of interesting "good guys" and "bad guys," such as Ben Hodges, 

Eose Ikard, Bronco Sam, Jim Simpson, Bob Lemmons, Cherokee Bill and Ned 
Huddleston. The photographs in the book may heighten the students' sense 
of reality about the cowboys of the period.) 

Suggestions for general class discussion: 

1* To what extent do these Negro cowboys fit the standard cowboy stereo- ; 
type? How do they depart from it? 

2 . Can you detect any evidence in current literature and television 
programs that Meric ans are becoming more aware of the true roles 
played by persons of non-Northern-European origin in the development 
of the Merican cattle country? 

Show the film The Real West (see Materials listing). As they watch, have i 
the students fill in a chart with the headings PRO and CON. Tho PRO ! 

column would list those characteristics they see in the film which would 
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